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THE MYSTGRIBS OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the course of this great Romance, Sue, (while he adds much to the interest of the 
plot,) exposes the causes which drive so many 

THOUSANDS OP THE MEN OF PARIS TO GAMBLING, ROBBERY, 
AND THE GALLEY, AND THE WOMEN TO PROS- 
TITUTION AND THE MORGUE. 

While it is entirely free from any offensive thoughts or language, it unveils the terrible 
social evils that are 

GANGRENING THE VERY HEART OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY. 
Never has genius conceived or described more interesting characters than those which Im. 
part to this story the animation of real life. The bold, handsome, but cruel and licentious 
Colonel de Plournel — ^the stern, frigid, Jesuitical Cardinal—- the lovely and virtuous daugh- 
ter of the honest linen Draper — ^the intrepid and worthy young Joiner — ^and the beau- 
tiful but guilty Grisette, who receives in her white breast the ball aimed at her heroi« 
lover on the barricades — are all faithful types of the various classes in the metropolia of 
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of the Legislative Assembly of France." — ^This Tale, which commenced in Jany., contains 
one of the most striking pictures of serfdom ever di^awn by human hand. The truth is 
boldly and fearlessly delineated ; and all true friends of freedom and real philanthropists 
must admire the work and bless its author. The Times newspaper has endeavored to 
run down " The Mysteries of the People,** but when we assure our readers that it was this 
tale which won for Eugene Sue his election as Member for Paris in the beginning of May, 
the fact alone will prove a sufficient refutation of the scandalous aspersions and malignant 
falsehoods of that despoi-loving journal" — Reynolds's Miscellany, 

This work will be completed on or about the first of November. Three parts 
have already appeared. The whole will be published complete, in one rolome, 
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RORY O'MORE. 



CHAPTER L 
qohtaob or ro&t q^ors, witH scsnsry, UAOBOKKti maagm^ Mkw 

DB00RATI0N9. 

Ill « retired district of the South of Ireland, near some t^lld hillB fxaStu n>- 
BM&tic river, a small bj-road led to a quiet spot, where, at the end of a fitOe 
line, or boreeuj which yras sheltered by some hazel-hedges, stood a cottage 
wMeh in England would have been considered a j[>oor habitation, but in Ireland 
waa absolutely comfortable, when contrasted with the wretched hovels tltet 
xnost of her peasantry are doomed to dwell in. The walls were only buiH of 
mad — ^but then the door- way, and such windows as the cabin had, w«re fofMed 
of cut stone, as was the chimney, which last convenience is of rare occurrence 
in Irish cabins, a hole in the roof generally serving instead. The windows 
Were not glazed, it is true, but we must not expect too much gentility on Iftis 
ppint ; and though the Ught may not be let in as much as it is the intention 
of such openings* to do, yet if the wind be kept out the Irish peasant may be 
thankful. A piece of board — or, as Pat says, a wooden pane of glass — ^may oc- 
inpy one square, while its neighbor may be brown paper, ornamented ifttme^ 
perhai^s, with & ballad setting forth how 

" A snilor coorted a farmer's daachter 
ThaA lived convanient to the Isle of Man." 

•r, ma^be, with a print of Saint Patrick banishing the sarpentf — or the Viffffxx 
Mutj in flaring odors, that one might take for 

** The king^g daitghter a come to town, 
With a red petticoat and a green gnwnd.**' 

But though the windows were not glazed, and there was not a boarded' floor 
tn the house, yet it was a snug cottage. Its earthen floors were clean and dry, 
Its thatched roof was sound ; the dresser in the principal room was well fur- 
nished with delf ; there were two or three chairs and a good many three-legged 
•tools — ^a spinning- wheel, that sure sign of peace and good conduct—more than 
«De iron pot— more than one bed, and one of these four-posted, with printed 
«alico curtains of a most resplendent pattern ; there was a looking-glass, too, in 
ihe best bed-room, with only one comer broken off, and only three cracks in the 
middle ; and that farther damage might not be done to this most valuable piece 
of furniture — most valuable, I say, for there was a pretty girl in the house, who 
wanted it every Sunday morning, to see that her bonnet was put on becomingly 
liefore she went to chapel j — that no farthei' damage might be done, I say, thiB 
inimitable looking-glass was embedded in the wall, with a framework of mortar 
round it, tastefully ornamented with cross-bars, done by the adventurous h^d 
of Rory O^More himself, who bad a genius for handling a trowel. This came 
to him by inheritance, for his father had been a mason ; which accounts for the 
tnt-8tone door*way, windows, and chimney of the cottage, that Rory^s father 
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had bailt for himself. Bat when I say Rorj had a genius for handling a 
trowel, I do not mean to say he followed the trade of his father — he did not, — 
it was a gift of nature which Rory left quite unencumbered by any trammels 
of art; for as for line and rule, these were beneath Rory's consideration; this 
the setting of the glass proved — for there was no attempt at either the perpen- 
dicular, the horizontal, or the plane ; and from the last being wanting, the 
Tttrious portions of the glass presented different angles, so that it reflected a 
very distorted image of every object, and your face, if you would believe the 
glass, was as crooked as a ram^s horn — which I take to be the best of all com- 
parisons for crookedness. Mary O'More, however, though as innocent a girl as 
any in the country, did not believe that her face was vcrif crooked : it was poor 
Rory who principally suffered, for he was continually giving himself most un- 
charitable gashes in shaving, which Rory attributed to the razor, when in fact 
it was the slass was in fault ; for when he fancied he was going to smooth his 
upper lip, the chances were that he was making an assault on his nose, or cut- 
ting a slico off his chin. 

But this glass has taken up a great deal too much time — ^whioh, after all, is 
not uncommon ; when people get before a glass, they are very likely to linger 
there longer than they ought. 

But I need not go on describing any more about the cottage,— nobody wants 
an inventory of its furniture, and I am neither an auctioneer nor a bail iff *8 
keeper. I have said Rory's father was a mason.. Now his mother was a vridow 
— argal, (as the grave digger hath it^) his father was dead. Poor O^More, 
after laying stones all his lite, at last had a stone laid over him ; and Rory, with 
filial piety, carved a crucifix upon it, surmounted by the letters I. H. o., and 
underneath this inscription : 

" Pray for the sowl of Rory, O'More ; requiescat in pace." 
This inscription was Rory*s first effort in sepulchral sculpture, and, from 
his inexperience in the art, it presented a ludicrous appearance ; for, from the 
importance Rory attached to his father's soul — or, as he had it, sowl^ — he vnshed 
to make the word particularly conspicuous ; but^ in doing this, he cut the let- 
ters 80 lar^e that he did not leave himself room to finish the word, and ill 
became divided — the word requiescat became also divided. You were thus 
called on to pray for the Sow in one comer, while the Cat was conspicuous in 
the other. 

Such was Rory's first attempt in this way, and though the work had often 
made others smile, poor Rory's tears had moistened every letter of it, and this 
humble tombstone was garlanded with as much affection as the more costly 
ones of Pere La-Chaise : and though there were none who could read who did 
not laugh at the absurdity, yet they regarded Rory^s feelings too much to le* 
him be a witness of such mirth. Indeed Rory would have resented with indig- 
nation the attempt to make the grave of his father the subject of laughter : for 
in no country is the hallowed reverence for father and mother more observed 
than in Ireland. 

Besides, Rory was not a little proud of his name. He was taught to belieye 
there was good blood in his veins, and that he was descended from the O'More's 
of Leinster. Then, an old schoolmaster in the district, whose pupil Rory had 
been, was constantly recounting to hira the glorious deeds of his progenitors — 
or, as he called them, his '' owld anshint anshisthers in the owld anshint times,** 
— and how he should never disgrace himself by doing a dirty turn ; *' Not that 
I ever seen the laste sign iv it in you, ma houchaU — but there's no knowin*. 
And sure the diviPs busy wid us sometimes, and dales in timtayshins, and lays 
snares for us, all as one as you'd snare a hare or ketch sparrows in a tbrap ; 
and who can tell the minit that he might be layin' salt on your tail onknownst 
to you, if you wom't smart ? — and therefore be always mindful of your anshis- 
thers, that wor of the highest blood in Ireland, and in one of the highest 
places in it too, Dunamaise — I mane the rock of Dunamaise, and no less. And 
there is where Rory 0*More, King of Leinsther, lived in glory time out o* mind^ 
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and the Lords of the Pale damH touch him --and pale enough he made them 
often, I go bail ; and there he vae, like an aisle on his rock, and the dirty En- 
glish afeard o^ their liree to go within miles iv him, and he shut up in his 
castle as stout as a ram.** 

In such rhodomontade used Phelim O'Flanagan to flourish away, and delight 
the ears of Rory and Mary, and the widow no less. Phelim was a great cha- 
jracter ; he wore a scratch wig that had been built somewhere about the year 
One, and from its appearance might justify the notion, that Phelim's wig-.' 
box was a dripping-pan. He had a pair of spectacles, which held their place 
upon his nose by taking a strong grip of it, producing thereby a snuffling pro- 
nunciation, increased hj his takmg of snuff: indeed, so closely was his proboscis 
embraced by this primitive pair of spectacles, that he could not have nis pinch 
of snuff without taking them off, as they completely blockaded the passage. 
They were always stuck low down on his nose, so that he could see oyer them 
when he wished it, and this he did for all distant objects; while for reading he 
was obliged to throw his head back to bring his eyes to bear through the 
glasses ; and this, forcing the rear of his wig downwards on the collar of his 
coat, shoved it forward on his forehead, and stripped the back of his pate : 
in the former case, his eyes eyes were as round as an owFs ; and in the other, 
cloeed nearly into the expression of disdain, or at least of great consequence. 
His coat was of gray frieze, and his nether garment of buckskin, equalling the 
polish of his wig ] and surpasnng that of his shoes, which indeed were not 
polished, except on Sunday, or such occasions as the priest of the parish was 
expected to pay his school a visit, — and then the polish was produoed by the 
brogues beine greased, so that the resemblance to the wig was more perfect. 
Stockings he nad, afler a sort ; that is to say he had woolen cases for his lees, 
but there were not any feet to them ; they were stuffed in the shoe to m&e 
believe, and the deceit was tolerably well executed in front, where Phelim had 
them under his eye ; but, like A.chilles, he was Vulnerable in the heel — ^indeed, 
worse off than that renowned hero, for he had only one heel unprotected, while 
poor Phelim had both. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Phelim had a 
shirt — you saw he had; but towards the latter end of the week, from the closely 
buttoned coat, and the ambuscade of a spotted handkerchief round the neck, 
there was ground for suspicion that the snirt was under the process of washing, 
that it might be ready for service on Sunday ; when, at mass, Phelim's shirt 
was always at its fresnest. 

There was a paramount reason, to be sure, why Phelim sported a clean shirt 
in chapel on Sunday ;'he officiated as clerk during the service, — or, as it would 
be saia amongst the peasantry, he ^^ sarved mass ;" and in such a post of honor 
personal decency is indispensable. In this service he was assisted by a couple 
of l3oys, who were the head of his school, and enjoyed great immunities in con- 
sequence. In the first place, they were supposed, from virtue of the dignity to 
which they were advanced, to understand more Latin than any of the rest of 
the boys ; and from the necessity of their being decently clad, they were of 
course the sons of the most comfortable farmers in the district, who could afford 
the luxury of shoes and stockings to their children, to enable them to act as 
acolites. The boys themselves seemed to like the thing well enough, as their 
frequent passing and repassing behind the priest at the altar, with various 
genuflexions, gave them a position of importance before the neighbors that 
was gratifying ; and they seemed to be eq^ually pleased up to one point, and to 
proceed in perfect harmony until the rinsing of a little bell, and that was the 
signal for a fight between them. When I say fight, I do not mean that they 
boxed each other before (or rather behind) the priest, but to all intents and 
purposes there was a struggle who should get the bell, as that seemed the 
erand triumph of the day ] and the little bell certainly had a busy time of it, 
lor the boy tnat had it seemed endued with a prodigious accession of devotion : 
and as he bent himself to the very earth, he rattled the bell till it seemed 
choking with itd Buperabundant vibration : while the Christianity of his Uro- 
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^IHB 8CH0OI.H1STCB AT BOiO. 

&n aedlhe uem^ tosaffer in proportion to the pietj of hh riml.'ftr ha'IBH 
not .bmr half m low, and ira8 looking with a mdslong eye and sulkj meaUi 4fe 
lu«*iotorioa8 coadjutor. 

Ab for Phelini, bis post of honor was robinc and unrobing the print befon 
thealtar; for in the humble tittle chape), where all this wae wont to ocour 

.1. _„.!_ >!,» »:»,W' ™gg habited in his TestmEnta in the oreBenea 

'8 Kntnd triumph seemed to 

__^ wiUi holy water. Thiswasd 

-e ^rinkfinK- brush, which the priest dipped from thnc to time 

of fuW.wttter which Fhelim held, and waving it to the right and left, out tt 
over the multitude. For this purpose, at a certain period, the Uttle gate of ■ 
■mall area r^lad round the aJ.tar was opened, and forth stopped the priest, fol- 
lowed bj Fhelim bearing the holy water. Now !t happened that the veMl 
which held It was no other than a, bucket, — 1 do not mean this irreverently, 
for bo)y water would be as hoW in a bucket as in a golden urn ; bat. God foT> 
give 'me ! I could not help thiniuDg it rather queer to see Phelim bearing thii 
gre&t bucket of water, with a countenance indicative of the utmost priM md 
importance, foQowing the priest, who advanced through the crowd, that opened 
and bowed before him as his reverence e*er and anon tamed roimd, popped hit 
sprinkling-brush into the water, and slashed it about right and left over hit 
^k, that oourted the shower, and were the happier the moro they were wet. 
Poor people, if it made them happy, where was the harm of it ^ A man is not 
OonBidered unworthy of the blessings of the constitution of Orcat Britain by 
getting wet to the skin in the peltinR rain of the equinox; and I cannot, nor 
ever oould see, why a few drops of holy witter should exclude him. But hang 
philosophy ! what hae it to do with a novel 1 

Pholim, like a great many_ other hedge-BChoolmasterSi held his rank in the 
Church of Rome from his being able to mumble some scraps of Latin, which 
being the only language his Sable Majesty does not understand, is therefore 
the one selected for the celebration of the mass. How a ppnce of his impor- 
tance could bo so deSoient in his education may well create surpTise, partun- 
larly as he is so constant an inmate of oar univeraities. 

nielim's Latin, to he sure, could scarcely " shame the d — ),'' tJioash eer- 
taiiilj it might bare puzzled him. It was a barbaions jaijon, and Mt (be 
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kQ09VHig]|he 9hx;a8ealMMnoant to say, no one could comproliend him. Sprilu tuo, 
yrm £roni bis moathf '* Sper-chow chew o,'^ and so on. Nevertheless, it was nob 
in chapel alone that Phelun pported his Latin — nor in his school either, wherc^ 
for an additional two-pence a week, he inducted his scholars into the mjste- 
rifis of the classics (and mysteries might they well be called,) but even in hit 
social intercourse he was fond of playing the pedant and astonishing the viil* 
gar.; and as poaching piscators throw medicated crumbs into the waters were 
they fish, so Phelim flung about his morsels of Latin to catch his gudgeons. Do* 
rivatioiis were his fort ; and after elucidating something in that line, he always 
aaidi " Derry wather !^' and took snuff with an air of suhlimity. Or, if he over* 
came an antagonist in an argument, which was seldom the case, because feir 
dared to engage with him, but, when any individual was rash enough to ea« 
comiter Phelim, he always slaughtered him with big words, and instead of 
addressipg his opponent, he would turn to the company present and say, ^ Now 
rU.make yir all sinsiblo to a demonstheration ;^* and then, after he had held 
them suspended in wonder for a few minutes at the jumble of hard woidi 
HKhioh neither ho uor they understood, he would look round the circle with •% 
patronising air, Hy^^^g^ ** ^^^ jpecsaive^a. s. d. what was to be ^emonstlie- 
rated V' 
This alwi^s finished the argument in the letter, bat not in the sjnrit : Ifor 




be expected for them to argufy with him when he took to discoorsviC them <mt 
€^ tbeir common sense ? — sod the hoiehth o' fine langoaze it sartainly was-^ 
bui mre it wo/uldn^t stcmdio raison!" How many a spee<m in higiher placea i$ 
worthy of the same commentary \ 

.Peinaps I have lingered too long in detailing Ihese pectdlaxities of Ilielim^ 
Iwit he was. such an original, that a sketch of him was too great a temptatiM 
te.heiesisted; be^des, as he is ahout to appear immediately, I wished ilike 
leader to have some idea of the sort of person he was. 

The evening was closing as Phelim OFlanagan strolled up the b&nenhadlwg 
ie the widow OMore's cottage. On Teaching the housetlie saw ihei^4ow 
tetting at the door knitting. 

"God save you, Mrs. O'More't" said Phelun. 

" God save you kindly !*' answered the widow. 

" Faith, then, it^s yourself is the indastherous woman, Mrs. CMore, for it is 
working you are airly and late ; and to think of jour being at the needles now» 
end the evenin' dosin* in." 

"Oh, I don't call this work,** said the widow; **it is only jist to haveeom^ 
ibiiig to do, and not be lost with idleness, that Pm keepin' my hande gtMA*;** 

*^ And your eyes too, *faith— and God spare them to yob.* 

" Anun* dear," said the widow. 

" And where is the colleen, that she isn't hdpin' youl" 

" Oh, she's jist gone beyant the meadow there, to cut nettles for the ehiekeii 
— she'll be in in a minit. Won-t you Edt down, Mr. O'Flanagan ?— you'd bet* 
ther dhraw a sate." 

" I'm taller standin', Mrs. O'More, — ^thank yon all the same, ma'am. And 
where would Rory be ?*' 

" Why, indeed, the Scholar wint out shootin', and Rorv yniit wid him. li'i 
fond of the sport he is, Mr. O'Flanagan, as you know." • 

" Thrue for you, ma'am ; — ^it's hard if I wouldn't, when 1 sot over him for' 
five years and betther j and hard it virasto keep him undher ! for he was always 
fond o' sport.'^ 

*" Bat not the taste o* vice in him, FheUm dciar," said the mother. 

<* No, no, Mrs. O'More, by no manes— nothing but heart and fun in him;j 
hut not :the sign oVmischief. And why wouldn't he like^ to go a start vritti 
the young ginueman a shoottn* I— the dog and the gOQ Is temptiDg to npM 
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ever sinee the days o^ Vargil himself, who says with great beantr and disoriiiHU 
nation, Arma virumque cano / which manes, ' Arms, men, ana dogs,* whiok 
it three things that always goes together since the world began." 

** Think o' that now," saia the widow ; " and so Vargo us^ to go shootift* !* 




shootin* ?" and»fihe crossed herself. 

" No, Mrs. O'More, my dear — by no manes. Vargo manes only yargin ; 
which is not blessed, without you join it to something else. But vargil wa» 
the man^s name ; he was a great Koman pote." 

" Oh, the darlin^ !" said tne widow ; '•'' and was he a Roman V* 

•* Not as you mane it, Mrs. O'More, my dear : he was not a good Catholio — 
aad morels the pity, and a sore loss to him ! iBut he didn't know betther, for 
they were lost in darkness in them days, and had not the knowledge of or. 
But whin. I say he was a Roman, I mane he was of that famous nation — (anJ 
tarin' fellows they wor ! — Romani populi, as we say, his nativity being cast iet 
Mantua, which is a famous port of that counthry, you persaive, Mrs. O'More."" 

Here Mrs. O'More dropped her ball of worsted ] and Phelim, not wishing n 
word of his harangue to oe lost, waited 'till the widow was reseated and in a 
itate of attention again. 

*'• Mantua, I say, Mrs. O'More, a famous port of the Romani populi — ^the port 
of Mantua — which retains to this day the honor of Yargil's nativity bein' cast: 
in that same place, you persaive, Mrs. O'More." 

" Yis, yis, Mr. O'Fl^nagan, Pm mindin' you, sir. Oh, what a poorer 0* lamm* 
you haye! Well, well, but its wondherful ! — and sure I never heerd afore olT 
-any one bein' bom in a portmantia." 

" Oh ! ho, ho, Mrs. O'More ! No, my dear ma'am," said Phelim, laughing 
^I didn't say he was bom in a pnrtmantia; I said the port of Mantua — whi» 
was a territorial possession, or domain, as I may say, of the Romani poptU%, 
where Vargil had his nativity cast,— that is to say, was bom." 

** Dear, dear ! what knowledge you have, Mr. O'Flanagan ! and no wondfaer 
you*d laugh at me ! But sure, no wondher at the same time, when I thought* 
you wor talkin' of a portmantia, that I would wondher at a child bein' sent int» 
the world in that manner." 

*' Quite nath'ral, Mrs. O'More, my dear— quite nath'ral," said Phelim. 

*' But, can you tell me " 

** To be sure I can," said Phelim ; " what is it ?" 

'* I mane, would you tell me, Mr. O'Flanagan, is that the place portmantia* ^ 
comes from 1" 

" Why, indeed, Mrs. O'More, it is likely from the derrywation, that it is ; but 
you see, these is small trifles o' history that is not worth the while o' great min 
to notice ; and by raisen of that same we are left to our ovm conjectures in sich ■ 
matthers.** 

" Dear, dear ! Well — ^but, sir, did that gintleman you wor talkin' about go % 
Miootin' — that Mr. Varjuice ?" 

" Vargil, Mrs. O'More — ^Var-gil,'* said Phelim with authority. 

"I beg his pard'n and yours, sir." 

-** No OTence, Mrs. O'More. Why, ma'am, as for goin' shootin', he did no^-** 
and for various rsusons : guns was scarce in thim times, and gunpowdher vras 
not in vogue, but was, by all accounts, attributed to Friar Bacon posteriorly.^ 

" Oh, the dirty divils !" said the widow, " to fry their bacon with gunpowder ! 
that bates all I ever heerd." 

Phelim could not help laughing outright at the widow's mistake, and was 
about to explain, but she was a httle annoyed by being laughed at, and Rory 
O'More and tho Scholar, as he was called, having returned at the moment, she 
took the opportunity of retiring into the house, and left Phelim and the exph^ 
nation and the sportsmen all together. 
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CHAPTER n. 
lownrci HOW a /ourkxt hat be pskfobmed on a oridiboh withovt 

GOIMO A8 FAB AS ST. LAWRXNCS. 



Thx arriYal of Rory O'More and the Scholar havins pat an end to the eol> • 
loquy of the "widow and Phelim O^Flana^an, the reader may as well b» in- 
formed, daring the paase, who the person is already designated ander the title 
of " the Scholar.*' 

It was some weeks before the opening of oar story, that Rory 0*More had 
gone to Dablini for the transaction of some business connected with the lease 
of the little farm of the widow — ^if the few acres she held might be dignified 
with that name. There was only some very subordinate person on the spot to 
whom any communication on the subject could be made ; for the agent, fol- 
lowing the example of the lord of the soil, was an absentee from the pt(ypertj 
as well as his employer ; — ^the landlord residins principall^r in London, though 
deriving most of his income from Ireland, and the agent living in Dublin, mak- 
ing half-yearly visits to the tenantry, who never saw his face until he came to 
ask them for their rents. As it happened that it was in the six months* inter- 
regnum that the widow vnshed to arrange about her lease, she sent her son to 
Dablin for the purpose — " For what's the use,** said she, *^ of talking to that 
fellow that's down here, who can never give you a straight answer, but goes oo 
with his gosther, and says he'll write about it, and will have word for you next 
time ; and so keeps you goin* hither and thither, and all the time the thing is 
just where it was before, and never comes to anything ? So, Rory dear, in 
God*s name go off yourself and see the agint in Dublin, and get the rights o* the 
thing out of his own mouth.'* So Rory set out for Dablin, not without plenl^ 
of oautions from his motherto take care of himself in the town, for she heard it 
was ^* the dickens' own place ; and Tm towld they're dch rogues there, that if 
you sleep with your mouth open, they'll stale the teeth out o' your head." 

*^ Ftux, and maybe they'd find me like a weasel asleep," answered Rory — 
" asleep with my eyes open ; and if they have such a fancy fbr my teeth, may- 
be it's in the shape of a bite they'd get them." For Rory had no small notion 
of his sagacity. 

The wonders of DubUn gave Rory, on his retom, wide field for descanting 
upon, and made his hearers wonder in turn. ' But this is not the time nor plaoe 
to touch on such matters. Suffice it here to say, Rory transacted his basinesB 
in Dublin satisfactorily ; and havine done so, he mounted his outside place on 
one of the coaches from town, and tound himself beside a slight, pale, but ra- 
ther handsome young gentleman, perfectly free from any thing of that repulsive 
bearing which sometimes too forcibly marks the distinction between the ranks 
of parties that may chance to meet in such promiscuous society as that which 
a public conveyance huddles together. He was perfectly accommodating to 
his fellow-traveUers while they wore shaking themselves dovm into their places, 
and on the journey he conversed freely with Rory on such subjects as the pas- 
sing occurrences of the road suggested. This unaffected conduct won him 
ready esteem and liking from his humble neighbor, as in such cases it never 
fails to do ; but its effect was heightened by the contrast which another passen- 
ger afforded^ who seemed to consider it a great degradation to have a person in 
Rory's condition placed beside him ; and he spoke in an offensive tone of remark 
to the person seated at the other side, and qmte loud enough to be heard, of the 
assurance of the lower orders, and how hani it was to mafe low fellows under- 
stand how to keep their distance. To all this, Rory, with a great deal of tact, 
never made any reply, and to a casual observer would have seemed not to notice 
it ; but to the searching eye of his pale companion, there was the quick and 
momentary quiver of indignation on the peasant's lh>, and the compression of 
brow that denotes pain and anger, the more acute from their being concealed* 
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Bat an occasion soon offered for this insolent and ill-brod fellow to make on 
open aggression upon Rorj, which our hero setomed with interest. After ono 
of the stoppages on the road for refrenhment, the passengers resumed their 
places, lapd the kst to make bis reappeoranoe waa tlu8.baidiaw. iQm gattiagtvp 
to his seat, he said, " Whereas my coat ?" 

To this no one made any answer, and the question Was soon repeated in a 
louder tone.; *' Where's my coat 1" 

*' Your coat, is it, sir V^ said the coachflaan. 

** Yes— my coat ; do you know any thing -of it ?" 

*' No, sir," said the coachman ; ^' maybe you took it into the house wUh ym.^ 

*^ No, I did not ; I loft it on the coach. — And by-tbe-by," 4Baid he, lookine stt 
Hory, " you were the only person who did not quit the coach — did i^ take iti* 

^ Takie what V said Jlory with a peculiar emphasiB 4ind intooafckm on liift 
Vihat. 

'* My «oat,^' said the other with extreme effirontery. 

A* Pvea coat o' my own,'' said Kory, with great oompesore. 

" That's not an answer to my question," said the other. 

'M fthink yon ought to be glad to get so quiet an answer,** Mid Emj. 

** I Uikik 40 too," said the pale tsayeller. 

'^I did not address my conversation to you, lir," said the swaggering; fparil^ 



'* If you did, sir, you i^ould have been lying in the middle ^of<lihe roadinewj* 
was the taunting rejoinder. 

At this moment, n waiter made his appeaninoe at ihe door of the ii|D,^l»eai^ 
inc the missing coat on his arm ; and banding it up to the owner, he -si^ 
^ Y-ott.lefb this behind you in the parlor, sir." 

The effect was what any man wouM anticipate : indignant eyes were tnmsd 
on jftU^es upon the perMsn making so wanton an aggression, and be hinuwAf 
seemad to stagger under the evidence against hun. He searoely knew wiiatiito 
to. .After much stammering, and hemming and hawing, he to<w the ooat fh>M 
the waiter, fuid turning to £>ry, -said ^^ I see — ^I forgot— ^1 thoi^ht that I left il 
4n the ooach ;-~--bat— a-^I see H^was a mistake." 

^' Oh, make no apologies," said Rory ; ^* we were both ^mder a msttke.^ 

^ How both ?" said the Don. 

** Why, sir,'' said Rory, "you mistuk me for a thief, and I mistuk yon^for^n 
^tleraan." 

The swaggerer could not rally against the laueh this bitter repartee nufdn 
against iiim, and he was effectually silenced ibr the rest t)f the journey. 

indeed, the conversation soon slackened on aU sides, for it began to rain; odd 
it may be remaned, that under such circumstances trareUers wvap up their 
minds and bodies at the same time ; and onee a -man dnaws his nose inside tim 
collar of his great-coat, it must be s(miething much abow the average of slage- 
coaeh pleasantry will make him poke ont it again-^and ^irits invariably &1 
as umbrellas rise. 

But neither great-coats nor umbrellas were long proof against l^-tonwnts 
that soon £q11, for t^ese were not the days of Macintosh and India rubber. 

Have you ever remarked, that on a sudden dash of rain the coachman imme- 
diately begins to whip his horses ? So it was on the present occasion ] and ikxb 
more it ramcd, the faster he drove. Splash they went through thick and thin, 
as if velocity could have done them any good ] and the rain one might have 
thought, was vying with the coachman, — ^for the faster he drove, the &8ter it 
seemed to rain. 

At last the passengers seated on the top began to feel their seats invaded 
by ihe flood that deluged tlie roof of the coach, just as they entered a town 
where there was a change lof luMses to be made. The moment the ceaok'8tO|H 
pod, Rory O'More jumped ^off, and said to the coachman, ** PU be back ^th 
yon bo£ace you go itr-but.don't stait bdTore I osme ."* 404 nwigr Irann dovm'll» 
tovii. 
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yodHl bettber not' delay, my badk, or ib's behind PU la^ you.^' 

While change was being made, tlie passengers endeavored to procure tradi 
of straw to sit upon, for the wet became more and more inooavenient, ond eik 
last all was ready for starting, and Rory had not yet returned. The born w«s 
blown, and the ooachman^s patience was just worn out, when Rory hove in 
sight, splashing his way through the middle of the street, floorishing two gridr 
irons over his head. 

*' Here I am," said he, panting and nearly exhausted : " 'faith, Pd a ht&to 
run for it !" 

** Why, thin, what the dickens do you want here with gridirons 1'' said tib» 
coacbman. 

**Oh, never mind,'' said Rory ; ^'jist give me a wisp c' straw, and God bleM 
you,'* sfdd he to one. of the helpers who was standing by ; and having got iil| 
he scrambled up the coach, and said to his pale friend, *^ Now, sir, we^U ititt 
comfortable.'* 

'** I don't see much likelihood of it," said his fellow<4raY6llsr. 

♦« Why, look what I've ^ot for you," said Rory. 

"Oh, that straw will soon be sopped with rain, and then we'll betui'bad^dB 
as before.'* 

" But it's not on sthraw Pm depindin'," said Rory : <* kok at ilus !*' and tfai 
brandished one of the gridirons. 

" I have heard of stopping the tide with a pitchfork," said the travellei^analU 
ing, " but never of keeping out rain with a gridiron." 

*^ Faith, thin, Pll iihow you how to do Uiat same," eaid Rory. ** Here*-ifit op 
— clap this gridiron under you, and you'll be undker watker no longer. , Staip^ 
sir, stay a minit— don't sit down on the bare bass, and be makiu' a beef-^takeo* 
yourself, here's a wisp o'straw to put betune you and the «owld iron-~«nd aofc 
a dhryer sate in all Ireland than the same gridiron." 

The young traveller obeyed, and while he admired the ingenuity, loonld nM 
h^ laughing at the whimsicality of the contrivance. 

<** You see Pve another for myself," said Rory, seating bhnself in a 'Sim^ptr 
manner on his second gridiron iv^'imd now," added he, "as far as the sateftd* 
oonsarned, it may rain till doomsday." 

Away went the coach again ; and for some time after resuming the jeiaiiiej', 
the youn^ traveller was revolving the oddity of 1^ foregoing incident'inJuf 
nund, and led by his train of thought to Uie ccwsiderat^n of Batiooal cbaiao* 
teristics. he came to the conclusion that an Jrishman vrosUie only man under 
the sun who could have hit upon so strange an expedient for relieving them 
from their difficulty. He was struok <not only by the originality of the desigm, 
a^ the promptness of the execution, but also by the good-nature of bis oo»- 
penion in thinking of him on the occasion. After these oonclusions had passed 
through his own mind, he turned to Rory, and said : 

" What was it made you think of a gridiron ?" 

** Why, thin, HI tell you," said Rory. " I promised my xMther to bring tk 
present to the priest from Dublin, and I could not make up my mind rigMj 
what to get all the time I was there. I thought of a pair o' top-boots ; for, 
indeed, his reverence's is none of the best, and only you know them to be top 
boots, you would not take them to be top-boots, because the bottoms has been 
put in 80 often that the tops is wore out intirely, and is no more like top-boots 
than my brogues. So I wint to a shop in Dublin, and picked out the purtiest 
0' top-boots 1 could see ; when I say purty, I don't mane a flourishin' taann 
pair, but sitch as was fit for a priest, a respectable pair of boo^; and with 
that I pulled out my good money to pay for them, when jist at that minit, re- 
membering the tricks o' the town, I bethought o' myself, and says I, *• 1 8«;>po8% 
these are the right thing V says I to the man. — * You can thry them,' says ha 
— * Haw can I thxy them V eays I.—* Pull them on you,' says he.-—* Troth,, an 
Fd be sorry,'' says I, * to take sitch a liberty with theixi(' says I — ^^ Wliyy«|HMli 
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Tcm gein' to mn thimi' says he.—* Is it me V mjs I. * Me ware top-boolif 
bo you think it's takin lare of my nnaee I am ?' eaye I.—^^ Then what do yon 
want to buy them for V eaye he. — * For his reverence, Father Kinshelai* eays I. 
•Are they the right sort for him?' — *How should I know? says he. — * You're 
a purty boot-maker,' says I, *• not to know how to make a priest^s boot !' — ^ How 
do I know his size V says he. — ^ Oh, don't be a comin' on that a-way/ says I. 
* There's no sitch great differ betune priests and other min !' *' 

** I think you were yery right there," said the pale trayeller. 

" To be sure, sir," said Rory; *^and it was only jist a come off for his own 
Ignorance. — * Tell me his size,' says the fellow, ' and TU i^t him.' — * He's be- 
tune fiye and six fut' says I — ^ Most men are,' says he, laughin' at me. He 
Was an impidint fellow. — * It's not the fiye, nor six, but his two feet I want to 
know the size of,' says he. So I persaiyed he was jeerin' me, and says I, *• Why, 
thin, you disrespectml yagabone o' the world, you DoubUn jaekeen ! do you 
mane to insinivate that Father Kinshela ever wint barefutted in his life, that 
I could know the size of his fut,' says I ; and with that I threw the boots in 
his face. ' Take that,' says I, * you dirty thief o' the world ! you impident 
Tapabone of the world ! you ignorant citizen o' the world 1' And with that I 
lert the place." 

The traveller laughed outright at the absurdity of Rory's expectation that 
well-fitting boots for all persons were to be mode by intuition. 

*^ 'Fatx, I thought it would plaze you," said Rory. ^* Don't you think I sarved 
him right ?" 

" You astonished him, I dare say.'.' 

** I'll engage I did. Wantihg to humbug me that way, taking me for a 
nath'ral, beki^e I come from the country 1" 

*^ Oh, I'm not sure of that," said the trayeller. ** It is their usual practice 
to take measure of their customers." 

*' Is it, thin ?" 

** It really is." 

*^ See that, now !" said Rory, with an air of. triumph. " You would think 
that^they wor cleverer in the town than in the counthry ; and they ought te 
be so, by all accounts , — ^but in regard to what I towld you, you see, we're be* 
fore them intirely." 

'^ How BO ?" said the traveller. 

.** Arfay ! bekase they never throuble people in the counthry at all with tak- 
in' their measure ; but you jist go to a fair, and bring your fut along with you« 
and somebody else dhrives a cartful o' brogues into the place, and there you 
sarve yoursel? ; and so the man gets his money and you get your shoes, and 
every one's plazed. Now, isn*t that betther than sitch DotcLcs as thim in 
Dublin, that must have the measure, and keep you waitin' ? while in the coun- 
ifurj there's no delay in life, but it's jist down with your money and off with 
your brogues !" 

*^ On with your brogues, you mean l** said the traveller. 

" No, indeed, now !" said Rory ; " you*re out there. Sure we wouldn't be 
fo vrasteful as to put on a bran new pair o' brogues to go lickin' the road home ! 
— ^no, in troth ; we keep them for the next dance we're goin' to, or maybe to 
go to chapel of a Sunday." 
• ** And if you don't put them on, how can you tell they fit you V* 

" Oh, they're all alike !" 

" But what would you do when you wanted to go to your dance, if you found 
your brogues were too small ?" 

*^ Oh, uitkt niver happens. They're all fine aisy shoes." 

** Well, but if they prove too easy ?" 

** That's aisy cured,'* said Rory : " stuff a thrifle o' hay into them, like the 
Mnllingar heifers." 

'* MiSlin^ar heifers P' said the traveller, rather surprised by the oddity of 
the expression 
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* Ym, ar," said Rory ; *' did you niver hear of the Mallingar heifen 1^ 

•«N6ver." 

'* Why, you see, sir, the women in Wtatmeath, they say, is thick in the legs, 
Irod help them, the craythars ! and so there's a saying again them, * You're 
bee£ to the heels, like a Mollingar heifer.' " 

" Oh, I perceive." 

" Yes, sir, and it's all on aocoont of what I towld you ahout the hay.** 

" How V* said the traveller. 

*' Why, there's an owld joke you may take a turn out of, if you like, whea 
f ou see a girl that's thick in the fetlock ; you eall afther her, and say, ^ Young 
woman !' She turns round, and then says you, ' I hex jour pardon, ma'am, 
but I think you're used to wear hay in your shoes.' Inm, if she's innocent^ 
shell ask, * Why V and thin you'll say, ' Bekase the calves has run down your 
legs to get at it.' " 

*' I see," said the stranger ; '^ that is, if she's innocent." 

" Yis, sir — simple, I mane ; but that seldom happens, for they're commonlj 
up to you, and 'cute enough." 

^^ Now, in case she's not innocent, as you say V* said the traveller. 

" Faith ! maybe it's a sharp answer you'll get thin, or none. It's as like ai 
not she may say, * Thank'ee, young man, my udf doesn't like hay, and so you're 
welkim to it yourself? " 

*^ But all tliis time," said the traveller, "you have not told me of your reason! 
for getting the gridirons." 

" Oh, wait a bit," said Rory ; " sure it's that I'm eomin' to. Where's this I 
wasV 

** You were running dovm the Mullingar girls' legs," said the traveller. 

•* I see you're sharp at an answer yourself, sir,' said Rory. " But what I 
mane is, where did I lave off tellin' you about the* present U)r the priest'?— 
wasn't it at the bootmaker's shop ? Yes, that was it. Well, sir, on laving the 
shop, as sooU as I kem to myself afther the fellow's impidence, I begun to think 
what was the next best thing I could get for his riverence ; and vnth that, 
while I was thinkin' about it, I seen a very respectable owld gintleman goin' 
by, with the most beautiful stick in his hand I ever set my eyes on, and % 
eoolden head to it that w;a8 worth its weight in goold ] and it gev him such an 
lUigant look altogether, that says I to myself, 4t'B the very thing for Father 
Kinshela, if I could get sitch another.' And so I went looking about me every 
ehop r 
-—and, 
lax' 

fond o' walkin' there ; and lovely craythurs they wor ! and I can't b'lieve thai 
the town is such an onwholesome place to live in, for most o' the ladies I seen 
there had the most beautiful rosy cheeks I ever clapt my eyes upon^and the 
beautiful rowling eyes o' them ! Well, it was in Dame Sthreet, as I was sayin\ 
that I kem to a shop where there was a power o' sticks, and so I wint in and looked 
at thim ; and a man in the place kem to me and ax'd me if I wanted a cane % 
* No,' says I, * I don't want a cane : it's a stick I want,' says I. ' A cane, you 
mane^^ says he. * No,' says I, * it's a stick' — for I was detarmined to have no 
cane, but to stick to the stick. ^ Here's a nate one,' says he. ^ I don't want a 
note one,' says I, *but a responsible one,' says I. * Faith!' says he, 'if an 
Irishman's stick was responsible, it would have a great dale to answer for,'— 
and he laughed a power. I didn't know myself what he meant, but tha4'« 
what he said. 

" It was because you asked for a responsible stick," said the traveller. 

" And why wouldn't I," said Rory, " when it was for his riverence I wanted 
U ? Why wouldn't he have a nice-lookin', respectable,^ responsible stick V 

" Certainly," said the traveller. 

*^ Well, I picked out one that looked to my likin'^a good substantial 

■ » 

* BcipouiUo It alwftyt applied by th« Itish p e di atry >a the leue of letpeetiblei 




witli(4ui HoTft^taii^tw I ceo&tbai' tho. ^odd-headad <m« whs toidGlur I 
toaldn^t come up to them 3 and bo says I, *■ Give me a howld o^ tbali,* atcpf I— > 
and I tak a g^ip iv it. I neve? wm so surpriwd in nry life. L thought to get 
^good, bi-ave handful of a solid stick : but, my dear, it was well it didn't !▼ 
Dut o' my hand a'most, it was so light. ^ Phew !' says I, * what sort of a sdek 
IS this V * I tell you it^s not a stick, but a cane,^ says he. *■ Faith, I believe 
^yon,* save I. ^ You see haw gpod and light it is,' says he. Think o* that, sir ! 
' —to call a stick good and light, as if there could be any good in life in a slick 
' jluii wasn't heavy, and could sthreck a gpod blow ! ' Is it jokin you are?' says 
L * Don't yon feel it yonrs^f V sa^s he. ' Throth, I can hardljr feel it atsll/ 
ttys I. ' ^re that's the beauty oi it,' says he. Think o* the ienorant v«gp^ 
Inno ! to call a stick a beauty that was as light a'most as a 'bmrash. ' And 
SO you can hardly feel it V says htt, grinuin'. * Yia, indeed,' says I : * and whsATs 
worse, I don't think I can make any one else feel it, either.' ^ Oh, yoa> wsnt a 
stick to bate people_with V say^ he. ^ To be sure,' says I : ^ snre that's tha 




fticks,'. says I, * for you daren^i stand before any oms with sitch a tkrmuen as 
that in your fist.' ^ WeU, piek out the heaviest o' them you plase,' says hm ; 
^tak^ your choice.* So I wint pokin' and rummagin' among them^ and, if! ftn 
believe me, there wasn't a stic^ in the whole sh<^ worth' a kiok us tlwismiis 
•— divil a one !" 

** But why did youreq^re such a heavv stick for the priest ^ 

" Bekase there's not a man in the parish wants it more," said Rory. 

*' Is he so quarrelsome, then 1" asked the travellst. 

'^'Kos but the greatest 0' pacesaakers," said Rory; 

^Then what does he want the heavy stick for If'* 

^^orwallowpin' his flock, to be sure,'' said Rory. 

*^ Walloping !" said the traveiler, dioking with laughter: 

"Oh, you may laugh," said Rory ;. "but, 'pon my sowl, ywi wouldn't Isitf^ 
I iJT you wor undher his hand, for he has a brave heavy onev God bless him sm 
SlUare him to us !" 

" And what is all this walloping for?" 

'* Why, sir, when we have a bit of a fight, for ftin, or the vegidar facttoK 
tttTtlie fair, his riverence sometimes hears of it, and comes, av coorse." 

'^ Good God !'^ said the traveller^ in real astonishment, " does the priest 
«e battle?" ^ 

*' No, no, BO, sir f Isee yeu're quite a sthra&ger in the couothry . The priest 
JcSn it t Oh, by no manes. But he comes and stops it ; and, av ooorsS) the 
<mV way to stop it is to ride into thim, and vTallq) thim all ronnd before faittt 
Sftld disparse thim — scatther thim like chaff before the wind ; and it'a the bssfc 
of sticks he requires for that same." 

<* But might he not have his heavy stick on purpose foy- that servioet stid 
iMLq use of a lighter one on other occasions ?" 

"As for that matther, sir," said Rory, " there's no knovrii^ tiie minit he Stteht 
VWtttt it; for heis often necesatated to have recoorse to it. It might be, g(&g 
fhrough the village, the public-house is too full, and in he goes, and dhrives 
ihttn out. Oh, it would delight- your heart to see the style he clears apublie- 
house in, in no time." 

**But wouldn't his spealdng to them answer the purpose as well ?'* 
•'•"Oh, no! he doesn't like to throw away his discoorse on thim; slid WI7 
should he ? He keeps that for the blessed althar on Sunday^ which is a fitter 
place fbr it ; besides^ he does not like to be sevare on us." 

" Severe !" said the traveller, in surprise ; " why, haven't you said he thrasliss 
you round on all occasions P 

*' Yis, ar ; but what 0' that? Sure tbalt'B nothia' to his tongue— %is WOrds 
Is BSfe swoords or razors, I may say : we*re used to a lick of a stick every day, 
bat not to sitch. Isnguaigs as hu rksreAOttsttsstiinss murthurs ns with when 



ve diflploze him. Oh, it^s terrible, bo ife is, to have the w6ight of his tongue on 
joa I Throth, Td rather let him bate me from this till fo-mori:ow, thaa hard 
one angry Word fifom him." 

" I see th'ea he' EBmSt have a hea^ Mok;**' sDid* ttie ti»lvell«ttr. 

^ ** To besure he must, sir, at all times';, smd that was the raison I was so par^ 

Scalar in the shq^i; and afther 8{>endmT oner an keur — ^wtould you b'lie?e it ! 

— divil a stick I could get in the plioe fit for a child, much less a man— all 

poor contimptible thiD^<; and so thei iftan I wasr talkin' to says to me at last, 

* It's odd that in aU these sticks ther)e!<S not one to plaze you.' ^ You know 
nothin' about it,' sapi I. ^ You'd better be off, and take up no more o* my 
time,' says he. « As fbl? your time,* siijKS T, ' Vd be sorry to idle anybody ; bub 
in the regard of knowin' a stick, I'll give up to> lui man,' says I. ^Look at 
that,' says I, howldin' up myoWn putty Mt o' MaekthomI had in my fist. 

* Would you compare your owld batter'd stick,' sajB he, (fchete was a few chips 
out of it, for it is an owld friend as yoa may see) — would you compare it,' 
says he^ * to this I'^howldioT up one of his b«!ru«bes. * Well,' says I, ' if 
you Uke 
•You ■ 
my sowl 

the same time, the divila swe^er bit o' timber in the wide worfd than the 
same blackthorn ; and if you'd like to taste it, you may thr^;" ^No,' says he^ 

* I'm no happy cure^' (<^ somethin* he said about cure.) * Thin if you're not 
aisy to cure,' says T, 'you'd betther not fight;" which is; thrue — and some 
men is unwholesome, and miisn't fight by raison of it'— and^ indeed, it's a 

> great loss^ to a mau that hasn't flesh, that's atsy to hale^'^ 
V " Pm sore of it^'' said the traveller. '< Buii about the gridiron t" 
t: " Sure Pm tellm^ you aiboot^ it," said Rovy; '* only Pm not oome to it yel* 
'; You see,'* continued he, '* I was so disgusted with th«m shopkeepei^ in Dublin, 
I that my heart; wa» fairly broke with their ignorance, and I seen' they knew 
nothin* at all about what I Wanted, and so I came away without any thing for 
his riverence, though it was on my mind all this day on the road; and 
comin' through the little town in the middle' <f the rain, I thought of a 
gridiron." 

*' A very natural thing to think of in a i^ower of rain>" said the tr£hretler. 
** Ite 'i6wasn*t the raan made mo think of it— I thinflc it was God put a gridi- 
ron in my heart, scein' it was a present for the priest I intended ; md wlitftiil 
thought of it, it came into my head, afther, that it would be a fine thing to sit 
on, fur to keep one out of the rain, tbsft was raioatin' my cordheroW on* tfte 
top o' the coach ; so I kept my eye otit as we drove along up the sthrtset, and 
sure enough what shomld [ see at a shop half w%y dowti the town bat #g|ridttOQ 
hanging up at the doer I and so I wint* back to get iti" 
•*' But isn't a gridiron an odd present ? hasn't his reverence one already, V* 
** Wq had, sir, before- it was bruk ; but that's what l remembered, ttft f 
iiKppened to be up at his plaee one day, sittin* in the kitchen^ when McHy 
was brilin' some mate on it for hia riverence : and while she just turned aboat 
to get a pinch a* salt to shake over' it, the dog that was in the place made a 
dart at the gridiron on the fire and threw it down, and up he whips the mate 
before one of US' coisild scop him. With that Molly whips up the gridiron, and 
says she, ' Bad luok to you, you disrespectfol baste ! would nothin' sarve you 
hak tho priest*^ dintter P and she made a crack o* the gridiron at him. ^ As 
you have the mate, you shall have the gTidirt>n too,' says she; and with that 
she gave him such a rap on the head with it, that the oars flew out of it^ find 
his head v^ent through it, and away he pulled it out of her hands, and ran oflP 
with the gridiron hangin' round his neck like a necklace — and he went mad 
a'most with it; for though a kettle to a dog's tail is nathrel, a gridiron round 
his neck is very surprising to him ; and away he tathered over the eountUrji 
"till there wasn't a taste o' the gridiron left together." 

" So yon thought of supplying ita place ?' said the travellef. 
•* Yes, sir," said Rory. •' I don t think I could do betther.** 
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"But irhftt did you get tvo fori" M.id the trBveller. 

■■ Why, sir, when I thought of hov good a sate it would make, I Ihonght of 
■ yao At the gome time.'' 

"That was verj- kind of ;ou,'' said the traieller; "more partioutarlj as I 
bave done nothing to deserve auck attention." 

"You'll excuse me there Mr, if you plaze," said Rory; "youbehaYed tomt^ 
£l, likes gintleman, and the word of ijiyility is never thrown away," 

" Every gentleman,'' I hope," said Ihe traveller, "would do the same." 

" Every rofe giotleman, certainly," said Rory; "but there's many o" them 
. &t,t calls themselves gintlemen that doesn't do the like ; and it's the stiff word 
they have for us, and the hard word maybe — and they think good clolhes makes 
«U the differ, jui^t as if a man hadn't b heart under a frieze coat." 

"I'm Borry to hear it," said the traveller; "but J hope such conduct is not 



" Throth I there's more of it than there ought to be," said Rory. " But thim 
that's the eonthrairy is never losers by it — and so by me and you, sir — and 
anre it's a dirty dog I'd be to see the ginlleman beside me eittin' in wet, that 
save me a share of his paraplew, and the civil word, that is worth more — for 
the hardest rain only wets the body, but the hard word cuts the heart," 

"I've reason to be obliged to you," said the Iraveller, "and I assure youIUB 
so; but I ahould like to know what you'll do with the eeoond gridiron." 

" Oh, I'll engage I'll find use for it,'' siud Rory. 

"Why, indeed," said the traveller, "from tJje example yon have given of 
of yourreadinesa of invention, I ahould not doubt that ^ou will, — for certainly 
you have made, on Iho preaeut occoeion, a most original application of (ha 
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** Faith, I dar say,'' said Rojry,. '^wo are the first mortiais ever wor on a- 
gridiron.'* 
** Since the days of St. Laurence," said the traveller. 
^ " Why, used St. Larrance, God bless him ! sit on a gridiron ?" said Rory. 
t " No," said the traveller, " but he was broiled upon one." 

"Oh, the thieves of the world ! to brile him— and did they ate him afther, 
sir V 

"No, no," said the traveller — " they only broiled him. But I thought you 
good Catholics knew all about the martyrs ?" 

" And so we do, sir, mostly ; — but 1 never heerd of Saint Larrance afore : 
or if I did, Pm disremimbered of it." 

" But you do know aJ:>out most of them, you say ?" 

** Oh ! sartainly, sir. Sure, I often heerd how Saint Stephen was hunted up 
and down ] which is the raison we begin to hunt always on Saint Stephen's 
Day." 
" You forget there too," said the traveller ; " St. Stephen was stoned." 
" To be sure, sir — sure I know he was : didn't I say they run afther him 
throwid' stones at him, the blackguards ! till they killed him — huntin' him for 
. his life } Oh, thin, but wasn't it a cruel thing to be a saint in thim haythen 
times, to be runnin' the world over, the poor marchers, as they might well bo 
caUed T" 

" Yes," said the traveller ; " those were days of trial to the saints." 
" Faith, I go bail they never gave them any thrial at all,'* said«Ilory, " but 
jist murthered them without judge or jury, the vagabones ! — though, indeed, 
for the matther o' that, neither judge or jury will do a man much good while 
there's false witnesses to be had to swear what they're paid for, and maybe the 
' jury and the judge onlv too ready to b'lieve them ; and maybe a boy is hanged 
; in their own minds aiore he's put upon his thrial at all, unless he has a good 
< friend in some great man who doesn't choose to let him die." 
■^ " Is it possible,'' asked the travellej:, " that they manage matters here in 
'^ this way V* 

|i "To be sure they do, sir, — and why wouldn't a gintleman take care of his 
people if it was phizin' to him ?■' 

" It is the laws and not the gentlemen should be held in respect," said the 
traveller: "the poor man's life should never depend upon the rich man's 
pleasure 



CHAPTER III. 

A PIEP INTO IRELAND FORTY YEARS AGO — HINTS FOR CHARGING JURIES — EVERY 
LANDLORD HIS OWN LAWGIVER — PRIDE OF JBIRTH— ^A JOCULA* PRINCE ON FOOT. 
AND A POPULAR PEER ON HORSEBACK. 

A TRAIN of musing, on the traveller's part, rapidly succeeded his last re- 
mark y and as he went jolting along unconsciously over the wretched road, he 
was mentally floundering through the deep ruts of political speculation, and 
looking forward, through the warm haze which a young imagination flings 
rounds its objects, to that happier time when Ireland should enjoy a loftier i 
position than that implied by what Rory O'More had said. But, alas ! instead | 
of this brilliant advent, blood and crime, and all the fiercer passions that de- 
grade human nature, making man more like a demon than a human being, 
was the futurity which Ireland was doomed to experience ; and while ihe en- 
thusiasm of the young traveller looked forward to the heights where his imagi- 
nation enthroned his country's fortunes, he overlooked' and saw not the valley 
of blood that lay between. 

And forty years (abnost half a century) have passed away smce the young 
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tnthiudast indulged in his rinon, and still is Ireland the theme of fierce 
diBOttssion. ^ 

It was Rory O'More's remark u^on the nature of judicial trials in Ireland 
that had started the trareller on his train of musing. An Irishman b^ birth, 
he had long been absent from his native land, and was not aware of its internal 
details ; and that such a state of feudality as that implied by Rory's observa- 
tion could exist in Ireland, while England enjoyed the fullest measure of her 
ocmstitution, might well surprise him ; — ^but so it was. 

The period to which this relates was 1797, when distrust, political preju- 
dice, and religious rancor were the terrible triumvirate that assumed dominion 
over men^s minds. In such a state of things, the temple of justice could 
scarcely be called a sanctuary, and shelter was to be found rather beneath the 
mantle of personal influence than under the ermine of the judge. Even to 
this day in Ireland, feudal influence is in existence ; but forty years ago, it 
superseded the laws of the land. 

So much was this the case, that it is worth recording an anecdote of the 
period, which is a fact : the names it is unnecessary to give. 

A certain instance of brutal assault, causing loss of life, had occurred, so 
aggravated in its character that the case almost amounted to murder, and the 
offender, who stood his trial for the offence, it was expected, would be sentenced 
to transportation, should he escape the forfeiture of his life to the law. The 
evidence on his trial was clear and convincing, and all attempts at defence had 
failed, and the persons assembled in the court anticipated a verdict of guilty on 
the heaviest counts in the indictment. The prosecution and defence had 
closed, and the judge had nearly summed up the evidence, and was charging 
the jury directly against the prisoner, when a bustle was perceived in the body 
of the court. The judge ordered the crier to command silence, and that ofificcr 
obeyed his commands without producing any effect. The judge was about to 
direct a second and more peremptory command for silence, when a note vras 
handed up to the bench, and the judge himself, instead of issuing his command 
for silence, became silent himself, and perused the note with great attention. 
He pursued his charge to the jury no farther, but sent up a small slip of paper 
to the foreman, who forthwith held some whispered counsel with his brother 
jurors ; and when their heads, which had been huddled together in consulta- 
tion, separated, and they resumed their former positions, the judge then con- 
tinued his address to them thus : — 

" I have endeavored to point out to you, gentlemen of the jury, the doubts 
of this case, but I do not think it necessary to proceed any further \ — I have 
Buch confidence in your discrimination and good sense, that I now leave the 
case entirely in your hands ; — if you are of opinion that v:hii you have been 
pvt in possession of in the prisoners favor counterbalances the facts sworn to 
against him, you will of course acquit him — and any doubts you have. I need 
not tell you, should be thrown into the scale of mercy. It is the proud pre- 
eminence, gentlemen, of our criminal laws — laws, gentlemen, which are part 
and parcel of the glorious constitution, that is the wonder and the envy of sur- 
rounding nations, that a prisoner is to have the benefit of every doubt ; and, 
therefore, if you think proper, of course you will find the prisoner kot guilty." 

*' Certainly, my lord," said the foreman of the jury, *' we are of your lord- 
ship's opinion, and we say not guilty." 

The fact was, the great man of the district where the crime had been com- 
mitted, whose serf the prisoner was, had sent up his compliments to the judge 
and jury, stating the prisoner to be a inost useful person to him, and that lie 
would feel extremely obliged if they would acquit him. This ruffian was a sort of 
bold, sporting, dare-devil character, whose services in breaking dogs, and at- 
tending his master and his parties on wild mountain-shooting and iishing ex- 
cursions, were invaluable to the squire ; and human life, which this fellow had 
sacrificed, was nothing in the scale when weighed against the squire's diver- 
sion. This will scarcely be credited in the present day ; nevertheless, it is a fact. 
Another occurrence of the time shows the same disregard of the law : though 
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' the case is by no means so bad, inasmuch as the man was only taken up for 

•an offence, but was not tried — he was only rescued to save him that trouble. 

He had committed some offence which entitled him to a lodging in the county 

jail, and was oecordingly taken into custody by the proper authorities ; but, 

• as the county town was too distant to send him to at once, he was handed over 

* to the> care of a military detachment that occupied a small village in the 
( neighborhood. To the little barrack-yard or guard-house of this outpost he 

/was committed ; but he did not remain there long, for his mountain friends 
came down in great numbers and carried him off in triumph, having forced 
the barracks. The moment the colonel of the regiment, a detachment of 
which occupied the post, received intelligence of the circumstance, he marched 
the greater part of his men to the place, vowing he would di'ag the prisoner 
who had been committed to the care of his troops from the very heart of his 
mountains, and that neither man, woman, or chiW should be spared who dared 
to protect him from capture. While the colonel, who was an Knglishman, was 
foaming with indignation at this contempt of all dtder displayed by the Irish, 
. Mr. French waited on him and asked him to dinner. The English colonel 
said he would be most happy at any other time, but at present it was impossi- 
ble ; — that if he could, he would neither eat, drink, nor sleep, till he had vin- 
dicated the laws. 

'* Pooh, pooh 1 My dear sir," said INIr. French, " it is all very well to talk 
^bout the laws in England, but they know nothing about them here." 

•' Then it's time, sir, they should be taught," said the colonel. 

'• Well, don't be in a hurry, at least, my dear* si^r," said Mr. French. " I as- 
sure you the poor people meant no disrespect to the laws ; it is in pure igno- 
.xance they have made this mistake." 

•• Mistake !" said the colonel. 

" Ton my soul ! nothing more," said Mr. French ; " and if you think to make 

'tfthem wise at the point of the bayonet, you'll find yourself mistaken : you'll 

have the whole country in an uproar, and do no gO(xl after all ; for once these 

.fellows have given you the slip, you might as well go hunt after mountain- 

. goats !*' 

^' But consistently with my duty, sir ^" 

" Your duty will keep till to-morrow, colonel dear, and you'll meet three or 
four other magistrates, as well as me, at my house, who will tell you the same 
<that I have done. You'll be wiser to-morrow, depend upon it j — so come home 
.with me to dinner." 

The colonel, who was a man of deliberation, rode home with Mr. French, 
who talked him over as they went along : — '• You see, my dear sir, how is it 
..possible you should know the people as well as we do I Believe me, every 
.landlord knows his own tenantry best, and we make it a point here never to 
interfere with each other in that particular. Now, the fellow they took away 
'from your men " 

•' Curse them !" said the colonel. 

" Keep yourself cool, my dear colonel. That fellow, for instance — ^now he is 
'One of Blake's men ; and if Blake toants the fellow to be hanged, he'll send him 
in to you." 

*' Send him in ! — why, sir, if my regiment could not keep the rascal, what 
chance has Mr. Blake of making him prisoner ?" 

'- 1 said nothing, colonel,' of making him prisoner ; I said, and still say, that 
4f Blake wants him to Ixj hanged, hell send him in.'*'' 

" Do you mean to say, my good sir, that he'll desirie him to come in and be 
Jianged ?" 

"Precisely." 

" And will he come '?'' 

" Most undoubtedly, if Blake desires him." 

The colonel dined with Mr. French that day ; the day following, the regi- 
ment was marched back to headquarters, and Blake did not send in his man to 
•be hanged. So much for feudality ! 
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Eat the young traveller knew not these facts, and he was awakened from the* 
^vorie in which he was indulging, by the blowing of a long tin bom, announo- 
iag the arrival of the coach at a dirty little town, where it was to stop for the 
meht. It drove up to what was called a hotel, round the door of which, thougli 
fitill raining heavily, a crowd of beggars stood, so thick that the passengers 
could hardly press their way through them into the house : and while they 
were thus struggling for admittance, obstreperous prayers ass*ailed their ears 
on all sides, in horrid discord and strange variety — for their complaints and 
their blessings became so jumbled together as to produce a ludicrous eifcct. 
There were blind and lame, broken bones, widows, and orphans, &c., &c. 

** Pity the blind ! and may you never sec — " 

" To-morrow morning wont find me alive if you don't relieve — '^ 

** The guard will give me something, your honor, if you II only bid him — ^* 

*^ Be quiet, you divil 1 and don't taze the gintleman ! Sure he has — ''^ 

" Thi*ee fatherless childer — ' 

** And broke his two legs — " 

^' That is stone blind — " 

** And met a dhreadful accident ! — and sure the house fell on him, and he*» 
Jyin' undher it these three weeks without a bit to ate, but — " 

** Three fatherless children and a dissolute widow — *' 

** Lying on the broad of her back, with nothing on her but — '^ 

" The small-pox, your honor !■' 

" For heaven's sake ! let me pass," said the young traveller, who had a hor- 
ror of the small-pox : and pressing through the crowd that environed him into 
ihe house, he entered the first room he saw, and suddenly closed the door be- 
Jiind him. 

As soon, however, as he recovered his first alarm at the mention of the ter- 
rible disease lie so much dreaded, he called for the waiter and made inquiries 
far Rory. Finding he was in the house, he sent him a message to say he 
would be glad to see him; and on Rory making his appearance, he requested 
liim to be seated, and asked him would he have something to drink T 

Rory declined it until the traveller said that he himself would join him in a 
potation after the wetting ; and when Rory understood that the traveller meant 
they should sit down together over their glasses, he accepted the offer with mo- 
dest thankfulness, and expressed his acknowledgment for the honor done him 
by his travelling companion. 

in the course of their conversation, the young traveller found, that with all 
the apparent simplicity of Rory, he was not deficient in intelligence, and that 
the oddity of the incidents in which he had described himself as being an actor, 
arose more from the novelty of his position in a large city than in any inherent 
(Stupidity. He became possessed of his name also, and Rory could not help 
showing his pride in having one so good ; for while he affected to laugh at his 
proud descent, it was quite clear he had a firm belief in it. 

** I suppose, sir, you have heerd tell of one Rory O'More in the owld times?" 

*' Yes— -King of Leinster, you mean." 

** So they say, sir, — that he and his people before him wor kings time out o* 
xmnd, until bad fortune came to thim and they went to the bad intirely ; and 
the English dhruv thim out bekase they had a way of puttin' between people : 
nod while they were squabblin- one with the other, the English used to come in 
and do them both out, like the owld story of the lawyer and the oysthers. Well, 
lirhen once they were dhruv out, they went witherin' and drindlin' dovm by ; 
degrees, and at last they hadn't a fut of land left thim, nor even a house over 
iheir heads, and so we wor reduced in that way, sir." 

" Then you consider yourself the descendant of the O'More ?" said the 
traveller. 

** Throth, sir, and they say we are the owld O'Mores : but sure I laugh at it.*' 

•* But wouldn't you be angry if any one else laughed at it ?'' 

** I dunna but I might,'' said Rory, with much ingenuousness. 

** And why do yo« laugh at it then 1** 
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" Why, afther all, sir, sure it's quape enough for a man to bo talkin^ «f bis- 
.great relations that was formerly, when at this present he is only a proos* anoxic* 
in' man ) and if I was ever so much the thrue discindant of Hory O'Mo^^ snro 
I oan^t forget what I am now." 

'' You may be the representative of the house, for all that ?-' said the traveUer. 

" Oh ! as for the house," sttid Rory, " 'pon my sowl ! there*s a cruel differ 
there betune us ; the right Rory O'More lived in Dunamaise — that was some^ 
thing like a house ) and 1 have only a poor cSbin to live in." 

^* But still you may be the true descendant of Ihe right Rory, as yon call 
him," said the traveller, who wished to probe the feelings of the peasant on 
this subject, and discover how far the pride of hirtk coidd survive loss of sta^ 
tion : and he was pleased to discover (for he was'himself of high descent) that 
ages of misfortune could not extinguish the fire of a proud race ; and he morer 
than ever felt the truth of the observation, that it is only they who have no 
^ancestry to boast of who affect to despise it. 

To such as these, or those to whom ancestral fower as well as name has de- 
scended, — or to the many who take no pleasure in tracing to their secret souroes 
the springs of action and feeling in the human mind and heart, — ^it may seem 
incredible that a poor peasant could retain the pride of birth when 1^11 its sub* 
stantial appendages were gone ; yet so it was. But it was a pride that was un- 
obtrusive. Circumstances had modified and moulded it to the necessities of 
the peasant's station ] he was respectful in his demeanor to all whose position 
in society was better than his own, conscious though lie might be of their in- 
ferior blood ) and while he took olf his hat to some weathy plebeian, he never 
•considered the blood of the 0*Mores to be degraded. The fallen fortunes <^ 
hisiiouse were not a subject of personal regret to him; it was in a national 
point of view they were lamented. That Ireland had lost her King of Leinster 
he considered a misfortune : but he never for a moment regretted that he, his 
lieir, as he believed himself to be, (and perhaps was,) was obliged to eat po» 
tatoes and salt. But of the fair fame of the More he was as jealous as their 
founder, and insult in the remotest degree roused the latent feelings of family 
pride in his bosom. Not the great Rory himself, perched on his castled crag 
of Dunamaise, could be more jealous of the honor of his house than his hum* 
ble namesake in his thatched cabin. 

The young traveller, it has been already said, took pleasure in making mani- 
fest this feeling of our hero : and in doing so, he found that Rory had a pro- 
vincial as well as personal pride of ancestry. The south, Rory protested, " bet 
iaiSl Ireland in the regard of high blood." 

•' They have good blood in the north, too," said the traveller. 

^* Oh, they may have a thrifle of it ; but it^s not the rale owld sort ; nothing 
^ compare vnth us.'^ 

" Do you forget the O'Neil ?" said the traveller. 

^^Oh, that's good, I don't deny,'' said Rory; ^^but one swallow makes bo 
summer." 

'• But I can count more than one," said the iaraveller ; ^^ there's Talbot, De 
Lacy, Fitzgerald — ^" 

" Oh, murther ! murther ! sure fhim is only invadhers, and not the owld Irish 
at all. You would never compare thim with the O' Mores, tdie O'Dempsys, tho 
O'Connells, the O'Doimghues, the O'Shaughnessys !" 

'^ Stop, stop !'' said the traveller, who did not know to what length his bead- 
roll of O's might extend ; '^ you forget that the head of the Fitzgeralds is Dok^ 
of Leinster." 

*^ But O'More was King of Leinsther, sir, if yon plase.'' 

** Very true, Rory ; but still the Geraldlns are a noble raed." 

» Who are they, sir i" 

"'The Fitzgeralds." 

"Oh, tlie Juke o' Leinsther, yon mane, is it ?" 

"Yes." 

*' Faith, thin, to show you, air, how little we think o> them down in th9 
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tooth, m tell jon flomething that I know is a thruth, bekaie I had it friemt 
0*Dempsy himself, who plavM the thriek aa the juke, and said the thing to • 
him. for he^s a eomioal bkae/' 

« Well, what is it 1" 

i* Why, you see, sir, ODempsj was comin^ home from Dublin, and the- ■■ 
money was gettin' finedrawn with ' him, and he wanted to see if he had 
enough left to pay for the coach home; and, by dad, the change was so 1 
scarce that he was obliged to hunt it up in his pocket into the corner, like a >* 
o<»ithrairy cowlt, before he could lay howld of it at all ; and when he did get 
it into the pawm of his fist, it was almost ashamed to see the light, it looked 
so eontimptible ; and my bowld ODempsy seen the coach was out of the - 
question, or even a lift in the canal-boat, and so he put his thrust in Provi- 
dence, and took a big dhrink tAat night to strengthen him for the niomin' ; 
and the next day on he set home, with a short stick in his hand and a pair 
o' good legs undher him ; and he met nothin' remarkable antil he came to • 
betune Kilcock and Maynooth ; and it was thin that he heerd the tramp of 
horses gallopin^ after him, and he turned round and seen three gintlemen 
comin^ up in great style ; one o' them, a fine full handsome man, the picthur - 
of a gintleman, and a fine baste undher him, and the gintlemen along with 
him very ni^e too; one in particular, a smart nate-made man, with a fine- 
bright eye and a smilin' faoe, and a green handkicher round his neck, and a 
sportin* aisy sate on his horse ; and l)empsy heerd him say, as they dhrew up •' 
jist behind him, ' Look what a fine step that fellow has !' (manin' O'Dempsy } 
and, indeed, a claner boy isn-t in all Ireland than himself, and can walk with « 
any man.) So when they came up to him, the small gintleman said, ^ God 
save you !* ' God save you kindly, sir !' says O'Dempsy. * You don't let the - 
grass grow undher your feet, my man,' says the gintleman. ^Nor corn 
neither, sir,' says O'Dempsy. * So I see by the free step you have,' says the 
gintleman, laughin' } and the others laughed too, the full gintleman in parti- - 
cular : and says he, * Well, Ned, you got your answer.' 

*• Now the minit that O'Dempsy heerd the word * Ned,' and it bein' in the * 
neighborhood o' Cartown, which is the Juke o' Leinsther's place, the thought 
jumped into his head that it was Ijord Edward Fitzjaral' was in it : for he - 
always heerd he was small, and handsome, and merry, and that the juke his 
brother was a fine-lookin' man : and so with that he made cock-sure in his own ^ 
mind that the full jintleman was the Juke o' Leinsther, and the little one 
Lord Edward. So hearin^ that Ix)rd Edward liked a joke, O'Dempsy never 
let on to suspect who they wor, and they walked beside him, ana had a 
great deal o' discoorse and jokin' and the answers passin' betune them as fast 
its hops. At last says the juke, (for it was himself,) ' You're a yerj merry 
fellow,' says he; * where do you come fi*om ?' *l«rom Dublin, sir.' says 
O'Dempsy. * Oh, I know that by the road you're goin',' says the juke : 
' l)ut I mane, where is your place V * Faith and I have no place,' says 
O'Dempsy: *I wish I had.' 'That's a touch at yow.' says the juke to the 
third gintleman, whoever he was. * But where are you goin' to V says the - 
juke. * I'm goin' home, sir,' says O'Dempsy. ' And where are you when 
you're at home V says the juke. ' Faith, I'm at home everywhere,' says 
O'Dempsy. 

*' Well, Lord Edward laughed at his brother, seein' he couldn't force a 
sthraight answer out of O'Dempsy. ' Will you tell me, thin,' says the juke, ' 

* which are you — ^Ulsther, Leinsther, Munsther, or Connaught V ' Leinsther, 
sir,' says O'Dempsy, though it was a lie he was tellin' : but it was on pur- "^ 
pose to have a laugh agin the juke, for he was layin' a thrap for him all the • 
time. 'You don't spake like a Leinsther man,' says the juke. 'Oh, the 
tongue is very desateful sometimes,' says O'Dempsy. 

" Lord Edward laughed at his brother agin, and said, he'd make no hand of* 
him. ' Indeed,' says Lord Edward ' that fellow would bate Counsellor Curran !' 

* Well, I'll thry him once more,' says the juke ; and, with that says he to •* 
O'Dempsy, ' What's your name V Now that was all O'Dempsy wanted, for to*» 
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nick ]iim; and so say« he, * My name is OSluraghiies^f sly/ * Vf eoloh Toa 
now,^ says the juke ; ^ you can^t be a Leinsther man wilh that name.' * Faith, 
I see you^re too able for me, sir,^ says O'Dempsy, loading him on. ' Well, Mr. 
O^Shaughnessy,' says the juke, ^ it'S somewhere oat of Munster you come.^ 
^ No, faith, sir,^ says O'Dempsy, ^ I am a Leinsther man in aimest ; but I see 
you couldn't be desaived about the name, and so Fll tell you the thruth and 
nothing but the thruth, aboi^ it. Tm a Leinsther man, but I wint to Uto in 
MunstHer, and I was obleeged to change my name, bekase they had no re- 
spect for me there with the one I had.' ' And what was your name V says the 
jukfe. * My name was FitzjaraP, sir,' says O'Dempsy ; ' but they thought me 
only an upstart down in Munsther, so I changed it intoO'Shaughnessy.' With 
thait the juke and Lord Edward laughed out hearty, and the third gentle- 
man says to the juke, ' I think you've eot your hit now.' Well, sir, the juke 
pulled a guinea out of his pocket, ana put it into O'Dempsy's hand, and says 
to him, laughing, '• Take that, you merry rascal, and dhrink my health !' 
^ Long life to your grace P says O'Dempsy, taking off his hat ; * you desarve 
to be an O^ Shaughnessy P * More power to you, Paddy!' says Lord Edward^ 
as they put spurs to their horses ; and away they powdered down the road, 
laughin' like mad;" 

The young traveller enjoyed Rory's anecdote excessively, and scarcely knew 
whieh to admire most — the impudent waggery of Rory s friend, or the good 
humor of the Duke of Leinst^r and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

After much praise of the latter, and some other strange odds and ends from 
Rory, the travellers separated for the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOURNEY CONTINUED — DESULTORY COACH CONVERSATION, IN WHICH THE LIBERTY 
OF ^* THE PRESS," IS DISCUSSED, AND THE THISTLE DECLARED TO BE NOT IN- 
DIGENOUS TO IRELAND ARGUMENTS AND COACHES LIABLE TO BREAK DOWN 

HINTS FOR KEEPING HOUNDS, &C. &C. 

On the following morning, the coach resumed its journey, and Rory and the 
stranger still continued fellow-travellers. 

The insolent aggressor upon Rory, as well as the passenger who sat beside 
him, did not appear ; but their places were occupied by a person to whom 
Rory touched his hat as he took his seat, and another who seemed to be his 
companion. The latter was decidedly a Scotchman : what the other might be 
it was not so easy to decide — perhaps North of England. 

He addressed Kory, and expressed surprise at seeing him. 

^^ Troth, and it's jist as little I expected to see you, Mr. Scrubbs," said 
Rory. 

"' I was up here .on a little business," said Scrubbs. 

" That's what you're always up to, Mr. Scrubbs," answered Rory. 

^^ And you're just as ready for fun, Rory. I suppose it was tJtat brought you 
here !" 

" No, indeed, sir, — ^it was the coach brought me here yestherday." 

" Ay, ay, — ^there you are at your answers ! — I suppose it was in Dublin, then, 
you would be 1" 

*' No, indeed, I would n't be, if 1 could help it." 

*' Well, but you were there ?" 

" Yes, I was." 

^^ And what business had you in Dublin ?" 

" About the lease of the place below." 

^^ Didn't I tell you I'd see about that when the agent came down." 

" Why, you wor seeing about it so long that I thought it might be out 
0' sight at last, and so I wmt myself to the head agent ana settled it at wonst." 
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Sdniblw did not seem weR pleased at this informaUon ; and dience having 
ensned in consequence, Rory took from his pocket a newspaper and began to 
read. For some time Serubbs cast suspicious glances at the paper, tiU at last;, - 
when Rory turned oyer its front page and discovered the title of " The Pxessii** 
Serubbs could no longer remain silent. ^ 

" I wonder you are not ashamed,^ said Serubbs. J 

" Of what ?" said Rory. 

" To read that paper.** 

'- Faith, Pd be more ashamed if I couldnH read it !^' said Rory. 

^' Why, it's all sedition, and treason, and blasphemy." 

'* What's blasphemy ?" said Rory. 

" TSs a word,'* said the young traveller, " that some people always join tD- 
treason and sedition." 

Serubbs gave a look askance at the last speaker ; but seeing he was a sen- 
tleman and rather better dressed than himself, he made no observation to him, 
but said in continuance to Rory — " I always thought you were of the peaceaUe 
and well-disposed class, 0*More, and Fm sorry to see yoo read that desp^ate 
paper.'*^ 

'- Fidth it's very desperate, sure enough, if it be true what they say here, 
that bank-notes will soon be worth nothm*, and won't bring a penny a pound 
in a snuff-shop." 

" Whaf 8 that but treason, Pd like to know," said Serubbs ;— " endeavoring 
to undermine the government ?" 

" Sairtinly,'* said the Scotchman, " it is verra bad to destroy the cawnft^ 
dence in pooblic creydit." 

" I dar say, sir," said Rory to the Scotchman, " you would rather have bank 
notes than golden guineas ?" ii 

*^ I did na say that," said the Scotchman, drily ; " but bank notes are a 
suffeecient security." -i 

" And they say here," said Rory, " that we oughtn't to dhrink tay nor cofibe,' 
nor take snuff, nor smoke tabacky, nor dhrink whisky." * 

"And what do you think of that ?" said Serubbs. ' 

'* Faith, I think them that has no money will follow their advice," siud 
Rory. 

" Ay I but look at the villanoug intention — to injure the revenue, or produce 
a reb^ion." 

" You think, then," said the traveller, " that people must either smell snuff 
or gunpowder, whether they will or no 1" 

'• I know, sir, they'll have gunpowder enough, if it goes to that. We hate 
plenty of royal men to put down sedition, both militia and yeomanry." 

" Which can you trust ?" said the traveller. 

"Do you doubt. their loyalty, sir?*' said Serubbs, waxing rather angrr. 

" It would seem the government does," said the traveller, ** for whole regi- 
ments of yeomanry have been disbanded this year." 

" This was a bitter truth to Serubbs, who, not being able to deny the fact, 
returned the charge upon " The Press." 

" As for that vile paper, they would do right to serve it as ' The Northern 
Star' was served the other day, when the Done^ Militia, God bless them i 
broke open their office, burnt their papers, and broke their printing-presses." 
,{; " What noble and cpnstitutional work for soldiers to be employed upon !" 
said the traveller. " I do not wonder, when the cloth is so degraded, that 
high-minded gentlemen, such as the Didce of Leinster, Lord O'Neil, and Colonel 
Conolly resign their regiments.*' 

This was another bitter fact to which Scfubbs was unable to reply ; ;80 leav- 
ing the field in possession of the enemy, he addressed his Scotch friend on 
some fresh subject, and thus evaded the discussion. 

The traveller with Rory, and Serubbs with the Scotchman, now kept tliem- 
selves distinct, and the day was passing away slowly enough, the monotony of 
the road only broken by some occasional remarks between Serubbs and his 
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friend, or the joua* trsvdler and Rory ; — seeming to obeerre each other with 
matual distrust, a restraint was pat (upon general conversation, and it was only 
some passing obserratioa on the surrounding scenery that either party wouM 
ipenture to indulge in. 

The day was more than half spent, when they were driving throngh a fine 
tract of country, which called forth the Scotchman's admiration. 

*^ A fine kintra this, Mr. Scnibhs,-^ said he. 

^^ YeSfV said Scrabbs, " ^tis a good sort of country, but not fit to compare with 
England.*^ ^ 

Rory looked indignantly at him, but said nothing. 

*^ I dinna ken aboot England,^' said tl^ Scotchman ; *■ but this kintra puts 
me very much in mind o^ my ain.^^ 

" Your kinthry, do you say ?" said Rory, with what heroines call " ineffable 
contempt.'* 

'• Yes, my kintra;*' 

*• Oh, do youhear this ! !** sdd Rory to the young traveller. " He's comparin' 
this counthry to his i ! Why, 'tare an ouns, sir I" said Rory to the Scotchman, 
•* sure you wouldn't be comparin* this lovely fine counthry to Scotland — or 
sayin* it was like it V* 

*"' Yes, but I would, though,** said the SAtchman pertinaciously. 

"Why, by the seven blessed candles, you haven't seen a thistle for the last 
tin miles !** said R(«y. 

The young traveller laughed at Rory's illustration, and the silence and die • 
union of the two parties increased.' 

Thus the day wore on uncodl^rtably enough, and the evening began to 
close, when a premature stop was put'to their journey by the bi*caking down 
of the coach. 

Fortunately for the passengers, the accident was not one that placed them 
in any danger. Some of them v/e»e marly thrown off, and a lady passenger 
who was inside screamed, of course ; and the more she was assured' that there 
was no danger* the louder she screamed. In the meanwhile, the passengers 
jumped off;, and the extreme ' amount of damage to thorn was, that uiey 
could proceed no farther by the coach on their journey as ono of the wheels 
WAS broken. 

Now, wheneFer an aocidentof this kind occurs which is manifestly so bad 
as to be beyond retrieving, it may be remarked that every one looks at it in all 

Sossible ways — ^under it and over it, and round it, just as if looking at it could, 
o any good. So were the passengers congregated round the wheel of the 
coach, ail making their remarks. / 

" It was the nave," said ono. 

" No, — the spokes,^' said another. 

*^ Oh dear, no, — the tire,*' added a third. 

*• Most provoking!" 

*• Scandalous !" said Scrubbs ; " like everything else in this country ! The 
proprietors ought to be prosecuted for having a coach in such a condition:'* ' 

'* Murther, murther!" said the coachman, who lost his 'temper at last when 
the honor of his coach wms concerned : ^ do you hear this ! just as if on acci- 
dent never happened te a ooach. before:" 

** When people pay their money," said Scrubbs, *' they have a right to oem- 
plain." 

*' Sairtinly," said the Sootchman. '^In fac, I think the money should be re- 
funded.** 

•^ Arrah! listen to him !** said Rory, aside to the etrangcr. 

"How far is the coach from the end of the journey T* said the lady. 

" 'Pon my word, ma'am," said R«ry, " the coaoh is at the end of its joumey 
ficr: tiiis day, ai^ow." 

'* And what are we tc^do V said the lady. 

"I'd adveyse," said the Scotchman, "that we should get poost-choifies, 
and chorge them to the coach propreytors." 
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^ Fiuth, that's a fine plan, if you could get them,^^ aM Rory. 

** Then what are we to do ?" said the lady again. 

" If you'd be quiet the laste taste, ma'am, if you plaase,^' said the coachmaifer 
♦* we'll conthrive some oonthriTance by-and-by." 

*' Why, the night is falling,'^ said the lady. 

** It^s time for it,^' said Rory. 

" Oh I" said the lady, " what odd answers these people give one !'' 

The horses now became restless, for the wheelers, pmling, and finding so 
much resistance, began to kick, and their example set the leaders going : the- 
coachman and Rory ran to their heads. 

*^ Bad luck to you,, you fools !'' said Rory to the horses ; ^^ sure, it's glad, and 
not sorry, you ought to be, that the dnrag is off o' you ; be quite, you garransr 
will you !'' and he forced them at last into some obedience. *^ I tell you what 
you'll do now," said he to the coachman ; " jist take off the horses, — ^they'll be 
quite enough here, grazing by the side o' the gripe ,* and you get on one o* them^ 
and pelt away into the town, and come out agin wid a fresh coach," 

" Troth, and it's the best plan, I b'lieve," said the coachman, *' afther all." 

^' And must we stay here !" said the lady. 

^' Barrin' you walk, ma'am." 

*^ And how far might it be to walk V* 

" Faith I don't rightly know," said the coachman. 

" You're a feyne driver," said the Scotchman, " not to know the distance of 
your ain road !" 

** I know it well enough whin I'm dhrivin'," said tho, coachman ; ^'but how 
should I know how far it is to walk 1'' ^ 

^' Why, you stumd rascal !" said the Scotchman, about to make an elabo- 
rate argument to snow the coachman the bull he had made, but he was inter- 
rupted Dv Rory. 

" Arrah ! never mind his prate, Hoolaghan ; do what I bid you, — away wid- 
you into town !" 

*' Indeed, I think 'tis the best thing you can do," said the young traveller. 

" And must we stay here ? Why, 'tis growing dark already, and we may 
be murdered while you are away." 

^'Divil one '11 take the trouble to murther you — don't be in the laste 
afeard !" said Rory. ^^ Up wid you now on the gray, Hoolaghan, you sowl, 
and powdher away like shot !" 

*^ What's that he's saying, sir, about powder and shot V^ said the lady in 
alarm. 

*^ He's only giving directions to the coachman, madam," said the young tra- 
veller. 

** But he said powder and shot ! sir : — is there any danger 1" 

^^ None in the least, I assure you, madam." 

** The horses '11 stay quite enough while your gone," said Rory : " here, gi' 
me your fut — I'll lift you on. the baste." And so saying, Hoolagiian placed 
his left foot in Rory's right hand : and thus aided, he sprang astride of one- 
of the coach-horses. 

*' There now," said Rory, " you're up! and away wid you ! Jist be into the 
town in no time, and back in less. * That's the cut I says Cutty, when he cut his 
mother s throat.' " 

" What's that he*s saying, sir, about cutting throats ?" said the lady. I 

" Nothing, madam, I assure you, you need be alarmed at,'- said the traveller. 

*' Indeed, you need not make yourself onaisy, ma'am, in the laste." said Rory, 
after he had placed Hoolaghan on horseback. ^' It will be all over with you 
soon now." 
The lady shuddered at the phrase, but spoke out. 

*' And now, sir," jsaid Rory to his fellow-traveller, " it's time we should? 
be thinkin' of ourselves ; there's no use you should be loitherin' here until Ui» 

* The ditch. 
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other coach comes hack ; for though it's some miles from the town, where, I 
suppose, you were goin' to, it's not far from this where I must turn off to my 
own placci which lies aoraeis the counthry, about two or three miles away : and if ^ 
you, sir, wouldn't think it bonathe you to come to a poor man's house, sure it's 
proud I'd be to giire your honor a bed ; and though it may not be as good as 
you're used to, still maybe 'twill be betther than stoppin' here by the road- 
side." t 

The traveller expressed his thanks to Rory for the kindness of the offer, but 
said that perhaps he could as well walk to the town. To this Rory objected, 
suggesting the probability of the traveller's losing his way, as he could only be 
his guide as far as the point where he had to turn towards his own home ; be- 
sides many other arguments, urged on Rory's part with so much heart and 
cordiality, that he prevailed on his fellow-traveller to accept his proffered hos- 
pitality. Selecting a small portmanteau from the luggage, the traveller was 
about to throw it over his shoulder, when Rory laid hold of it, and insisted on 
carrying it for him. 

" You've your own luggage to carry !" said the traveller. 

*' Sure mine is nothin' more than a small bundle — no weight in life." 

" And your gridirons, Rory ]" 

'* By the powers ! I was near for^ettin' i/ii/n," said Rory ; *' but sure, thim 
itself is no weight, and I can carry thmi all !" 

*' Stay a moment," said the traveller, whose gallantry forbade that he should' 
leave the lady of the party, alarmed as she was, in sucli a situation, and appa- 
rently not regularly protected, without the offer of his services. He approached 
the coacii, into which the lady had retired to avoid the dew that was now falling - 
heavily, and made his offer with becoming courtesy. 

•' I'm much obliged to you, sir," said she, ** but I have my husband here." 

" Thank you, sir," said a miserable-looking little man, who had not uttered 
a word before ; " I am this lady's husband." — He did not dare to say, " This • 
lady is my wife." 

The traveller made his bow, d!hd he and his guide, leaving the forlorn coach- 
passengers on the road, proceeded at a smart pace towards the cottage of Rory 
O'More. 

•' Those people, I think, are likely to remain a good while before assistance 
can reach them," said the traveller. ' 

'* Faith, I'm thinkin' myself they'll have a good long wait of it," said Rory ; 
" and in throth Pm not sorry for some o' thim." 

" Don't you pity that unfortunate woman 1" 

'• Sorra much !" said Rory ; '• the screechin' fool, with her shc^utin' about her 
throat bein' cut — though, indeed, if it was cut itself, it wouldn't be much mat- 
ther, for all the sinse 1 heerd her spake. Throat cut, indeed 1 as if the whole 
counthry was murtherers and moroders. In throth, the counthry would be quite 
(quiet) enough if they'd let us be quite j but it's gallin' and aggravotirC us they 
are at every hand's turn, and puttm' the martial law on us, and caJliu' us bad 
names, and abusin' our blessed religion." 

''- And are the people much dissatisfied at this state of things I" 

*' Why, I don't see how they could be plazed, sir ! And sure, my heart 
warmed to you whin you gave that dirty Scrubbs his answer to-day ; faith, 
he got his fairin' anyhow from you ! he had no chance at all with you, sir. 
Oh, whin you silenced him, sure it was butther to my bones I" 
I "By-the-bye, who is that person '?" said the traveller. 

*• He is a fellow that lives not far from this, sir j — they call him the Col- 
lecthor." 

*• Collector of what?" 

•' Of everything, faith. He collects tithes fer the parson, and rints for the 
agint, and t^xes and cesSj and all that ) and so he goes by the name of the 
Collecthor," 

*• He's not an Irishman ?" 

** No, thank God, he's not ! Though, indeed, there's some of the Irish bad ' 
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enough to their own, or worsethan sthtaiigca^ maybe; bat I say, thakik €rO^ 
because there's one blackguard the 1o8B beloiags to 'us." 
'' Has he been long here V* 

^' Not to say yery long indeed, coimdherin' all he ha^'dtibe for himself in tfa^ 
time. I remimber whin he came among us first, it was with some horSes-^e 
«H)rt of low stable-helper, a kind of a hanger-on about some officers .that was ia ' 
he town, and thin he was badly off enough. He hadn't as much clothes on , 
nim as would scour a spit, and his flesh, me little he had of it, hacgin* abost 
him as if it didn't fit him. But he wint to Church the first Sunday he was ' 
here, and, as Prodestants is scarce, he was welkim to the parson ; and so that ' 
he mightn't disgrace the congregation, the parson geT him some dacent clothes ; 
and thin he got him to do odd jobs for him, one way or another ; and so he 
majde himself plazin* somehow to the parson, and got on one step afther ano* 
ther. And the parson noticed him to m& squire, and thin the squire gate him 
a lift, for he it was got him to be coUecthor ; and now he has a mighty snug 
house, and a nate farm nigh hand to the parson, though the first place he slep^ 
in, not long ago, when he came to the town beyant, was in the hayloft of t£e 
inn, for they wouldn^t dirty the barrack Stables with him.'* 
'^ Then the parson is his patron V^ 

'^ Not only the parson, but tlie ma^isthrits about the place as well, for they 
know tiiat Squire Kansford notices him." 

'■'• How did he get into the squire's good graces ?^ 

^' There was a cast-off lady of the squire's, that was throublesome to him, and 
£o he gey some soft discoorse, and haid cash too, I b'lieye, to Scrubbs, to make 
an honest woman of her, and take her off his hands ; and so he did ; and now v 
you'll see her goin' in her jantin^ car, if you plaze, along with that mane* j 
spirited dog that tuk another man^s layings, marchin' into church eycry Sunday , 
as bowld as brass, and wid as many ribands on her as would set up a trayelliif ^ 
podlar.'' ^' 

*'And what does the parson say to all tlfls? does he countenance the 
aJSairr * 

" Arr^h, what can he do, sir ?" said Rory. " Sure he can't help it if she wbb ' 
nnproper ; and isn^t it betther she^d go to her duty than stay away, bad as she 
is % And dure, if she was a sinner, that's the greater the raison why he'd be 
glad to help her in mindin' her ways ; and sure, as she hasn't the luck to be f^ 
Roman, it's well for her she's eyen a Prodestant !** 

"That's a yery charitable yiew of the matter on your part," said the trayeller. 
^^ Oh, by dad, sir ! you musn't be too hard on the parson, for he*s a daoent 
man enough. If all the Prodestants was as quite (quiet) as him we*d niyir 
fall out wid thim, for he's a nice aisy man, and is good friends with Fitither 
Kinshela, and both o* thim dines together wid the squire when he's here. And 
you know, sir, that's hearty !^' 

" Very, indeed,'* said the trayeller. '• Pm glad to hear it.'* 
^^ Scrubbs himself is a nasty fellow ; and his ladv is a dab^ and nothin' else; 
but sure the parson can-t help that and I wouldn't expect of him to be too 
poirticular on wim, for sure he must be glad to get a Prodestant at all in his 
ohurch, where they are so scarce. Throth, it must be cowld work there, in 
a bi|e ramblin' church, in the winter, wid so few in it, to be sayin' pray^nr!*** 
^- You seem to like the parson, I think V* said the trayeller. 
'^ Oh, I don't mislike him, sir, for hci^s ciyil spoken, and a hearty man,, and 
be likes huntin' and shootin', and diyarshin of all sorts.'* 
'^ But do you think that becoming in a clergyman ?'* 

*' Oh, you're too hard on the clargy, sir j — why wouldn't they be merry ?—^ 
€Ufe Father Kinshela himself sometimes takes a aart afbher the dogs, winn the 
«quh*o'is down heire, as well as the panon." 

^^ Squire Ransford, then, liyes here a good deal V* 

*' Not a good dale, sir,^ — only by times whin he comes ^own to statt htintSii^ 
or^shootin', and thin he brings down a power o' company wid him ; but unfosfi 
fit that time, the place is like a wildhcrness, only an ould woman and a couple 
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o^nuuds to mmd the houso, and a stable-helper l9% or something thati?Bjf to 
. cratch the place.'' 

^ ** A single stable-helper ! Didn't you tell me he keeps a pack of hounds V* 
1 •' Yes, sir ; but he doesn't keep up the dogs unlees yrhin he's here himself." 
I " How does he manage then ?" 

i •♦^Why, he gives one couple o' dogs to one tenant, and another couple to» 
, another, and so on in that way, while he isn't in the place ; and whin he oomes 
book, he gathers them in agin j and so he isn't at the expense of keepin' up 
:the kennel while he's away.'* 

"What a shabby fellow r* said the traveller. 
' *• Oh ! not to say shabby, sir." 

" Why, what else can you call quartering his dogs on his poor tenantry ?" 

** Oh, for all that, he's not shabby : — ^for when he wdown here, the company 
. 18 never out of his house ; and they say there's lashings and lavings of every- 
thing in it, and the claret fiyin' alx>ut the place as common as beer, and iu> 
■«tint to any one, I'm towld." 

"That's mere wastefulness and rioting, and oannot in my opinion redeem 
JiU shabbincss, for I cannot call it anything else. Can he not feel that when 
ihe poor people feed his sporting-dogs, the fruit of their labor is invaded, to 
contribute to his pleasure !" 

** Why, if you go to the rights o' the thing, what your honor says is ihm^ 
(enough ; but we wouldn't be too sharp in lookin' at what a gintleman would 
do, — and, indeed, I don't mislike it myself, as far as that goes, for the couple ok 
dogs that is left with me I do have a great deal of fun with." 

«* How r 

•* Huntin' rabbits, sir." 

** They must be nice dogs after that !" 

** Divil a harm it does tnim ! — sure it comes nath'ral to the craythurs, «uxil 
'would be cruel to stint them of their divarshin." 

** And do you all hunt rabbidiL with the dogs left to your o4re V* 

** Every one of us." 
. •* ITien the pack cwi't be worth a farthing." 

** Why, indeed, I don't deny they run a Uttle wild now and thin ; but sur^ 
-what would be the use of a whipper-in if the dogs worn't a little fractious 1" 

Rory continued his discourse with the stranger as they proceeded on their 
xoad, giving him various information respecting the squire, and the coUector^ 
azid the parson ; in all of which, though Rory did not so intend it, his hearer 
found deep cause of disapproval of their conduct. . The conversation W9^ novr 
kiterriipted by the deep oaying of dogs; and Rory answered the sound by a 
oheering whoop, and the calling of the dogs by their names. 

" There they are, sir !" said he, "you see we are jist at home." 

As he spoke, they turned into the little boreeti already noticed, and two 
honnds came rushing wildly up the lane and jumped upon Rory with all tho 
testimonials of canine recognition. 

** Down, Rattler, you divil, down! — ^you'U tear the coat av my back. Miir- 
ther ! Sweetlips, don't be kissin' me— -down, you brutes !" And he drove the 
animals from him, whose furious caresses were more than agreeable. " Poor 
things," said he to the stranger in a kindly tone ; " sure, thin, it's pleasant 
even to have a dog to welkim one home." 

'" More than a dog, Rory dear," said a sweet voice from amid the darkness ; 
azkd the next instant a girl ran up to Rory, and throwing her arms round hi» 
neck, kissed him over and over again. He returned her embrace withaffdotipOt 
and said " How is the mother V* 

♦♦ Hearty, thank God," said the girl. 

** And yourself, Mary dear V 
- ••<^Ob, what would ail me 1— But tell me what sort of a place is Dublin t-«« 
aotd how did you like it ? — and did you get me the riband ?" 

^ Kb my slather, air," said Rory to hia g.ae8t, paying no attention to Vb0 
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minieroiw qneetioas of Mary, who now for the first time obseryincr the stranger, 
dropped a short courtesy to him, and said in a subdued Toice, ^* Your saryant, 
air. 

'' Run on, Marj dear, and tell the mother we're comin\'* said Rorj, accom- 
panying his words with a significant pinch on JMary^s elbow, which meant, 
-" Make the place look as dacent as possible." 

Mary ran hastily forward, fully understanding Rory's telegraphic communi- 
cation ; and when the travellers reached the cottage, they found the mother 
and Mary in that peculiar state of action which in the polite world is called 
" hurry-scurry ;" and the dragging of chairs and stools, cramming of things into 
corners, and slapping about with the ends of aprons, testified their anxiety to 
receive so unusual a visitor with proper honor. 

When they entered, the widow first received her son witil the strongest evi-. 
dence of a mother's affection, kissing him tenderly j and with the reverential 
'appeal to Heaven in which the Irish peasantry so much indulge, she said, 
*• God bless you, alanna, you're welkim home !•* 8he then turned to the stranger, 
find in that soft accent of lier country which so well expresses the gentlest 
emotions of human nature, she said, in tones that would have almost conveyed 
her meaning without words, " You're kindly welkim, sir." 

The stranger expressed his thanks : but, notwithstanding the manifest com- 
•motion which his arrival occasioned, he was too polite to seem to notice it, and 
did not, as a vulgar person always does, overload the people with requests not 
to trouble themselves on his account. 

He quietly took a seat : and Rory. with instinctive good-breeding, took another, 
and continued to discourse with his guest. Now and then, to be sure, he could 
not help casting his eyes towards his mother, who was busy in all sorts of pre- 
paration, and asking, '• Can I help you, mother dear ?" But the answer always 
was, 

*' No, alanna. ^Surc you're tired afther youi^ourney ; and Mary and myself 
will do everything ; and sure it's glad we are to have you, and proud that the 
gintleman is come with j-ou, and only hopes he'll put up with what we can do ; 
but sure, if the enthertamment is poor, the welkim is hearty, anyhow.'' 

The stranger assured her of his sense of her kindness. 

" If we knew of your comin', sir, sure we could have had a couple of chick- 
ens ready ; and if the gintleman would wait a bit, sure it isn't too late yet, and 
can have a ra^hir and egg in the manetime." 

*^ My dear ma'am." said the stranger, " pray don't think of chickens to-nicht : 
the fact is, I'm very hungry, and I don't know a better thing than a dish of 
rashers and eggs, which has the great advantage, besides, of being got ready 



sooner." 



Rashers and eggs were accordingly got ready immediately : and while the 
mother was engaged in the culinary department, JMary sprea/i a eoarpe but 
white cloth upon the table, and taking down from a cleanly-scoured dresser 
some plates of coarse delf, arranged the table for the supper. Tliis the hungi'v 
travellers discussed with good appetite and much relish ; and after many relays 
of the savory viands had vanished rapidly before them, a black bottle of whis- 
ky was produced, and some hot punch being made, Rory's guest protested he 
had eaten one of the best suppers he ever made in his life. 

Rory and his mother and sister were lavish in their compliments to the stran- 
ger on being so easily pleased, and uttered a profusion of wishes that they had 
better to offer. This by their guest was pronounced impossible ; and when at 
last the stranger retired to bed, they parted for the night with the highest 
opinion of each other, — he in admiration of their hospitality, and they of his 
condescension. 

Rory then, with his mother and sister, drew round the fire, and, relieved from 
the presence of a stranger, indulged in that affectionate family gossip which 
always is the result when one of the circle has returned from a temporary' ab- 
sence. Rory sat on a chair in the middle, his sister on a low stool beside him, 
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miih ^ hand reeting <m lu8 knee, and her pretty eyee raised to hig, in 
open wonder, only to be exceeded by th^ more open wonder of her mouth, as 
Erory told something of what he had seen in Dubun. The widow, on the other 
side, seated in a low easy chair of platted straw, looked upon her son with man- 
ifest pleasure ; and while she led Rory into a digression, by asking him how 
he managed *' the little business " about the lease, Mary filled up the interral 
yery agreeably by looking with ecstasy at the roll of riband which her brother 
brought her. This was a great delight to Mary : — it was no pedlar's trash, — 
jio common thing bought at a booth in a fairj—hut a real downright metropoli- 
tan riband ^^ brought all the way from Dublin to herself.'^ Wasn't she happy % 
And maybe she didn't think how she'd astonish them next Sunday at chapel ! 

Rory told them how he met the stranger he brought home, and of the acci- 
dent which led to it, and praised him to the skies for his liberality and gentle- 
manly conduct — swore he was of the right sort, and said he was one for whom 
41 poor man ought to lay down his life. Such was Bory's opinion of the stranger 
he had met, and who was introduced to the reader in the first chapt er under 
the title of the " Scholar." How he acquired this title, will be subsequently seen. 

The trio talked on until the embers on the hearth were quite burnt out, aud- 
it was at an advanced hour in the morning that they separated and retired to 
their slumbers, which were sound, because their liyes were healthful and 
innocent. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHISKY VERSUS SMALL-POX — GIBBERISH VERSUS FRENCH — A SECRET WITH TWO 
HANDLES TO IT, WHICH OUR HERO ^D HIS SISTER LAY HOLD OF. 

The next morning the Widow O'More and her son and daughter arose refresh- 
ed and lightlioarted ; but not so their guest : he awoke with a burning thirst, 
intense headache, and deadening sensation of sickness, which are the precur- 
sors of fever. It was early, and from the silence that reigned in the cottage he 
concluded no one had yet risen. He endeavored to sleep, but the effort was 
vain : he fell but into a confused dozing, filled with broken images, confused 
recollections, and wild imaginings, from which he started but with an increased 
sensation of illness upon him ; and even when the inhabitants of the cottage 
rose, they came not near him, wishing to leave him undisturbed after his m- 
tisue. At length, on his hearing Rory's voice, he exerted his so as to make 
himself heard : and when Rory en||sred, he perceived, from the heavy eye and 
altered countenance of the stranger, that he was unwell. 

•• God be good to us ! what's the matther with you, sir ?" said Rory. 

*• I'm ill, very ill, O'More," said the stranger, languidly. 

" Well, don't disturb yourself, sir, and youTl be betther by-and-by, plaze God!" 

" I'm afraid I've caught the small-pox,'' said the stranger. 

*• I hope not, sir : don't be thinkin' o' sitch things. Sure, how would you get 
the small-pox ?" 

" From a beggar in the crowd ere last night, when we alighted at the inn. 
I remember shuddering at the mention of the disease when she spoke of it ; 
and I fear I am infected with what I dread more than any other thing under 
the sun."* 

" I had betther bring my mother to you, sir," said Rory, " for she is very 
knowledgeable in sickness, and understands the aribs'^ (herbs ;) and with these 
words he left the room, leaving the poor sick stranger utterly at a loss to know 
what her knowledge of the Arabs, as he took Rorys word to be, could have to do 
with his illness. 



* Ho must have caught the disease earlier, as the infoetiQQ of small- pox does not exhibit itself so 
soon. But youDg gentlemen are not expected to be too learned in such matters. 
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Whon RoTj relumed inth his mother^ die asked ihe fltranger pH so tre 
lahfdl vet continue, to call Mm) how he felt. He UM in what manner he -vras 
cnafienng, and she replied hy propoeingto him to talie a giaes of whieky. The 
Terr. nama of the thing produced naasea.io the siok man, whorefused the offer 
:9irith a shudder. 

** See how you thrimble, sir !" said she. '* Indeed, if you b-Iiereme, a good 




I have caught !^ 
not a finer thing 
in the world than adrhop o^ whieky.to dhrive it out from your heart.^* 

Thus she continued to urge the taking of ardent spirits, which, to this hour, 
ha the commencement of every sickness amongst the Irish peasantry, is consi- 
4kred the one thing needful, and for the reason 'the vridow assigned in this 
case, namely, to ^^ dhrive it from the heart. '' The heart is by them considered 
the vulnerable point in sickness as well as in love ] so much so, indeed, that m> 
matter what disease they labor under, it is always called an^' impression on the 
lieart." So well understood does this seem to be among them, that even the part 
«fiected is not necessary to be named, and the word '* heart'^ is omitted altoge- 
jther ) and if you ask '' What's ,the matter with such a onef * the answer is sure 
to be, ^'He's got an impression.'* 

"Mrs. O'More," said the stranger, *'■ I. am certain it is the smallpox; and 
while I may yet be moved, pray let me be conveyed to the neighboring town, 
to the inn, and let not your house be visited with the disease and the con- 
tagion." 

*^ Oh, God forbid that I'd do the like, sir, and turn the sick sthranger outside 
my doors whin it's most he wanted the caring for — and in an inn too ! Oh, 
what would become of you at all in stich a place, where I wouldn't have a sick 
dog, much less a gintleman, behopddin' to! Make yourself aisy, sir; and if 
it^ as bad as you think, we'll take care o* yon, nivir fear.^' 

'^ I don't fear," said the stranger, affected by the widow^s kindness ; ^* but it 
itnot right that you should have this horrid oisease under your roof, and all 
for a stranger." ^ 

"Keep your mind aisy, dear, do," said the widow: — "sure we're all poor 
lOeaythurs, God help us*! — and if we did not help one another in our want and 
"throuble, it's the dark and blake world it would be ! and what would we be Chrish- 
•IJians for at all, if we hadn't eharity in our hearts ? I beg your pardon, sir, for 
jEogrin' charity to a gintleman — but sure it's not charity I mane at all, only tinder- 
•fieas and compassion. And as for the sickness being undher our roof, my childer, 
^iod.be praised I is over the small-pox — ^iv it be it — and had it light,— as vfell 
jttB myself: so make your mind ai^, deary^md dhrive it from your heart with 
the whisky. Well, well ! don't shake your poor head that way ; I won^ ax you 
to take it till you like it yourself: but whin there is an impression, there's no- 
thin' like dhrivin' it out. So Til lave you, sir, foot a while— and see if you can 
■sleep ; and I'll come in again by-and-bye ; and if you want anything in the mane 
time, you can jist thump on the flure with the cliair — ^I have put it convaynient 
iio your hand ; and tha sooner you can bring yourself to take the sper'ts, the 
betther. Well, well ! I'll say no more— only its the finest thing in the world, 
with a clove o' garlic fw worms or fayver, to throw out the venom." And so, 
anuttering praises on her favorite panacea, she left the room. 

The illness of the stranger increased durine the day, and in the evening he 
hegan to speak incoherently. The widow O'More now thought it probably was 
the small-pox with which her guest was visited, and began to take the most 
Approved measures that were in those days established for the cure of that ter- 
ruiie disease ; — that is to say, she stopped every crevice of the room whereby 
air could be admitted, opened the door as seldom as possible, and heaped all the 
elothes she could on the patient, and gave him hot drinks to allay the ra^ng 
thirst that consumed him. Not content wilh heaping bed-clothes over the un- 
happy sufferer, she go^ a red cloth ehmk «&d wrapped it tightly round his 



body ; it being la .those days eonsidared tliat a wrapfMr of red oloth was of 
great vlrtae. ^ 

Let the reader, then, imagine the wretched plight :the poor itranger imw re- 
duced to, and what chance of reooTery he had from such treatment. The 
fever increased fearfully,«and he soon became quite delirious. During J^ r^T- 
ings he imagined the bed in which he lay to be a tent ; for, with national hos- 
pitality, be had been placed in the best bed in the house, with the flaring calico 
curtains before mentioned. 

< i< Why is this tent square ?" said he. 

* " Whist, whist, dear,'* said the widow soothingly. 

" But why is it square ?— and look here," said he, seizing the curtain, — ** why 
is not this white ^ why is my tent red ? — or is it the blood of the enemy upon 

** God help the craythur !'' said the widow. • 

Eory now entered the room ; and the stranger started up in the bed and sttd, 
« Qui Vive V 

" Sir !" said Rory, rather astonished. 

*^ Ah! cest mon caporal,''^ pursued the sick man. " Caporal^ rums awms vaincu 
les Anglais ! — voila teur sang .'" and he shook the curtains fiercely. 

" Humor him, dear," said the widow to Rory j ^ the craythur's ravin^ r pur- 
tend you know all about — that's the best way too soother him." 

*' Sur^ I dunna what he's sayin^^-^he^s mnttherin' ghibberish there." 

" Well, do you mutther ghibberish too," said the widow, and left the room. 

*' Repmdez vite, caporai^^^ said the invalid. 
)i "Hullabaloo!'' shouted Rory. 
i{ ^^Qu'est^ce que fest ?" 
'I " Hullabaloo !" cried Rory asain. 
j4 " Vous etes etrangei-,^^ said the poor sufferer ; " trevUdez ! eselave^ trembkz ! 

rendezvous P^ and he jumped up in bed-^**^ rendez au drapeau tricolor.^ 
J " A dhrop o' what '*" said Roiy. 
'. " Vive le drapeau tricolor f" cried De Lacy. 

Rory left the room, and told his mother he believed " the poor gintleman was 
calling for a dhrt/p 6' something.*' She entered with more hot drink, and asked 
the sick man to swallow ; " It 'ill do you good, dear," said she. 

" Is there any. thing you'd Uke betther, sir ]" said Rory 3 ** and if it^s to be 
had, I'll get it for you." 

The stranger seemed to be recalled from his raving a moment by the sounds 
of another language upon his ears ^ and looking wildly again at Rory ai»l his 
mother, and the bed, he said, '^ This is not my tent — ^who are you ? where am 
1 1)' — and he flung the bed-clothes down from him ; — then seeing the red cloak 
wrapped round him, he said fiercely, *' Take this accursed cloth from off me,— 
I'm no slave of the English tyrants'; — where's my blue uniform!" 

*' Lie down, dear, lie down," said the widow. 

** Never !" said the sick man, — *' we'll never lie down under tyranny f* and he 
attempted to jump from the bed. 

" Rory, dear, howld him," said the widow, — " howld him, or he^ll be oat ; and 
if he catches cowld, he*s lost.*' 

Rory now by force held down the sufferer, who struggled violently for a 
while ; but, becoming exhausted, sank back on the bed and groaned aJoud, 
" Ah ! I see what my fate is, — I'm a prisoner in the hands* of the accursed 
Enclish!" 

For some time he now lay quieter, and Mary was left to watch his chamber 
while Rory was absent for some drugs his mother sent him for to the UMgh- 
boring village. During her sojourn in the room, Mary often heard the 
stranger lamenting his fate in a plaintive tone, and calling on a female- name 
in. passionate accents. In this state for some days the patient continued ; his 
' paroxysms of raving being but varieties of lamenting his fate as a prisoner, 
calling for his blue uniform, and invoking a female name. From the nature 
of aU this saving, Rory and Mary drew each their. own conclusions. Rory, 
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from his knowledge of the stranger^s bearing and opinions before he fell dck, 
and frqjp the tone of his subsequent delirium, suspected he was an officer in 
the French army ; and Mary, from his frequent calling on a female name, 
had no doubt he was in love. Now, to the end of time, Mary could never 
have guessed at the stranger's profession, nor Rory at the state of his heart : 
but these are the delicate shades of difference that exist between the mind of 
man and woman. The sympathies of the former are alive to turmoil and 
strife ] those of the latter to the gentle workings of our nature : the finer 
feelings of a woman vibrate with magic quickness to the smallest indications 
of affection; while the man, like the war-horse of the Psalmist, ^^smelleth the 
battle afar off." 

Both Rory and Mary were right in their conclusions ^ the sick stranger teas 
an officer in the French service, and also was in love. 

With respect to the love affairs, the tangled business may go tangling on, as 
the more tangled such affairs become, the better ; but of the stranger's name 
and purposes it is time the reader should be informed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH A GENTLEMAN WRITES A LETTER AS LONG AS A LADY'S. 

Horace De Lacy was the stranger's name. Descended from the noble race 
of De Lacy, one of the original conquerors of Ireland, he inherited all the fire 
and courage of his ancestors ; but now, the descendant of the enslaver became 
the champion of liberty, and panted with as burning a zeal for the regenera- 
tion of his country as his ancestors had done for her subjugation ; for Ireland 
was now his native land, and the rca^ark so often made in the chronicles of 
England, that the descendants of English settlers in Ireland became more 
fierce «in their rebellion than the natives themselves, was about to be once more 
verified in the person of Horace de Lacy. 

Though an Irishman by birth, he had for some years been resident in France. 
There he imbibed all the fierce enthusiasm to which the epoch of the French 
revolution gave birth, and the aspirations for universal liberty which fired his 
young heart were first directed to bis native land. As early as 1794, commu- 
nications were carried forward between the slisaffected in Ireland and the 
French executive ; and Doctdr Jackson, one of the agents at that period, was 
discovered and would have been hanged, but that he escaped the ignominious 
death by swallowing poison in the dock, where he died in thfe face of his 
accusers and his judges. The death of Jackson produced a great sensation in 
Ireland. It made the rapacious and intolerant faction that then ruled the coun- 
try more insolent ; and those who cursed their rule and endeavored to over- 
throw it, more cautious. 

The result was fearful. Wrong was heaped upon wrong by the oppressor : 
suffered in hopelessness, but remembered^ by the oppressed. Each new aggres- 
sion on the one side produced a debt of hatred on the other, and the account 
was carried on with compound interest. 

In 1797, another communication was opened between the disaffected in 
Ireland and the executive of tlie French government, and De Lacy was one 
of the agents. He was an officer in the French army, and volunteered to 
undertake the dangerous duty of visiting Ireland and England, with a view of 
ascertaining the probable likelihood of success in a revolutionary movement 
in the one country, and the state of feeling as regarded a desire of revolution 
in the other. 

In France, at that period, it is singular the total ignorance that existed with 
relation to the state of the united dominions of Great Britain. Repeatedly 
AS they had been assured of the certainty of co-operation in a descent upon 
Ireland, and the futility of any such attempt upon England, nevertheless the 
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rjibsard scheme was entertained of letting loose some French desperadoes in 
England, and carrying on a system of Chouannerie in that t3omitry. 

The most active and intelligent of the Irish emissaries, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, then resident at Paris, had repeatedly assured the French executive that 
such a plan was worse than hopeless, but still they were not convinced ; and 
*^fGeneral Clarke, then minister of war, because he bore an Irish name, and was 
of Irish descent, thinking he must know something of the matter, though he 
never had set foot in the country, helped to strengthen them in this belief, 
and notwithstanding all the assurances and arguments of Tone, Clarke would 

'not be satisfied of the truth of such statements without having an emissary 

--of his own to visit the country and report upon it. 

De Lacy was the person who volunteered this service ; and crossing the 
Channel in the boat of a smuggler, who knew the coast well, and was in 
constant habit of communication with both England and Ireland — but parti- 

'Cularly the latter — ^he had been for some time in London and through the 
English provinces before he visited Ireland. There he had but recently arrived 
when Rory O'More met him as a travelling companion; and of the events of 

V his journey since, the reader is in possession. 

What impressions his observations in England produced may be seen by 
the following letter, which was forwarded to France by a sailor on board a 
yessel which traded between Dublin and France, under Swedish colors, and 

•xinder the particular patronage of Lord , then high in the government 

'Of Ireland, and the most vindictive enemy of the liberal party. 

It may be asked, why did Lord permit, much less patronize, this pro- 

'Ceeding ? It was because the vessel was chartered by a certain merchant to 
whom ho was indebted in large loans of money ; and the accommodation thus 
afforded was partly paid by the exclusive permission of trading with France 
thus granted by Lord — , whose influence in Ireland was then so para- 

. mount, that a word from him was sufficient to guaranty the safety of his friend's 
ship, by the willing blindness of the commissioners of customs, who always 
treated this make-believe Swedish' vessel with the most exemplary indulgence. 
Certain intelligence from France, too, was procured in this way ; out while the 

•noble lord and his party thus obtained information, they little dreamed that the 
8amc channel was used for the transmission of intelligence between their 
enemies. • 

In the packet of information that follows, the reader must not be startled at 
its high-sounding style; the tone of the period was extravagant, particularly 
in France ; and Do Lacy was at that age and of that profession which delights 
in flourishes, whether of trumpets or words. The packet was addressed to a 

• certain " Citizen Madgett " at Paris, well known in those da^s to the Irish re- 
publican party, and to whom General Clarke had desired De Lacy's communi- 
cations to be made. Its contents ran thus : 

" You know with wliat feelings I left France. I rejoiced there, in common 
with my fellows, in the triumph that right had achieved over wrong ; in the 
majesty of human nature overcoming the kings that would have enslaved her ; 
in the brilliant era of retribution and resuscitation that more than redeemed 
the tyranny and suffering that gave it birth. You know how 1 hoped, in the 
warmth of my head and neart, that the rest of mankind should share in the 
blessings we had so dearly purchased with our blood, and that man, freed from 
- the thraldom of ages, should form but one family ; that the prejudices and 
<iiBtinctions of countries should be forgotten, and regenerated mankind, as one 
nation, kneel, Peruvian-like, to the newly-risen sun of their freedom. ^ 

" But this gloriouadream has been disturbed since I left you. I visited Eng- 
land wifch the view of kindling on a thousand altars the fire of liberty that I 
bore with me from liberty's own temple ; but the moral as well as the natural 

r-atmosphere of England is damp and chilly comimred with the country of the 
vine, and I found myself a disappointed enthusiast, with few or none to share 
in my raptures. My hymn of liDerty was not half so cheering to me as the 

Mslajik of John Bull's chains to his own ears ; (and long enough they are ;) and 
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a priest of liberty, like any other priest, cuts a ^-ery contemptible figure with- 
out a coogregation. ' 

** So, amr some little time, seeing the state of" affairs stand thus, I began to 

: look about me with more observation. ' Perhaps,' said I to myself, * John Bull 
is like his own flint-stones, with lire enough in him, only you must strike him 

i hard :' and so I laid myself out for observation, .and was on the alert for every 
grievance. 

*^ [ was baffled in making any great advances towards my object, and after 
some time fruitlessly spent, it struck me that the capital city of a kingdom is- 
not the place to judge of the real state of a country, or measure the feelings of 
the people. * Here,' said f, ^ in London, where peers have their palaces, and 
merchants their mansions ; where wasteful wealth and lavish luxury deprave- 
the whole community, and blinding the citizen to the real state of things, make 
Mm believe, because he is a sharer in the plunder they are wasting, that he Is 
a gainer by their extravagance ; — here is not the place to hope for the altar of 
freedom and the rights of regenerated man to be respected. The Londoner will 
endure the abuses of his time, because he enjoys from tliem a temporary benefit, 
and even upholds the very tyranny of which he himself will be the last to suf- 
fer. But to be the last in suffering is considered a wondrous gain in our con- 
temptible natures. How like men are to children in such matters ! I remem- 
ber, at school, how the timid boys hung back from a cup of medicine, or the 
cold-bath, or punishment, and the wretch who was last drenched with rhu- 
barb, shoved into the river, or flogged, thought himself a clever fellow, and en- 
joyed a sort of per-centage on the suffering that had gone before him. * So is- 
it,' thought I, * with the Londoner : but I will go into the 'country, and there^ 

. in the interior of England, observe the canker that is at her heart } and while 

? I observe the disease, I wjU inculcate the remedy.' 

'; " With this view, I quitted the capital and visited a village. The lord of 
ihe soil (one of the magnificent English baronets) I knew was in the capital at 

. the time, and from his neglected and forsaken tenantry I might hope to hear 

^ the murmurs of dissatisfaction and the desire of redress. But in this I was dis- 
a,pi)0inted. 1 wished to see what extent of domain the aristocrat appropriated 
to liis own enjoyment, (when he was at home.) and-walked towards * the Honor,' 
as it is called, in expectation of seeing the shutters closed, and grass growing 
through the avenues. I leaped a fence, and proceeded through a ricli field and 
a piece of beautiful plantation, until I was accosted by a well-dressed peasant, 
who asked me, somewhat sturdily, what brought me there. I told him I was- 
going to look over the grounds and see the house. He asked me, had I got 
leave, and how did I get in ? On telling him how, he said that crossing the 
fence was not permitted, and suggested my going back. I said, if the family 
Tvere at home, I would not have taken the liberty to intrude ; but in their ab- 
sence there could be no offence. ' Sir Richard is quite as particular when he is 
away,' was the answer. ^ Is he so very churlish,' said I, ^ as to object to a gen- 
tleman crossing his domain when he is away, and when his privacy cannot be 
invaded V *■ Oh, whether he's here or not, is no odds,' replied the man ; * for 
strangers running in and out of the park would spoil it just as much, whether Sir 
Richard be here or no.' ' Then he keeps up his park at all times V said 1. * To- 

'^. be sure, sir, he do,' said the man, looking at me as if he did not know whether I 

• was a rogue or a simpleton. ' And may I not be permitted to walk through the 
park V * Why, sir, if you get leave of Mr. Lowndes, or Mr. Banks, or the stew- 
ard, or the agent, or ' And on he went, telling me how many people could 

give me leave, till I interrupted him by saying, ' Why, you have a large estab- 
lishment here.' * Oh yes, sir,' said he j ' it's all the same, like, whether Sir 
Richard be here or no— except that there's not the company at the house.' 

* And who may you be V I inquired. * One of the keepers, sir.' * Well,* said I, 

* as I have not time to ask any of the people you have named, perhaps you 
would be so obliging,'— and all the time I kept 'a telegraphic fumbling of my 
right hand in my waistcoat pocket, — ^ you would be so obliging as to show mo 
«p to the house,' — and as I finished my query, I slided a half-crowu hatsk- 
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-^r&rds and forwards between my forefinger and thumb. ' Why, sir,' said the 
deeper, ' as I sees you're a gen Imanj' — and he looked, not at me, but at tho 
hair-crown, — ^ I cawn't see no objections ;' and a transfer cf my money and his 
civility at once was effected. 

" My guide led me through a splendid park towards the house : no grass 
growing through the walks, as I anticipated, but beautifully kept, as ii the 
lord of the soil were present. We reached the house : no closed shutters, — but 
half-open windows, and the curtains from within, caught by the breeze, peep- 
ing out to visit the roses that were peeping in to meet them-Ki sort of jdirta- 
tion between the elegances of the interior and exterior. 

^^On entering the house, I found myself in.a square hall, lined throughout 
with oak. The ceiling was low, and divided by richly-carved octagonal frame- 
work into compartments ; the polished floor was also inlaid after the same pat- 
tern, and the wainscot elaborately panelled and covered with curious carvmg. 
Old suits of armor, cross-bows, bills, partizans, two-handed swords, and other 
weapons, were distributed around the i^artment ; ^nd an enormous bloodhound 
lay stretched upon the floor, basking in the sun, and 'seemed a suitable tenant 
of this domestic armory. I strolled through room after room, and an air of ha- 
bitual wealth prevailed throughout. 

^' There was an old library, with pieces of buhl furniture, old ebony: seats and 
<;hair3, with large down cushions, where one might luxuriate in learning. And 
this delightful old room looked out on an antique-looking garden, whose closely- 
«ut grass-plots were like velvet, and divided by high hedge-rows of yew^ cropt 
.as smooth as a wall. Then a large cedar spread his dusky branches so close to 
the window as to exclude some portion of the light, and produce that. (iemt-^'otir 
so suitable to a place of study. There were pictures throughout the housev 
principally porti-aits — of which the English are so fond — some of them very 
^ood, sufficiently so to be valuable as works of art. Holbein and Vaoidyke had 
immortalized some of the former owners of the Honor; and there they hung in 
goodly succession, holding a place on the walls of the chateaat they had succes*- 
sivel^' been masters of. The seal of Time was on all this evidence ; — here from 
sire to son had plenty been transmitted, and wealth and comfort were heredi* 
tary. There was, withal, such an air of peace and tranquillity about the old 
place, thalHt was quite soothing ; you could hear through the open casements 
the rustling of the flowers in the garden, as the warm breeze whispered through, 
them, and wafted their fragrance into the library. Could one at such a xno)- 
ment think hopefully of i-evolution 1 — where so much comfort existed, there also 
would exist the love of repose. 1 confess 1 was overcome by the influence of 
all 1 had seen, and convincod that Tone is quite right. On quitting the Honor, 
however, 1 considered that though the aristocracy might revel in such enjoy- 
ments as these^ the great mass of the people would be willing to invade a re- 
pose that was purclmsed at the price of their labor and taxation, and a systen^ 
where the many were sacrificed to the few. * It is not in Allenby Honor I 
must look,^ thought I, ^ but. in the vilhige.' 

" Here, after days of observation, I confess 1 think the hope of revolution* 
izlng England quite absurd. The comforts of the people are generally suehy 
that men with less caution than the English w^ould not risk the loss of them in 
the hope of speculative blessings. Their houses are well built, and so beauti- 
fully clean ! — but not merely cloanT— a love of embellishment is to be seen : trail- 
ing plants perhaps festoon their windows round a bit of trellis, a white cur- 
tain peeping from within ; there is a neat paling round the house, and flowers 
within this fence : the cultivation of flowers in the little gardens of the lower 
orders bespeaks a country in contentment. Then the better class of dwelling, 
with its paved walk leading up from the outer gate through evergreens, and 
its bright brass knocker and bell-pull, and white steps< that seem as if they hod 
l)een washed the minute before ; tiie windows so clean, with their Venetian 
blinds inside and fresh paint without; in short, I could not enumerate a twen- 
tieth port of these trifling evidences that go to prove the ease and prosperity 
of these people. 
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ft " Their domestic arrangements keep pace with this outward show. Theyi 
are universally well found in the essential comforts of life \ — they have good 
l^ds, are well clothed, and well fed. I saw an old fellow yesterday evening 
driving his water-cart to the river, and he was as fat and rosy as an alderman ; 
the cart and the water-barrel upon it were nicely painted, and as the little don- 
key drew it along, the old fellow trudged beside it, comforting himself with the 
support of a stick. Fancy a peasant with a walking. stick ! — do you think that 
felioWgWould turn rebel ? — never ! 

'' On a little green beside the village, some boys were playing at cricket : 
they had their bats and ball — poverty cannot be here, when peasants can buy 
the materials of play for their children. Then the children seemed so careful ! 
— the coats and hats they had taken off during their exercise were piled in a 
heap at a distance, and when their game was finished, they dressed themselves 
with such regularity ! — and with what good clothes they were provided ! 

" This lis not the country for revolution ! — such is my firm conviction. There 
are some in England who hail with rapture the dawn of liberty, and wish that 
its splendor may lighten all nations ; but that number is comparatively small, 
and I cannot wonder at it, after all I have seen. Believe me, there are few 
men in England like Home Tooko. By-the-bye, I must tell you a capital thing 
he said the other day. The conversation ran upon definitions, and some on& 
said it would be very hard to define what was treason. ' Not at all,' said Home 
Tooke : 4t is nothing but reason with a ^ to it.' Wasn't it capital ? 

" To conclude, — ^Tono is right. I repeat it, no hopes can be entertained of 
revolutionizing England. 

*' I go to Ireland next week ; and from all I can learn here, matters promise^ 
better for us there. I carry this letter with me to Dublin, whence I shall trans- 
mit it to you by our Sipedisk friend. You shall hear from mc again, immedi- 
ately that I have made my observations. H. D. L." 

Kow, bating the flourishes about freedom and regenerated mankind, there is 
much good sense and shrewd observation in this letter. It will be perceived 
that, however great his revolutionary enthusiasm, it did not carry him av^y 
into the folly of believing in impossibilities ; he saw and said that England 
could not be revolutionized, for her people enjoyed too many comforts to throw 
them away in a civil war. This temperate tone is noticed to the reader, to- 
show that De Lacy was a trusty agent in the cause he undertook ; that, uninflu- 
enced by his preconceived notions, and in the very teeth of his wishes, he saw 
England was oeyond the reach of revolutionary influence, and pointed out the 
reasons why. Let the reader mark the calm and judicious observation of the 
man, for in due time another letter of his will appear, describing the state of 
Ireland : and the influence of that letter will be the greater by remembering, 
the foregoing one, and bearing in mind that the same man, exercising the same 
observation and with the same desire to ascertain the real probability of suc- 
cess in a revolutionary movement, is the writer. The wishes and hopes of the 
republican were uttery overthrovni by the security and prosperity of England^ 
but he found in the misery and misrule of Ireland the ready materials for a 
country's convulsion. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A MAN OF LAW AND PHYSIC. 
" He was a man to all the country itar^'' 



D£ Lacy's fever continued to rage, and his ravings to proceed in their usual 
course. Two things were in his favor : his fury at the red cloth obliged the 
"Widow O'More to give up thai hope of recovering her patient ; and all her in- 
genuity could not induce him to take whisky, even in the most diluted form. 
Sometimes, when the poor sufferer had been calling for drink for some iimO' 
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the cuaning prescriber would enter with a vessel of liquid containing a portion 
of the favorite medicine ; and hoping that the anxiety for any alleviation of 
thirst would make him swallow it without examination, she would say, ^* Now, 
dear, here 'tis for you. Dhrink it up at once, — dhrink it up big /"' 

Poor De Lacy would seize the vessel with avidity, and make a rush with 
open mouth upon it 5 but the moment the presence of whisky was apparent, 
he would refuse it. In mere charity, at last, though without any hope of doing 
him good, the widow made him some plain two-milk whey, and this he swal- * 
lowed with that fierce desire for drink that the thirst of fever or the desert 
only knows. 

Kory procured the drugs his mother ordered at the village, and brought 
them back to her with all the speed that might be. What they were, it is 
needless to know, and perhaps the Faculty might or might not be benefitted 
by the knowledge ; but as vaccination has triumphed over the terrible plague ' 
that then scourged mankind, it is unnecessary to seek what were the nostrums 
the widow employed in her medical capacity. 

*' Who do you think did I meet at M'CJarry's to-day, whin I wint there for 
the physic 1" said Rory, on his return. 

" Arrah, who thin V said his mother. 

" Sweeny !" 

" Is it Sweeny ?" 

** Divil a less !" 

*' I wondher he isn't ashamed to go to the place, the dirty scut ! His father 
was a 'pottekerry, and he must turn atturney ; and instead of foUyin' his da- 
cent father's business before him, and attin<un' to the 'pottekerryin', it's the 
'turneyin' he must be afther — bad luck to him ! and instead of doin' people 
good, and curin' thim of anything might come over thim, he's doin' thim all 
the harm he can, and laving them without anything over thim, not as much 
as va blanket, much less a house. His father used to cure ructions,'*^ but he's 
risin' thim ; and, as I said before, I wondher he's not ashamed to go into the 
owld shop, for it ought to remind him that he might be a dacent 'pottekerry, 
instead of a skrewging 'turney, as he is : and more betoken, the dirty little 
'turney to set up to be a gintleman, and for that same to change his blessed 
and holy religion, and turn Prod'stant ! Oh, the little vagabone !" 

Now it will be seen the widow wound up her philippic against Sweeny by 
placing the heaviest offence the last : ^* He turned Prod'stant ;" this was the 
great crime in the widow's eyes, and indeed in those of most of the people of 
her class. Sweeny miglit have robbed all Ireland, and suffered less in their 
opinion, than by the fact of his going to church. Poor Ireland ! the great 
question of a man's vice or virtue, fitness or unfitness, talent or stupidity, wis- 
dom or folly, treason or loyalty, was answered in those days by the fact of 
whether he went to a Protestant church or a Catholic chapel. The two sects 
disliked each other equally ] but the Protestant bom and ored was not half 
80 much loathed as the apostate who renounced the faith of his fathers for 
*^ the flesh-pots of Egypt ;" and the Roman Catholics were the more jealous 
of this defection, because they never had any converts from the Protestants in 
return, and for the best reason in the world, — there toas ^mthing to be made by it. 

Now it was by a process of consecutive reasoning that Sweeny had renounce4 
physic and Popery, and assumed the attorney and ascendancy. He gave up 
the healing art because he saw his father could make nothing of it. How , 
could he 1 When a population is so poor as not to be able to afford the neces- ^ 
saries of life, they cannot be expected to command the remedies against death ; 
if they cannot buy bread, they will hardly buy physic. So Sweeny the younger 
turned his attention towards the law, which is an amusement that those who 
have something to lose deal in, and therefore belongs more to the richer classes 

-or, as theu ca}! themselves, the better classes. 

Now as tnese better (alias richer) classes in Ireland were on the side of the 

* Raction tigDifies a breaking oot, a dislorbftnce. 
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Protestani^, Sweeny thought that conforming to the church as by law estab- 
lished would be a move in his favor, and accordingly he (to use the the words 
of a paragraph in one of the government papers of the day) " renounced the 
errors of the Church of Rome, and embraced those of the Church of England." 

He had lived long enough with his father to pick up a few words of apothe- 
cary Latin, and these he mixed with a vile jargon of his own, which he im- 
posed on people for medical knowledge ; and although as ignorant as a horse 
in every way, he had the impudence to enact the amateur doctor, and gave 
advice gratis in physic to his clients in law. This dabbling in doctoring per- 
mitted him to indulge, in a ruling propensity of his nature, which was curi- 
osity : while he played the doctor, he could play the inquisitor ; and by his 
joint possession of cunning and impudence, it is surprising how he used to 
terret out intelligence. He seldom ventured on givmg prescriptions of his 
own, and to avoid this, he always recommended some patent medicine, a sup- 
ply of which he kept by him to furnish tb his friends, and he charged them a 
handsome profU on the same. He would say — 

** My dear ma'am, don't be going to that dreadful M'Garry! You'll rmn 
Tonr health — ^yoar precious health T you can't depend upon his drugs at all : 
he hasn't them pure — how could he, poor creature ? I would give you a re- 
cipe if his drugs could be depended upon ; but they positively cannot, Sup- 
pose, now, my dear ma'am — suppose your little nerves got out of order, and I 
wished to give you something of an allevuUing nature, I wish to exhibit a 
small dose of hippo^atnus^ and most likely he, not having the article in his 
comucopin^ might give you vox popvUi. Now only fancy your swallowing vox 
populi instead of htppcpotamus : there's no knowing what the consequence might 
be J ' pei^aps utter prostitution— prostitution of strength, I mean ! — only fancy ! 
I tellyoo, iVrGarry is dangerous ; besides. IVr Garry keeps the Post Office,— ' 
and how can a man mind the post and his profession ? — or, as the Squire most 
fasiyetiously said the other day, ' How can he be at his two posts at once V » 
Hacj ha ! "V«ry good — wasn't it ? Capital, I think. — But to be serious, M'Gar- . 
ry's diangeroas; he*d better throw his ph™c to the dogs, as the bard of DevMi T 
says, for 'tis fit for no one else. You had better let me send you a little box • 
of pilis, and a bottle of that thing I sentyou befbre ; they nxepatmt medicines, 
and must be good. You liked the last, didn't you ? tastes rather strong, you 
say ; so much the better- — make you strong : very nice, though. It is an ex- 
pejMtw medicine, rather; but what o' that in comparison to your precious health ? 
Jitter than bein^ j>oisoned with vvx populV^ 

Thus would this impudent and ignorant vagabond talk his vile rubbish to 
the fools who would lot him send them his patent medicines, and charge them 
in his biU. 

When Sweeny saw Rorj^ O'More getting dnigs at M'Garry's, he asked him 
who was i^l. Rory, not likiig him, and aware of his prying nature, wished 
for reasons of his own that he should not know for whom they were intended, 
as he thought it possible the animal might pay a visit to the cottage on the 
plea of giving advice, and see the stranger, and what would be worse, A«ir him 
ravin|;, too ; and Rory's surmises as to the profession of his guest made him 
anxious that this should not be. He accordingly evaded all the questions of 
the medical attorney as well as ho could, and left him without giving him any 
,, information on the sulycct. But this was quite enough to excite Sweeny's sus- • 
jf pieion^ and set his cunosity craving ; and so he rode out the next day to pay 
Rory's home n visit, and ferret out the mystery. On arriving at the house ho 
hung his horse^s bridle-reins over a hook near the door, and bolted into the 
cottage at once. Rory, his mother, and sister, were all there ; therefore, it 
yft» s plittin case that none of the family were ill. 

**^Ckfod morrow, widow !" said Sweeny, in his politest manner — " glad to see 
you well, ma'am, — ^and vou, Mary O'More*— well and hearty ; all wSl, I see— 
gliid' of it. I Was afraid some one was sick — saw Rory getting dmg» yeeterday 
<— just dropt in as I was coming by, to see if I could oner any advice : who's 
aick V* 
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** Thank you, Mr. Swfeeny, Fm obleeged," said the widov, coldly. " I jiafc 
wanted a thrifle o* physic, and so Rory wint for it :" and she bustled about, 
evidently having no inclination to enter into conversation Trtthhim, and letting 
him see that such was her intention ; bnt Sweeny was not to be put off so. 




OTer to you, to ask 
About a little bit o' law soon, for Fm having an alteration made in my lase.*' 

*' Yes, yes— certainly — ^law business— certainly — always ready, Mrs. O'More : 
but I mean in the medical way, — ^you know that I am slfilful in that way, Mrs^ 
O'More— and as there is some one sick here, if I can be of any use, PU be most 
iiaf)py — most happy, Mrs. 0*More." 

The widow saw there was no evading the attorney, and so she said a trav- 
eller had been going the road, and was taken ill, and they took him in and 
put him: to bed ; but *' it wouldn't signify, plaze God ! and 1^'d be well enougli 
in A day or two." 

*^ If 1 can be of any use, I'll see him with pleasure." 

^' Thank you, sir, but I gave him something myself that I know will do him 
good — obleeged to you all the same.'* 
*• Is he poor ?" said Sweeny. 

"- 1 never asked him that," said the widow, reproachfully. 
** Of course — of course ; but then I mean you might guess." 
" Guess !** said Hory, who had been eying Sweeny all this time with a side- 
long glance of contempt, — *^ Guess ! why; tnin, tore an ouns ! do you think the 
man's a riddle or a conundhejitm, diat we'd be guessin' at him ?'* 

All the time this conversation was. going on, Sweeny kept rolling his littla 
gray e^res about him ; and at last he spied De Lacy's portmanteau, and ap- 
proaching it direeily, and laying hold of it, he said, '* Ihis is the traveUer^a 
portmaoEiteau, i suppose ?" ^ 

'* Well, and what if it is 1" said Rory. < 

*'0h, nothing, nothing," said Sweeny, who had turned it over and oyer to ] 
look for a name or initials ; but there was none } *' no harm in my asking, I ' 
hoper' ^ 

'* Nor no good, cither," said Rory. 

*' Onlyj by this portmanteau, the traveller is a gentleman, I pereeive.** 
*• Well, he*s not the worse of that," said Rory. 

*• Anything I can do for the gentleman, VVL be most happy," said Swwof , 
who always laid a gentletnan under obligation if he could. 

^' Thank you, sir, but he's very comfortable here, I can tell you, and ehoa^ 
want for anything,** said the widow. 

'• I've no doubt o' that, Mrs. O'More ; but if I could see him, perhaps I mie;ht; 
be able to give some little advice. Is he in that room V* said Sweeny, pomt- 
ing as he spoke. 
•" He's asleep, and nn»tn*t be disturbed,** said Rory. 
Just at that moment De Lacy*s raving took a noisy turn, and he become 
audible to Sweeny. 

"There,*' said Sweeny, "he's awake — ^now you can let me pjoin;" and fee 
was advancing to the door, when Rory stepped between', and said the paticafc 
shoulda't be (usturbed ; at the same time he turned towards his mother and 
made- a grimaoe, as much, as to say, ^^ Sweeny must not be admitted." The 
widow grinned and blinked her eyes, aa much as to say, " He shall not.'* 

•* You see, Mr. Sweeny," said she, '• the poor gintleman's ravin' and doesn't 
liker sthraDgers." 
*• Raving ! ho, ho!-— fever-nlangerous, Mrs. 0'3kIore,— take care, take care." 
*• I've taken every care, sir." 

*» But fever, Mrs. 0»More; have you given him fevtrescmg drinks ?" 
^* He.luurall he wants." 

'* Yeu- should write to his friends, and tell them ; n^y die, you know. I'll 
write to them, if you like.** 

" And charge six-and-eightpenoe for it,'' said Rory, aside. 
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" Do you know his name V* 

"No, ' said Rory, rery ehort^ " tre didn't ax him any impid'nt questions." 

"Rory, my man, don't be unreasonable — dont be in a passion 3 — ^maybe »* 
person of consequence — his friends in a state of suspense. He's raving ; now 
an you have to do is to ppen his valise and examine his papers, and find out 
"who" he is. I'll do it for you if you like.*' 

Rory'a^rage now burst its bounds. The prying impertinence of Sweeny he 
bore 60 long as it merely amounted to his personal annoyances ; but when he 
made the last proposition, Rory opened upon him furiously. 

" Why, thin, do you take me for such a mane-spcrited dog, that while a sick 
man was on his back. Td turn spy and thief, and brake open his portmantle 
and hunt for his saycrets 1'* 

" My dear Rory !" 

" Don't dear me ! Dear, indeed ! Faith it's chape you howld me if you 
think Fd do sitch a dirtv turn — to betray the man undher my roof; you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!" 

" But it's a common practice.^' 

" A common 'turney's practice maybe — or a common thief's practice." 

" ffiUo, Rory !'' 

*' Oh, to the divil I pitch you and your hillo ! — I say, a common thief's prac- 
tice, agin — to break locks or break open bags, and pimp and spy; — faugh on 
the man that would do the like ! Throth, if I thought there wiu) one dlurop o^ 
blood in my body would consint to it, I'd open my veins till it was out. Oh, 
murthcr, murther — to hear of sitch a scheming turn ! If I done sitch a rogue'a 
thrick, rd howld myself disgraced to the end of my days, and think myself 
only fit company for Judas.-' 

Sweeny was dumbfoundered before the torrent of Rory's honest indignation, 
and was about to make some shuffling reply, when Mary O'More entered the- 
cottage, she having left it a moment before, and said, " Run, run, Mr. Sweeny ! 
there's your horse has got his head out of the bridle, and is run into the 
field!" ^ 

Now it was Mary herself that had loosened the bridle from the beast, and 
let him escape, for the purpose of getting rid of their troublesome visitor. 

Sweeny cut short his discourse, and darted from the house, pursuing his 
horse into the field, where he arrived in time to see him rolling about in great 
glee, much to the benefit of a new saddle. 

Sweeny shouted " murder !'' and it was some time before the horse could be 
caught, even with the assistance of Rory. When he was secured, the saddle 
was discovered to have been split by the horse's tumbles : and when Sweeny 
got into his seat and turned homewards, he saw Mary O'More showing her 
white teeth in a most undisguised laugh at the result of her trick, which Rory 
rejoiced in equally. 

After De L^cy suffering under dangerous fever for some time, the eruptioir 
made its appearance, and he was soon out of danger. He had no other aid in 
his illness than that of the widow's simple remedies, which, backed by a good 
constitution, carried him through, and now quiet and patience were all that 
he required. 

As soon as he recovered his senses, it was some time before he could perfectly 
uxiderstand how he came to be in Rory O'More's cottage ; but a few word[» 
from his kind host gradually gave the key to memory, and he was enabled to 
recall ike circumstances that preceded his illness. After this he was for some / 
time silent, and then he asked what was the day of the month. Chi being- ' 
told, he knit his brow, and seemed to undergo some feelings of djbappointmentj 
to which an expression of great anxiety succeeded. 

^ O^More," said he at last, ^^ shut the door. Come close to me ; I want to ask 
you a question, and I charge you, as you hope for salvation, to aaswer me 
truly. I know I have been out of my senses, and I suppose I talked a great 
deal while I was so. Now tell me honestly, did anything remarkable strike- 
jott in my raving 1" 
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^* Yes, there did, slr,*^ said Rorj, smiling at De Lacy, and lookiog straight 
into his eyes with that honest look which honesty alone can give. 

There was a soothing influence to De Lacy in the expression of that smile 
and look, and a peculiar intelligence in them, that showed him Rory knew the 
drift of his question, by haying fathomed the circumstances of his situation. 

'* I'm sure you guess what 1 am,'* said De Lacy. 

*•. Shouldher arms — whoo !" said Rory, laughing. 

De Lacy smiled faintly at llory's mode of illustrating his knowledge. 

" You are right," said De Lacy, "and you know I'm not a soldier of King 
G«orge. 

Rory sang in a low tone, 

" Viva la, the French is coming- 
Viva ]a, uur French is thrue ; 
Viva la, the French is coming— 
What will the poor yeomen do V 

Do Lacy nodded assent and smiled, and after a short pause said, " You're a- 
sliarp fellow, Rory." 

" I've been blunt enough with you, sir." 

" Honest as the sun," said De Lacy. " Now tell me, do the women know 
anything about this T' 

" Not a taste J they suspect you no more nor the child unborn j only, Mary 
says ^" 

" What," said De Lacy, rather alarmed. 

" That you're in love, sir — beggin' your pardon." 

"Oh! that's all. Well, she's right too. Why, you're a sharp family alto- - 
gether." 

" Divil a much sharpness in that," said Rory : " sure, whin there's the laste 
taste o' loye goin', the wind o' the word is enough for a woman. Oh ! let them • 
alone for findin' out the soft side of a man's heart ! — the greatest fool o' them . 
all is wise enough in such matthers." 

" O'More," said De Lacy, after another pause, "you're a United Irishman." 

Rory smiled. " Now it's your turn to be smart," said he. 

" You are a United man, then ?" said De Lacy. 

" To the core of my heart," replied Rory, with enei'gy. 

"Then my mind's at ease," said DeLacy;. and he held out his hand to 
O'More, who gave his in return, and De Liacy shook it warmly. 

"God be praised, sir!" said Rory; "but how does that set your mind at 
aise ? ' 

" Because you can fulfil a mission for me, Rory, that otherwise must have ' 
failed : — that is, if you'll undertake it." 

" Undhertake it ! — ^I'd go to the four corners of the earth in a good cause." 

" You're a brave fellow !" said De Lacy. 

" But will you tell me, sir," said Rory, " is the French coming in aimest 
to help us?" 

"No doubt of it, Rory — and i^m shall be the joyful messenger of their 
coming by doing the errand I wish* for." 

"Oh! but that'll be the proud day for me, your honor!" 

" Well, then, there's no time to lose. I asked you the day of the month a 
few minutes ago, and my heart sank within me when you told me the date : 

to-morrow I am bound by promise to be in the town of , where an agent 

from France is waiting, who bears intelligence to Ireland. It is impossible for 
me to go : — ^now will you undertake the duty, Rory ?" 

" WiUi all the veins o' my heart," said Rory, " and be proud into the 
bargain." 

" Go, then," said De Lacy, " into the town of , and there on the quay. 

there's a public-house." 

" Faith there is — and more," said Rory. 

" The public-house I mean bears a very odd si^B." 

" I'll be bound I know it," said Rory, whose national impatience would not 
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VELt.lbi«De Laoy»B directions ; " I'll engiigo it*8 the Cow and the Wheelbarrow^** 

" No," said D© Lacy, who could not heip.smiling at the oddness of the com- 
bination in Rory s anticipated sign, " it is not ; but one quite as queer — the 
Cat^and Bagpipes." 

^ Oh, that'iS a common sign," said Rory. 

" There are a great many queer things common in Ireland," said De Lacy, 
who even in his present weakened state could not resist iiis habitual love of 
remark. " You are well acquainted with the town, I see," he continued: 

"' Indeed, and I'm not," said Rory ; •' I never was there but wanst, and that 
happened to be on the quay, by the same token, where I remark the Cow and 
the Wheelbarrow, for it's a sign I never seen afore, and it's mighty noticeable." 

*^ Bat that is not the sign you are to go to, remember." 

"Oh, by no manes, sir — ^the Cat awl Bagpipes. is my mark." 

^^ Yes ; and there, about the hour of six in the ev^ening, you will see a party 
<jf three men." 

" But if there's two parties of three 1" said Rory. 

" You can distinguish our friends by contriving, in the most natural way tou 
•can — I mean so as not to excite observation from any but those who will under- 
stand and' answer your signal — to say One, ItcOy three, in their hearing; and if 
those I expect you to meet should be there, you will be spoken to by them, and 
then you must introduce into whatever you say to them these words, Tkey tpere 
very fine ducks. They will then leave the public-house, and you may trust 
yourself to follow wherever they lead." 

"Now, how am I to make sure that they are right 1" said Rory. 

"You have my word for their being trus^," said De Lacy. 

" Oh, sir, sure it*s not your word I'd be doubting; but I mane, how am I to 
make sure that it is the right men I spake to ?" 

"Their noticing your remark will be sufficient ; but, as a further assurance, 
they can return you the United man's signal and crip. Give me your hand,? 
said De Lacy^ and he clasped the extended palm ot Rory. 

*• That's the grip," said Rory, " sure enough. Why, thin, how did you come 
by that, sir ?" said Rory ; " tare alive ! are the French United Irishmen V 

" Not exactly,'* said De Lacy, smiling ; " but the chosen know your signs. 
Now, I've told you all that's requisite for your mission. When you give these 
sigm, they whom youll meet will tell you what is requisite for me to kuow,and 
jou can bring me back the intelligence." 

" Pve no tim% to lose," said Rory ; " I must be off to-morrow by the dawn.** 

" Will your mother or sister suspect anything from your absence ?*' 

" yfhjy sir, the truth is, neither mother nor sister ever questioned me about* 
my incomin's or outgoin's; though they have, av coorse, obsarved I was not 
ulways regular, and women is sharp enough in sitch matters ; but they sufipect 
something is going on in the counthry ; how could they help it ? but they know 
it 19 in a good cause, and that they have no business to meddle with it and so 
the fewer questions they ask they think it is the betther. They know men must 
4o wtitkt becomes men ; and though the mother and sister loves me as well as 
ever a son or brother was loved in this wide world, they would rather see me 
•do what a man ought to do, and die, than skulk and live undher disgrace." 

De Lacy was touched by this simple expression of the chivalrous feeling 
which existed throughout this humble family, and, after Rory assuring him he 
would do his miBsion, and telling him to ^^Icccp never 7ninding^^ the mother, he 
took his instructions' once more, and recommended De Lacy to go to sleep. 

It was evening ; so Rory bade his guest good-night. ^* You won't see me 
•agatii till afther I. come back ; make yourself aisy, sir. The thing vrilll be 
done, depend upon that ; above all, say nothing to the mother ; she'll ask me 
no qiiefltooiifi'aiid PR tell* her no lies.'* With tnis wise saying, Rory left De 
Lacy, who soon slept, from the fatigue which the excitement he had just gone 
through produced. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

V «« BRITANNL\ RULES THE WAVES.'' 

"I ■ 

' It was in the gray of a fine antumnal morning, about a fortnight preTioudy 
ia tii€ seene and time ; juat recorded, that a swift lugger was seen dashing the 
spray from her beautiful bows ^as she sailed through a fleet of stately men-of- 
war that lay in the Texel. The lugger made for the shore, and when close in 
' dropped her anchor ; and her small boat being lowered from her stem, three- 
Men entered it, and it was pulled swiftly to the beach. To one who knew not 
that a craft like the lugger required a numerous crew, it might have been sup-^ 
posed, when those three men left her side, that every living thing had departed 
from her \ for the stillness within her was nrofound. There she lay on the 
placid water, quiet as the element she floatea on, without a sign or a sound to^ 
iiHticate that she was' the den of many a daring ruffian. 

About noon the boat reapproached the lugger with t^ro additional persons, 
and after hailing her and remaining a few minutes under her quarter, again 
pushed off and made for the centre of the fleet, where the flag of Admiral De 
Winter floated from the mast of the Vryhoid---a, splendid seventy-four. 

Three persons from, the boat went up the side of the admiral's ship, two of 
whom were admitted to the Admirers cabin ; the third, the commander of the 
logger, waited on the deck until those he brought from the shore should com- 
xnand his presence below. And these two were persons whose names are well 
known in the eventful history of the period, and on their heiids was the price 
■ of blood — Tlieobald Wolfe Tone and Lewines : the former an exile for some 
^ time from his country, and the^ther more recently an envoy from the executive 
{ of the disaffect^ party in Ireland. Tone had obtained rank in the French 
J army, and was at this moment on the stat major of the armament destined for 
I the invflsion of the kingdom of Great Britain j though at what point that inva- 
sion might take place had not yet been decided — it being matter of dispute 
whether the expedition should land on the English c^oast or in Ireland, whether 
it should strike at the vitals of Great Britain or assail her from the extremities. 
General Hoche, who was only second in fame to Bonaparte, was anxious to do 
flomettiing brilliant, while the feme of his rival's Italian campaigns made Europe 
ring with wonder ; and as the prevalence of contrary winds had prevented the 
expedition sailing for some weeks for Ireland, he made the daring proposal of 
landing in Lincolnshire and marching direct on London. A year before, his 
expedition which sailed from Brest for Ireland was utterly defeated by contrary 
winds* and as the same element seemed, as usual, to interpose a proyidential 
barrier between England and her foee, he, with that impatient thought so cha- 
racteristic of genius, suggested the idea that as the wmd did not Jblow in fa- 
vor of the course they wanted to steer, they should make it subservient to an- 
other purpose, descend on the most open quarter, and trust to the fortune of 
war • for ho burned that some great achievement of his should prevent his 
juune being over-sliadowed by the freshly-springing laurels of Napoleon Bona- 

• Against thus preposterous notion of carrying England by a coup de main^ 
Tone had always argued strenuously : but he found such a singular ignorance 
of the state of England, as well as Ireland, to exist amongst the French, that it 
was with great difficulty he oouM make General Hoche listen to a word against 
his newly conceived expedition. It was, therefore, with great pleasure he had 
the letter #f I)e Lacy, bearing so strongly on this pointy put into his hands that 
morning by the commander of the lugger, and he lost no time in laying it be- 
f<we the. authorities in command of the expedition, to dissuade them from a 
eausse that he knew oauld be no other tlian ruinous. 

When he and Lewines entered the oabin of the admiral. Generals Hoche aad 
Daendells were looking over a map of England j and Admiral De Winter, with 
hi«.8e«end-in-comraand, Admiral Storey, wer« examining charts of the Britiah 
Channel and the North Sea. 
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" You see Pve not given it up yet," said Hoche vivaciously to Tone. 

" I perceive you have not, eeneral," said the latter : " but I think this will 
decide you :" and he presented to him the letter of De Lacy. 

Hoche pounced upon it, and began to devour its contents. He passed rapidly 
• <m, till, stopping suddenly, he asked, " Who is this from V* 
' Tone informed him it was from an agent of General Clarke, who had been 
commissioned to inquire into the truth of all the statements Tone had made to 
the Directory. 

" I rememoer," ssdd Hoche ; and he resumed his reading. 

A conversation ensued in the meantime between the admirals and the Irish 

' emissaries, until it was interrupted by Hoche exclaiming impatiently, " Que 

JHable ! What have carved ceilings and handsome apartments to do with the 

matter? His oak ceiling is only good for burning ! What nonsense !^^ And 

he threw down the letter contemptuously. 

" Pray, go on, general," said Tone. " There is a good deal of detail, certain- 
ly^ in the communication ; but if the writer haa been careful and elaborate in 
"^is observations, it is only fair to read them all to arrive at a just estimate of 
iiis judgment." 

Hoche continued the reading of the letter, and as he proceeded, his face be- 
>came more thoughtful ; he read with deeper attention ; and when he had finish- 
ed the perusal, he laid down the letter in silence, as if he had not the heart to 
- say, *' 1 must give up my expedition," although he felt it was hopeless. 

'• You see, general," said Tone, *' the expedition to Ireland is the only thing." 

" Whenever it can sail there," said Hocne. 

" That may be a month," scud Daendells. 

" Or to-morrow," said Tone. 

" This southwesterly wind is blowing as if it had set in for it," said the ad- 
miral, shaking his head, as if he doubted Tone's hopeful anticipation. 

" The troops have been now embarKed nearly a month," said General Daen- 
dells, " and though amply provisioned for the pohablc necessities of the expe- 
dition, it is impossible their stores can last much longer ; and whenever they 
become exhausted, I doubt how far our government would deem it prudent to 
advance further supplies." -^ 

" General Daendells," said Hoche, " it has appeared to me, lately, that the 
Batavian republic seems to have a jealousy that her army should be led by a 
general of France in an affair that promises so much glory, and I should not 
wonder that much farther delay in the sailing of the expedition might prevent 
this noble undertaking altogether. Now, I would not lor the glory of Caesar 
that my personal fame should interfere with tlie great cause of universal free- 
dom ] and if you think that your legislative assembly would bo more willing 
to pursue this enterprise if it were under the command of one of its own gene- 
raU, I will withdraw my pretensions to the command, and give all the chance 
of glory to you." 

' " You are a noble fellow," said Daendells, extending his hand to Hoche ; 
" there may be some truth in what you say, and I shall never forget this act 
of generosity on your part, for none can deny that you, from your efforts made 
and disappointments endured in this cause, deserve to reap all the laurels that 
may be mine in the result. This is the greatest of your conquests, — you have 
triumphed over your ambition !" 
7 Tone was affected almost to tears — ^he could scarcely speak ; but, struggling 
with his emotion, he said, " General, my country will never forget this noble 
•conduct on your part. We knew how brave you are, but we did rilt know how 
generous !" 

" Who brought this letter?'' said Hoche, wishing to turn the conversation. 

^'De Welskem, the smuggler," said Tone ; " and he wishes to know whether 
he ma,y promise speedy aia to tlie sufferers in Ireland, for they are beginning 
..to be impatient of it." 

" The moment the wind permits, they shall have succor," said Daendells. 
** Is it not 80. Admiral'?'' said he to De Winter. 
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*'' Certainlr," answered the admiral. *^ Is the smuggler on board ?" added he^ 
addressing Tone. 
" Yes, admiral." ^ 

** Then I wish to*speak to him ;" and the smuggler was ordered into the ad- 
miral's presence. 

De Welskein was a Frenchman, though bearing, a Dutch name : he was one 
of the many desperate characters that the French revolution produced. A 
fellow of loose habits and desperate fortunes, he took to smuggling, as the 
readiest mode of indulging the one, and repairing the other ; he had also a love 
-of Jitiessey and a spirit of intrigue, that this sort of life enabled him to indulge 
in J and he was the most active of the agents in carrying on intelligence be- 
.tween France and Ireland at that period ; — ^not that be cared for the Irish, not 
that he had a moral sensibility within him to desire the liber(ition of the veri- 
est slave, — ^but that it gave him an opportunity to smuggle and intrigue. Many 
■ a turbulent spirit in Ireland who longed for an outbreak of rebellion, and who 
looked to France for aid, courted Monsieur de Welskein as an emissary from 
the land of promise, and he made them, through this hold upon them, more^ 
ready instruments in his smuggling speculations. 

Deficient though De Welskein was in any moral appreciation of the beau^ 
of freedom, he babbled in the jargon of his time about it, and shouted *^ Vive to 
diberte .'" because his liberie meant the absence of all restraint, human or divine ; 
and he had a sort of confusect notion that a revolution was glorious, and that 
it was the business of the grande nation to revolutionize the world in general, 
but Ireland in particular, because it gave him a good opportunity for smuggling 
brandy and tobacco. 

There was a species of melodramatic fancy about the fellow too — a propensi- 
ty for romance and adventure, that his connexion with Ireland gratified. Be- 
sides, it indulged his vanity ; as, in his present situation. Monsieur Eugene St. 
Foix de Welskein was no small personage in his own opinion : he rhodomonta- 
• ded about the fate of empires and the destinies of nations, as if he were a sucking 
Jupiter, or one of the French Directory. 

His names too were a source of rejoicing to him : Eugene St. Foix. The for* 
mer he inherited from his father ; the latter was the maiden name of his mother, 
who was a washerwoman. De Welskein he did not much like : so that his 
43ompanions, when they wished to vex him. called him by his sarnftrae, while in 
moments of friendship they addressed him as Eugene ; but when they courted 
him, the heroic title of St. Foix was the one they preferred. To be sure, they 
sometimes called him, behind his back. Sans foi ; but in his presence he was 
fond of having his courage celebrated under the name of Sans peiir : so that St. 
Foix sans peur was a flattering address sometimes made to him : — but though 
St. Foix was certainly sans peur, he was not sans reproche. 

When De Welskein entered the cabin, Admiral De Winter asked him, had 
he seen the English fleet ? 

He answered, that he had passed them in the night. 
" Then you could not count the number of their ships '?" said the admiral. 
'• I was sufficiently near in the morning to see them," said the smuggler, " and 
I think they are eighteen sail." 
" Eighteen ! — are you sure I" 
" I think, eighteen ; Fm almost sure." 
" Frigates, or line-of-battle I ' 
« Most line-of-battle." 

" I see he has observed them," said the admiral, " for I could perceive, even 
from the harbor, with a glass, that they were all line-of-battle : — ^but I could 
-only make out fifteen ; they must have been reinforced. Some of their ships 
were in mutiny at the Nore ; perhaps the mutiny has been suppressed^ and 
jthat accounts for the increase of numbers. 
" That's unlucky," said Tone. 
** How unlucky, sir ?" said Storey. 
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" Aa long OS our fleet had a superiorityy tlk^^ mui a ds&rsteiWe^^^Mi'^o^ 

our passage ; but " 

** Sir,*' said Storey, " you mistake very much if you thfoik wevwduld shrink 
from oontending with an equal, or even Buperior, number of the enemy. I wish 
for nothing better than to be broadside to broadside with them.** 

This wa8 the bravado of the man who, in about a month after, deserted De , 
Winter in hia engagement with that identical iieet, and literally ran^u^y with 'i 
his division of the Dutch foroe from the enemy he vaunted faimself so eager to 
engage. — So much for braggarts ! 

" Pardon me, admiral,'* said Tone j " I hope neither yon nor Admiral'De Win- 
ter" — and he bowed deferentially to that gallant officer, as if k were to him 
rather than to Storey he apologized — "I hope you do not suppose me so nn- 
wortiiy sts to undervalue the bravery of the Dutch navy, at th« same time that 
] oonnder ib a matter of importance we should reach Ireland vritfaout an en- 
gagement, aa by that means our force will be~ undiminished; and I wish- that 
the army landed should be (m large as possible, for the affair will Ife the sooner 
deoided, and thus an effusion of blood will be spared, and I wish from my heart 
that in ray poor country as little blood as possible may be shed," 

*' Bah !* said Hochc ; " you eanH make omeleUss without breaking of e^f^^ 
" Adjutant-general," said De Winter to Tone, *' I do not misapprehend yon : 
there is no denying that the English are a brave enemy, and Adiniral Dunean 
is a gallant and able officer. I shall not seek flfi' encounter with him until I 
ijkmd your expedition, — ^but 1 shall certainly not shun it."' 

Thus spoke the man of true courage, who fought, his ships gallantly in the 
V sabsequent action, even after the defection of the braggart wha deeerted him. 
^1 Tone tapJ|^d General Heche on the sho^ilder, andJied him apart for a few 
; words in private ; the door being open that led to the stem galleiy, they walked 
. forth, ana Tone began an energetie address, requesting the goieral tcdiseuade 
;^ the admiral xis much a^ possible from an engagement with the English fleet. 
'^^ ^* Let the troops be landed in Irelandj^' said he : ** on the land 'youace invinci- 
^ ble, as the English are on the seas. Fate seems to have given tathem the do- 
minion of the ocean. Mark me — my words are prophetic — so sure as this fleet 
aholl engage the EngHsb, so surely shall it be beaten T* 
" De Winter is an able officer," said Hoche. 

"He is,^V^id Tone, ^* and a brave man, I amisertain, from hifniW)derate man- 
ner : while I doubt very much the courage of that flourishing gentleman. 
But have we not the example of repeated engagements to show ns that Great 
Britain is an overmatch for every nation on &e seas % And it makes my Hood 
boil to think that while her fleets are. fceely manned by Irishmen, the land that 
gives them birth groans beneath her oppression. Ireland helps to gather lau- 
rels for Briton's brows, but not a leaf of the chaplet is given to her *, she shares 
VI winning the victories that enrich and aggrandize the Queen of theOoean, 
Imt is allowed no portion of the feme or the prosperity.'* 

^* Be not thus agitated," said Hoehe soo^mgly, touched by the fiereeenOin- 
aasm with which Tone uttered the latter part of his address ; ** when emee 
..this armament lands in Ireland, there is an end of Great Britain's domination.^ 
" Ah, when it lands," said Tone, with a voice in which impatience and hope- 
lessness were strangely blended. ** Oh !" said he, stretching out hia hands to 
the expanse of sea and sky before him — oh! ye elements — ye myifterioua 
agents of Heaven ! why do ye interpose your pot^t-sliield of air aiid.foam be- 
tween England and her foes? You blasted the Armada of Spain ; I saw you 
.scatter the ships of France at Bantry ; and now this gallant fleet, vrith fifteen 
. thonsond chosen men, who burn for the liberation of my country, is chained 
here by an adverse wind for a whole month ! Ireland, my country, I fmi yoa 
sue doomed !" 

His hands dropped to his side, his heaid sank od hm chest, and he stood 'Wifk 
his eyes fixed on the ground. 

" Kally, man — ^rally !" said Hoche, slapping him on the shodder : ** why, 
Adjutant-general. I have never seen you thus before !** 
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** Wbeneyer I thinl: of the fate of that unhappy conntr j, it breaks mj heart. 
But Fve done : —only, for God's sake, General Hoche, dissuade them from a 
fle^fight ; we are ruined if they attempt it." 

Hoehe and Tone now re-entered the cahin- They found Do Winter aod 
Daendells giving instructions to the smuggler. De Winter desired him to put 
himself in the wdy of the English fleet, and give them some false information. 
it was planned that De Welskein should pass the English squadron in tho 
night, and towards morning sail back again, as if he came up Channel, and 
tell the English Admiral that he saw a French fleet at' the Channel's mouth ; 
this might give him an idea that the Brest fleet had gone out to sea, which 
would serve to divide his attention, and possibly draw him farther off the coast, 
and leave a passage from the Texel more open, in case the winds should change 
80 as to favor such a movement. 

General Daendells told him to assure the Irish of speedy succor, for that fif- 
teen thousand men were embarked for that service, and only waited a fair 
wind to sail. A few lines to De Lacy, from Hoche, was all the writing the 
ismuggler bore, and he left the ship on his mission. 

Such were the plans that were proposed; such were the promises made. 
What was the result ? 

The wind continued foul a fortnight longer ; in all, six weeks. The pro- 
irinons for so large a number of troops, as well as seamen, became exhausted ; 
the troops were relanded 3 the expedition to Ireland was given up, — and Eng- 
land again was spared the danger of a formidable invasion into a disaffected 
portion of her kingdom. 

The night the troops were disembarked, Tone went to his tent with a heavj 
lieart : the next morning he saw the pennants of the fleet turned to'wards Eng- 
land. 

The breeze which the day before would have made his blood dance, had he 
felt it on the deck of the Yryheid, now only made his heart sick ; he stood on 
the beech like one possessed. — After remiuning motionless for some minutes, he 
stamped fiercely, clenched his teeth, struck his forehead with his hand, and 
walked rapidly away ] but ere he descended a slight declivity that shut odl 
the bay, he turned round .and cast a look of despair towards his eountry. 

Thus ended the second expedition undertaken for the invasion of Ireland : 
and the gallant Hoche, within a month after, was no more — cut off in his prime 
of manhood and career of glory by the hand of the assassin !* 

And what was the fate of the fleet ? 

Admiral De Winter, the October following, sailed from the Texel, met the 
English squadron under Admiral Duncan, and fought like a hero ; — but Storej 
deserted him. De Winter nevertheless maintained a fierce engagement against 
superior numbers ; but the prophesy of Tone was fulfilled ; after a well-con- 
tested fight, the Dutch struck their colors, and the flag of Engbmd again floated 
triomplmntly over the seas. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TBX P&XTTT GIRL, MILKING HKR COW. '*^ 



" I Mw a young damsel,— 'twas Koieaii ; 
Her ringleU did cttraletily flow ; 
Ob ! how I adore yon, ma vowmum^ 
Mn eolUen dhu$ crtUkun na n^ko/^ 



RoxT O'MoRC left his cottage at an early hour the morning after his 
venalion with De Lacy. For a few miles he followed the by-road that led 
from his house, and then struck into a path through some fields, for the pur*- 

* Ho«1m*i life wai attempted m»it than «ic«. Hla daaili waa attrlbeteS la ilow 
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poM of making th« Iiigh*road« wbich wm the ctureet mtij to 4ftMi ylfiBii of bit 
OTBtination. 

An he waa walking briskly on, looking neither to the riffht nor the loft, bet 
qnite abaorbed in the oontempladon of the busineaa he liad undertaken, hia at- 
fentioii waa suddenly orrestea by bearing one of those ((uauit and sportive ne- 
lodies of his country sung by a sweet Yoioe. Eorv pausi^ ;— he recognised 
tbe tones that so often mtule his heart thrill with pieasuref — and running op 
the gentle hill before him, he beheld, as he topped the summit on the other side 
of the hillock, seated under the shade of a hawthorn hedge, a beautiful peasant 
l^rt, whose song proceeded merrily while she was milking her cows. 

Kathleen Regan was sitting with her back towards the point whence Eery 
spprottched ] so that he was enabled, unperceiyed by ber^ to gaae with pbaaHio 
«B hat aweet figure and listen to her sportive song. 

fhiit'f a UA tkat f know ; »ad I know that lia 

BpeakB «ofti> to me. 

The cuahla ma chree t 
fI«>i<ho-|Mr}d« of my heart, uni he loves me irell: 
Bat who the lad ii, I am aot going to leU. 

fie% Iff tfatght as a rash, aid as bright as the tlveHB 

That around it dnth gl-aro, — 

Oh I of him bow I dream ! 
Fin as high as his shnolder— the way that T know 
Is, be «a«gbt ne one day, jost my measure to show. 

He whlipered a question one day in my eai : 

when he breathed it, oh dear! 

How I trembled with fear t 
What the question he ask*d was I need not eo^lbsaf 
But tho answer I gave to the question was *' Yes.^ 

His eyes they are brif ht, and they looked so kind 

When I was Inclined 

To speak my mind I 
And his breath is to sweet-^h. the tcMc^s is less^ 
4nd how i foand It out,— why I leave you to guen*. 

't 

TliO'oeeila was. one to exeite the imagination and charm the aenaee ^f one 
keep to sneh pleasures than Rory. He could catch the soft scent of the 
morning lM*eftth of the eows, vying in fragwce with the woodbine that waa 
peeping throuzh the hedge ; at the same time that he could hear the sweet 
wee w the girl he loved, and see her bright ringlets curl dpwn her graceful 
neck and beautifully-rounded shoulders. 

He watched her for some moments in silent admiration, and then stealiDg 
moiilj behind her and suddenly uttering, ** Wow P' the girl started, and in hv 
Bunsent of aarprise Roiy eaught her in hfa arms and snatched a kiiii. A 
Mar^ box on his ear foUowed the salute, with the ezdamadon ^^ 

^ You divdl ! how dar you T^ ♦ 

*^Ilai}e you t& guessj^ said Rory, laughing. 

•* You're mighty impident, so you are, Rory." 

^ Arrah ! how could 1 help it, Kathleen, darlin\ said Ror^, with a look of ad- 
miration that would have softened the anger of even a more cruel beauty than 
Kathleen ; — and a look that appea^led more strongly to the self-love of the 
woman than the liberty taken had startled her modesty. 

" You're very impident, so you are,'* said Kathleen, settling her hair that 
had been tossed into a most becoming confuBion over her face in the struggle. 

" You often towld me that before," said Rory. 

" It does not do you much good* then,'" said Kt^tbleen. " You hear me, but 
donH heed meJ* 

" Why if vou go to that, hew can I help myself? Snre you miel^t as well 
keep the dueks from the water, or the beea from the flewecOi M ny AeMct from 
^ou, Kathleen." 

"Now, Rory, leave off 1* 

• Bt thia light, Kathleen !» 

* Now don't be goin' on, Roiy I* 
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•• There's not a ^rl ^»» 

* Now don't be makin* a fool o'Tourself, and me too,** eaid Kathleen. 

**If maktn* joa my own would be to make a fool of you, thin it^s a fool Fd 
make you, sure enough," said Rory. 

** Rory/' said Kathleen, rather sadly, " don't be taUun' this way to me^ — ^iVs 
good for neither of us.** 

** Kathleen dariin' ! ' said Rory, " what's the matter with yon 9** and ho a^ 
proaehed her and gently took her hand. 

** Nothing,'* said she, " nothing, — only it's foolishness." 

'* Don't call honest love foolishness, Kathleen dear. Sure, why would wo 
ftave hearts in our bodies if we didn't love '? Sure, our hearts would he no neo 
at all without we wor fond of one another. Arrah ! what's the matter with 
you, Kathleen V* 

** I must go home, Rory ;— let me go, Rory dear,*' said she, with a touciune 
tone of sadness on the dear, as she strove to disengage from her "waist the hand 
that Rory had stolen round it. • 

*'' No, 1 won't let you go, Kathleen, ma t^/mmeen,'' said Rory, with ptuBtton and 
pathos, as he held her cloaer in his embrace. *^ Now or never, Kathleen, 1 must 
nave your answer. You are the girl that is, and ever was, in the very core of 
my heart, and Til never love another' but yourself. Pon't be afraid that I'll 
change ] Vm young, but I am thruc ; the blessed sun that sees us both tliit 
minit is not thruer; and he's a witness to what I say to you now, Kathleen 
aMhorey that you're the pulse o' my heart, and I'll never rest aisy till youlne i^y 
irife." 

Kathleen could not speak. She trembled while Rory made his last address 
^ her ; her lip quivered as he proceeded ; two big teardrops sprang to her &ye», 
and hung on their long d irk lashes, when he oalled her the ^' puke ot hSa 
lieart ;'' but when he named the holy name of wife, she fell upon his neck and 
burst into a violent flood of tears. 

Rory felt this was a proof of his being loved ; but it was not the wey an 
which, from Kathleen's sportive nature, he thought it likely that she would 
IU3oept a husband to whom there was no objection; and while he soothed the 
•dbbing of the agitated girl, he wondered whaii could be the cause of her 
violent emotion. When she became calm, he said, " Kathleen, dear, don't ho 
^ezed with me if I took you too sudden : — you know I'm none of the coolefit» 
jttnd so forgive me, jewel ! I'll say no more to you now ', — only give me an Hft- 
9wer at your own good time, my darlin'." 

Kathleen wiped the tears from her eyes, and said, " No, Rory dear.; jou^vo 

%een plain with me, and I'll be plain with you. As for myself " she looked 

up in his eyes, and their soft and confiding expression, and the gentle pressuro 
HI the hand that accompanied the look, told more than the words could hftio 
jdone which her maiden modesty forbade her to utter. 

"You love mo, then?" said Rory, with delighted energy; and he jproMod 
Iter to his heart while she yielded her lips to the pressure of a kiss which ibo 
fire of pure love had refined from the dross of passioh.'* 

** Oh, Rory ! — but my brother Shan !" 

•• Well, what o' thatV said Rory. 

'" Oh, you know,-i-you know," said Kathleen mournfully. 

-** Yis, Mary didn't take to him ; but sure that*s no rayson," 

'" Oh ! you don't know him !" 

•* We've been rather cool, to be sure, Since, but I never put coolness between 
mo and him ; and if my sister couldn't like him, sure that's joo rayson to^^Hife 
iHJtwcen you and me." 

•** Ob, Kory ! Shan is very dark ; and I'm afeard." 

** But why should he prevent our comin' together 1 Sure^ isn't thejce yow 
motlierr* 

*» Oh, but she's afeard of him, and -^ — ^" 

•• But how do you know he would make objections 1" 

The poor girl blushed scarlet as she said, " Why, to tell yon thotmtb» Bwgfc 
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and it 6 do matther now that yon know it, afther what's passed between vm ihia 
morning; but Shan suspected I liked you, and lie warned me agen it, and 
swore a bitter oath, that if ever Td think of you, he'd " 

" What !" said Rorv. 

*' Cur^e me," said Kathleen ; and she shuddered as she said it. 

*' God forgive him !" said Rory, solemnly. " But never mind, Kathleen ; Pll 
meet him, and Pll spako him fair, and tell him the thruth. And when 1 ^pake 
to him like a man, he can't be less of a man, and he wouldn't be of so dark a 
heart to keep spite agen me because my sisther didn't love him." 

*^ It^d the kind and generous heart you have, Rory ; but 1 m afeard it would 
be no use : at all events, don't be in a hurry about it ] wait a bit^ and ma^be 
when he comes across some other girl that will wane his heart from the owld 
love, he may be aisier about it ; but at this present, Rory dear, don't purtend 
that you love me, nor let on what you said to me this morning." 

** It's hard to hide what^s in the heart," said Rory ; *^ for even if the tongue 
doesn't bethray you, it may peep out of vour eyes.'* 

" But we shan't meet often," said Kathleen ; " so there will be the less dan- 
ger of that.** 

" That's hard, too," said Rory. " But, Kathleen, will you " he could nol 

finish the sentence, but Kathleen caught his meaning, and said — 

*'You couldn't sav the words, Rorv, — you were going to say, will I be 
thrue to you? On, Rory dear, I have given you my heart, because I 
couldn't help it, and I thrust to you that you have given me yours : and, oh ! 
don't take it away from me ! I must hide my love for a time. I'll hide it as 
a miser would hide his gold ; and oh, Rory ! don't let me find the treasure 
gone when I may venture to show it to the day.** 

*^ Kathleen, darling ! while there's life in my heart, it is yoa are the queen 
of it." 

'* Go, now,** said Kathleen ; " go, — don*t stay longer here ; I wouldn't have 
you seen for the king's ransom.'* 

*' May the Heavens bless and keep you !'* said Rory ; ** one more kiss, mj 
own— own girl ;'* and clasping her in his arms, they bade each other farewell. 

Rory hurried on with a rapid step that accorded with the tumult of hia 
feelings, and was soon lost to Kathleen's sight. She looked after him while 
he remained within view, and then resumed her occupation ] but it was in 
silence. The sportive song had ceased — the light-heartedness of the girl had 
passed away even with the consciousness of a deeper pleasure. Her task 
ended, she took up her pail, and went her wa^ homewards, but not with the 
elastic step with which sne had trodden the wild flowers on her outgoing. 

When Rory had gained the high road, he pursued his way mechanically 
towards the place of his destination, without a thought of the immediate 
business he had in hand. His brain was in a whirl, and his heart in a blaze ', 
and love and Kathleen Regan were the objects of his thoughts, and not con- 
spiracies and his mysterious guest. 

His approach to the town, however, reminded him of the object of his mi»- 
sion, and he proceeded at the appointed hour to the public-house indicated 
by De Lacy. It was market-day in the town, so that the public-house was 
more crowded than on ordinary occasions ; and Rory, when he entered, saw 
many persons engaged in drinking porter and whisky, but mostly of the lat- 
ter. He cast his eyes about to see if such a group as he was instructed to 
look for was there, and more than one party of three was present ; he there- 
fore had to exercise his sagacity in selecting which of the groups was the 
one to test by his signal ; — and he was not long in deciding. It was at the 
farther end of the room, where a small square^ window admitted m much 
light as could find its way through some panes of greenish glass with bull's 
eyes in the middle of them, covered with dust, that three men were seated 
at a dirty table, where a congregation of flics were finishing a pot of porter. 
The aspect of one of the men struck Rory to be ^^ outlandish,** as he would 
liaye said himself, and the quick and restless twinkle of his dark eye spoke of 
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a more southern climate. To this group Rory approached, and looking round, 
as it were to see where he should sit, he asked permission of the party to take 
a .share of their box — for the room was divided into such compartments. 
They made room for him ; and he, taking up the empty quartpot, on whose 
dregs the flies were regaling, knocked loudly with it on the table, and started 
the buzzing nuisances from their banquet, and being driven from their pewter 
palace, they alighted on the various little pools and meandering streams of 
various liquids that stood upon the filthy table, which seemed to be left to them 
as a sort of patrimony, as the fallen dates are to the wanderers in the East. 
The tender-hearted stkreel who was the Hebe of the house would not have 
robbed the poor flies of their feast for the world, by wiping the table. Charitj 
is a great virtue ! 

This dirty handmaiden came in answer to Rory^s thumping of the quart-pol 
en the board. 

* Loose were her trossei 8e€D» 
Her zune unboand.*' 

Her foot was unsandalled, too ; in short she was, as Rory remarked to ioB 
neighbor beside him, '^ loose and careless like the leg of a pot." 

" What do yiz want?'* says Hebe. 

** Something to dhrink," says Rorv. 

** Is it a pot, a pint, or a crapper r says Hebe. 

^*- rU jist take the cobwebs out o' my throat with a pint first," says Rorj. 

^ ril sarve you immadiently," says Hebe, who took up the quart, and to save 
time she threw out the dregs of the liquor it had contained on the floor, and 
then held it up inverted in a most graceful manner, that it might drain itself 
clean for the next customer ; so that her course might be tracked up and down 
the room, by the drippings of the various vessels, and thus she '^did her spiriting 
gently, dropping odors, dropping wine," ale, and sper'ts. 

She returned soon with a pint of porter to. Rory, who took out a shilling to 
pay for it. "I'll throuble you for the change, my dear," said he. 

Off she went again to get the change, and after some time again returned, 
bearing two quarts of porter in one hand, and a jug of punch hanging between 
the forefinger and thumb of the other, while a small roll of tooacco and a 
parcel of half-pence were clutched in the remaining fingers. The liquids and 
the tobacco slie deposited before a partv that sat in a box opposite to Rorv, and 
then, advancing to him, she flopped the half-pence down on the table beforo 
him, and putting her hand to her mouth, jjulled out of it a piece of tin which 
she was pleased to call sixpence, and sticluDg it on the top of the half-pencci 
%he said, " There's your change, sir." 

" It's a tinker you have to make change for you, I b'lieve," safd Rory. 

*' How is it a tinker ?'* said the damsel. 

" Oh, I wouldn't take that piece of tin from you for the world," said Rory ; 
^ you might want it to stop a nole in a saucepan, and maybe it's coming afther 
fxe you'd be for it." 

" I'd be long sorry to follow you," said the damsel, saucily, and turning 

iway. 

" See, young woman," said Rory — " don't be in sitch a hurry, if you plaae — 
( gave you a good hog,* and I'll throuble you for a good taisther." 

" I haven't a betther to give you, sir — barrin half-pence." 

" Well, I'm noways proud, so the half-pence will do for me ; good copper iB 
betther than bad silver, any day." 

The state of the silver currency in Ireland at this period was disgraceful — 
so bad, that it left the public almost at the mercy of the coiners. When the 
Warwickshire Militia went to Ireland, many of the privates having been work- 
men in Birmingham, were very smart hands at the practice,^ and many stories 
are current of their doings in this line. Amongst others, it is stated that a 
party of these men in a public-house offered some bad money for what they 

• Tiie shilling and sixpence ware caUcJ 'jy the 'jwer orders *• hog" ond tester.*' 
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Utti dniok:, bal &e paMlosa being oa his goanL bb their habito im this 
Waj were oeooimng notorious) ret'iuied eeyeral ehulingt one after another^ 
The aoldier who o£red them said the dealer in licjuor wai over partieukMr ;, 
hat he retorted, that they were so well known fur their trieks, it wan neceaaar j* 
to he cautious. " WelV said the soldier at last, " here then, since nothinjg 
ehie will do '^ and he threw down another coin, and a very good-looking one il 
was. The landlord examined it for a while, but at utst it was rejected. 
«< What !'' said the soldier, <' nor not tkat noither.** '' No,'' said the landlord. So 
a good shilling was obliged to be produced at last, and as the party left the* 
house, the discomfited hero was heard to say, " Well, I never know'd aim 4/ 
Tem^s make to miss before.*' 

The girl brought back Bory the value of the nxpence in copper — or rather, 
much more than its value ; and then Rory commenced reckoning his chanffa^ 
which was the means he had decided on for throwing out his signal. ofK 
spreading the half-pence before him, he began — 

" One, two, three — there's some sense in good half-pence ; one, two, tluree— 
]*■! as if I was to rob you of your tin, my good girl ', one, two, three— phoo! 
murdher ! Tm mixin* them all." 

" Arrah, will you never be done reckonin* thim' ?*' said Hebe, impatientlY ; 
'* one 'ud think *twas a hundher poun' you wor counting let alone change of a 
hog. Pm thinkin' it's no great credit to your schoolmasther you are." 

^^ Pair and aisy goes far in a day," said Rory, again commencing to ooont 
Us* change. 

" One, two, three ;" and while he spoke, he looked at the dark-eyed man, in 
wticse fhoe he fancied he caught something of an expression of the intelligencS 
of his meaning, and then he proceeded with his reckoning, and dismissed the 
gfapl. One of the men now addressed him, and sud, ** You are particular in 
counting your change." 

" Yes, indeed I am," said Rory, " and TU tell you the reason why ; because < 
I lost some money the other day by not being particular in that same, when I 
wtts buying some, ducks." 
The dark-eyed man looked very sharply on Rory as he proceeded. 
** To be sure, I didn't mind the loss much, for the ducks was worth thd 
iMiney. Th^y wor very fine ducks. ^ 

A still keener glance from the dark-eyed man followed Rory's last words; 
flid he arose immediately and left the public-house ; his two companions did 
m likowise, and Rory lost no time in following them. On reaching the 
door, he saw them standing together a few paces removed from the housCt 
and on seeing him appear, they walked down the quay until they arrived at 
a comer, where looking back to see that he followed, they turned up the 
street. Rory tracked them, and at another turn the same practice was ob- 
setved by his conductors, whom he continued to follow, dodging them through 
naoT an intricate winding, until arrinng at a very narrow alley, they turned 
for the last time, and when Rory reached the spot, he perceived them about 
Ittlf-way up the passage standing at the mouth of a cellar ; and the moment 
he appeared, they all suddenly descended. He followed fast upon them, and 
0oittg down a steep and broken stair, entered a low door, which was closed 
the moment he had passed it, and he found himseli' in total darkness. 



CHAPTER X. 

ni WRICR BOET ICBAIIS AND SKES MORE THAN RE BAROAIKED FOR, AND FINDS 
nr THE CONCLUSION THE TRUTH OF THE PROVERB, THAT PROVIDENCE NBVEE 
SaUTS ONE DOOR WTTHOUT OPENING ANOTHER. 

While spots of red and green were dancing before Rory's eyes by his sadden 
nuaersion from light into darkness, a voice close behind him said, 



^^«r glfUul io see yoQ.** 
J^Sod spare jou yOur eyeeiglkt!'' saidRory ; '* I wiab t cotiA nlixua (&• <Kto« 
pSmeai to you.** 
Bor J heard a low laagh in another tonei and then ihe former Toica tj^dkk 

" Whaat ! you no glad to see me 1*' 

'* Faith I would be very glad to see you^ but how oaal aee jou ia tta 
dark?" 

'* Ho ! ho ! I see yon fonee fellow — ^ha, ha !'' 

** Strek a light," said another Toice. 

** Wait a minit — Pm ^ettii^ the tendher-box,*' waa the answer. 

Hie foreign voice again said, addressing Rory, 

•* You are wailcome." 

•* Thank you kindly," said Rory ; " gives us your fisk * 

** Vaut you say V* 

** Give us your fist.*' 

** He*8 biddin' you shake hands wid him," said a voice that had nol jei 
spoken ; and Rorv thought it was one he should know, though whera ha 1mi4 
hisard it he could not remember. 

** Oh !'' said the foreigner, " donnez-moi la matn." 

" No, I dunna any man," said Rory. 

" Bah ! shek ban' wis me !" said the voice. 

Rory now stretched out his hand, and encountered an extended palm wlutdk 
^ranped his and ezchaneed with him the grip of the United Irishman. 

This satisfied Rory all was right,* and he now waited with patience for tha 
light. The sound of a flint and steel, followed by a shower of sparks, showed 
that the process of illumination was g(Hng forward ; the tinder soon becama 
ignited, and the sharp sound of blowing was soon followed by the lighting of 
a match — and the first face that its lurid glare fell upon was that of Sbom 
RegMi. 

Rory started : he was the last person he expected to meet, and certainly 
the last he could have wished to see in that place. A eooLness for some time 
bad existed between them, as the reader already knows ; and thoueh Rory 
fully intended to do all in his power to remove it, and to meet Regan for thai 
purpose as often as he could, yet, on such an occasion as the present, he 
could have wished him absent. His presence there, it is true, snowed him 
to he engaged in the same cause as Rory, and one at the first glance might 
suppose that this would have facilitated a reconciliation between them ; but 
on c^ser examination we shall find this not to be the case. In all conspira- 
oies where men are linked together in a cause whose penalty is death, pri- 
vate friendship is desirable amongst its members, at least in its early stageey, 
wh,ere fidelity is essential to its existence. Personal foes may fight side by 
aide in the same cause when once a conspiracy arrives at its outbreak ; bul 
in its secret preparatcHry councils, a man recoils from the contact of any hot 
a friend. 

It was the consciousness of this fact, perhaps, that led to the ingenious coor 
struction of the plan by which the heads of the Society of United Irishmen 
contrived to organize a great portion of Ireland. The system was this : thera 
was a Chief Committee of twelve ^ each of these twelve was the head of an- . 
other twelve, but between each knot of twelve, there was no acquaintance^ 
they wwe totallv distinct from each other ; so that an extensive ramification 
of union existed in parties of twelve, each obeying its own superior, through 
whom, alone, all e(»nmands and plans were conveyed. Kach knot was thus a 
little band of friends, and from their distinctness, the secret was the more 
Uk«ly to be kept. It will be seen that by this meanfe the Head Committee orgai^ 
iaed one hundred and forty-four members, whose knot of twelve each beinje mul- 
tq^lied, gives a force of twenty thousand seven hundred and odd naen, and their 
mt^plied dozens would produce nearly two hundred and forty-nine thousand ; 
thus, at three removes from the focus of the system, a powerful force was at a 
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moment's oommand, within whose seTenl knots private friendship m weQ 
as the common cause was a source of union and fidelity. It was only In 
the higher grades of the confederation that private signals existed. In the 
inferior classes, each dosen only knew their own circle : so that to whatever 
extent the system might be spread, each of the subordinate actors was intimate 
with no more than twelve persons, which tended at once to give greater per- 
sonal security, and to prevent also a premature explosion of the conspiracy. 

This b*-ief ^etch of the system is given to account for Rory not knowing 
Regan to be a United man, although living in the same district. Reean be- 
longed to another circle ; and it was from very different desires that he was 
of the association, and with a very different set that 'he was leagued. Rory 
became a United Irishman from other and better motives than Regan. How- 
ever erroneous those motives might have been, they had their origin in a gene- 
rous nature ; wild notions of the independence of his country were uppermost 
in the mind of Rory, while the mere love of license was the incentive to Regan» 
During that terrible period of Ireland's history, some of the insurgents were 
pure, however mistaken enthusiasts : while there were others whose lo^e of 
turbulence was their only motive. Of the latter class was Regan ; he had in- 
herited from his father a comfortable farm, but his love of debasmg amusements^ 
such as cock-fiehting, &c., the frequency of his visits to public-houses, and hi» 
attachment to disorderly company, had led him from the wholesome pursuits 
that would have made nim good and prosperous, to become improvident and 
embarrassed. 

It is strange that whenever this takes place, a man mostly becomes an idler r 
the very fact which should warn him of hiq danger, and make him exert him- 
self the more, generally operates in the contrary way. He gives himself up aa 
it were to ruin, and seeks in dissipation forgetfulness of the past and disregard 
of the future. This state of things lasts as long as there is anything left te^ 
support him, and when all is lost, he is then fit for every sort of violence or 
meanness ; he must be either a beggar or a desperado. 

It was in the middle stage that Regan fell in with De Welskein. They wer^ 
just the men for each other ; Regan was the head of a disorderly set of fellovrs^ 
who were ready and active agents in assisting the Frenchman in his smuggling; 
and, in return, the brandy, and tobacco, ana merry-makings of the smuggler 
were ample temptations and rewards for Regan. The debauched orgies of ih» 
cellar, wnere Rory now found himself for the first time, were familiar to th» 
unfortunate victim of idleness, bad company, and lawless desires. 

Though he was often absent from home, and neglected his husbandry, h» 
still retained his farm ; but his payments of rent became irregular, his farming 
stock grew less by degrees ; a cow, a sheep, a pig, was obliged now and thea 
to be sacrificed to supply bis riotous propensities, and his poor mother and 
sisters saw with sorrow their comforts lessening around them ; but they com- 
nlained not, for they dreaded the fierce temper of Shan Dhu, or Black John» 
as he was called. It was not only the diminution of his worldly substance they 
lamented, but they felt that the most respectable of their neighbors, one by one, 
dropped off from their acquaintance with them ; and this, to the sensitive na* 
ture of the Irish peasant, cuts deeper than even want. Want, they are fami- 
liar with ; they see it on every side, and they can bear it with patience ; but 
the social virtues flourish amongst them in the midst of barrenness, like the 
palms in the desert. ^ 

Amongst the friendships that had decayed was that of the O'Mores. Th p 
widow loved her daughter too well to give her to a disorderly, though a com-^ 
paratively wealthy peasant, as Shan Regan was when he asked Mary O'More 
for his wife ; and Mary herself had an intuitive dislike for all that was gross, 
which revolted from Reean's brutal nature. Rory, though he knew him not 
as a friend at any period, — for the men were too unlike each other ever to have 
associated closely, — yet always had recognized him as an old acquaintance 
whenever they met ; but he never sought his company — ^for Rory, though b» 
fall of fun. as fond of mirth, and loving his glass, his joke, and a pretty girlf 
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ai maoh a$ eoery Irishman ought to do^ yet reverenced the decencies of lif« 
too much to be a drunkard, a buffoon, or a debauchee. His acquaintanceship 
with Regan might have ^one on, as far as Rory was concerned, just the same, 
quite uninfluenced by his sister's refusal ; but not so with the rejected one. 
He considered the part Mary had taken as a family affront ; his pride (such 
as it was) was wounded more than his heart ; or rather, it was his love for 
himself, and not for the girl, that suffered most. So he made a feud of the 
l)usiness, and included Rory amongst his foes. To this he was the more in- 
clined, as he suspected ConoUy, who was a sworn friend of O^More^s, to be his 
rival. 

From all these circumstances, it is no wonder that Rory was startled at 
seeing Regan at such a time ; but as he could not help himself, he determined 
to affect composure, which he was the better able to accomplish, as he had 
time to recover from his surprise l)efore his presence was manifest to Regan. 
The scene that had occurrea in the morning, too, rendered him the more anx- 
ious to conciliate, and with a sincere wish to overcome the coolness that Regan 
had lately observed towards him, he advanced to him with open hand, and 
greeted him kindly. It was obvious^ from the expression that passed over 
Segan^s face, that the meeting was quite as startling and disagreeable to him 
as it had been to Rorv, who continued still, however, the offer of his hand, and . 
repeated the words of kindly recognition. A cold reply was all that followed, 
though the hand was accepted; but there was no sympathy in the contact; 
the touch of friendship was wanting — that touch whose sensation is so unde- 
finable, but so well understood — that natural free-masonry which springs from 
and is recognized by the heart. 

As soon as the light was struck, a lamp was lighted in a ship-lantern that 
hung from the low roof of the cellar over a coarse table, round which benches 
of a rude construction were placed. Another person as well as Regan was 
present in addition to the three Rory had followed from the public-house ', and 
this man seemed more familiar with De Welskein than any of the others, and 
sometimes addressed him in French. Round the cellar were some coils of rope ; 
a couple of hammocks were hung in one corner ; two or three kegs and sdme 
rolls of tobacco were stowed away under a truckle-bed in another quarter of ' 
the den : and in a rude cupboard, coarse trenchers and drinking-cans were 
jumbled together with some stone jars of a foreign aspect. After some bustle, 
pipes and tobacco were laid on the table, the stone bottles and the drinking- 
vessels were taken from the cupboard, and De Welskein invited Rory to sit 
down beside him. 

** Combe, you sair — sect down — here something for you to dreenk— not 
nastee, like pobelic-house, bote goot — ha, ha ! No doretee portere, bote brandee 
— ver goot, and nussing to pay." 

All the men sat down, and sending the stone jars from man to man, the cans 
were charged with brandy, slightly diluted with water from a black pitcher ; 
pipes were lighted, smoking and drinking commenced, and while a desultory 
conversation was kept up among the rest of the party, De Welskein questioned 
Rory as to the cause of his being the messenger to him. Rory made him ac- 
quainted with De Lacy^s illness, and the circumstances that led to his. being 
his guest ; in all of which communications the person who spoke French assist- 
ed in making De Welskein and Rory intelligible to each other. This was no 
very easy matter sometimes ; the Frenchman's English bothering Rory un- 
commonly, 88 his name did also, However, as it was necessary he shonld drink 
to the founder of the feast, he was obliged to make an offer at his name, and 
so he boldly took his can of groc in his hand, and with his best bow, said — 

" Here's to your good health, Mr. Wilkison." 

A laush followed, at Rory's expense, in which the Frenchman only half 
joined, for it has already been noticed that his name was a matter of anxiety 
to him J so as soon as the laugh had subsided, he said — 

" No, no ! not dat my nem ; De Welskein." 

^ I beg your pardon, sir, but would you say that again, if you plaie V^ 
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The Fr^nehniaii nav slowly aiid dis^noUy pretumitfltdf kisiim^ ^tfagtlli 
«^ibe souad of the v, which i4 awome* iu^ Dotok nameii. and ivpeiSadr-'^DI^ 
Vel-Bkeen." 

*^ Thank Toa, sir," said Rory. ** I ax your pardeiv and again I flayv Heit il 
tO; jour healtb, Mr. DeviUkin.'* 

A roar of laiughter followed this mistake of Rorv^s, aad all swore thai Cto 
was the best name of all the others he enjoyed ; but the Frenchman did no% 
lilbe it, and said impatiently, using his own language, as a foreigner genenJly 
does when he becomes excited — 

^^ Non^ non, mm, mon amiZ — Devilskeen! rum; <Vif Poil'de-^itMef-^ 
Sacre f quel nom ! Poil-de-diable ! you say not dat. Pierre^" said he, addrat^ 
ing his friend who spoko French, ^^faites-lui eomprendre mom nom'-^fat Db 
Waakein^ parceque cesi trap difficile^ mats St. Foi»?^ 

** Ou Sans-peur,"*^ said Pierre. 

^ ThO' Freachmaa nodded assent, and said, ** Ben,"" Th« compliment appetMd 
him. 

Pierre now told Rory to address Do Welskein by the favorite name of 8m9^ 

C; but this was as difficult to Rory as the other, and the nearest appiXMMk 
ould make to it was ^* Scamper.*^ This he varied sometimeB into " Samp^ 
ks,*^ or '* Sandpaper," as luck would have it. 

While the drinkins and smoking proceeded, De Welskein told Rory of 1it# 
intended expedition from the Tezel ] and when he had given him all the verbal 
instruction he thought requisite, he intrusted him with the letter to De Laoy 
from General Hoche. 

«' Tare an' ouns !" said Rory, " is it the rale Gineral Ho<^e V' for Hoch^a 
name and reputation were well known in Ireland. , 

** OwV said De Welskein. 

^ What do you mane by toe ? It's not uz at all Vm vdn' about; bat I want 
ta know, is this letther from the rale Gineral ?" 

* Cortainlee ! — ouV^ 

* Augh ! what is he sayin' we for P said Rory, turning to Pierre, who wan 
gUinning at Rory's mistakes and the Frenchman's impatience. 

'* He means yes,'* said Pierre : " oui means yes.'' 

'^Oh, lax your pardon, Mr. Sandpaper! Then this is the rale GinM^i 
letther I Oh ! to think that Fd ever see the proud day that Td have a letthev 
of Gineral Heche's in my fist !" and he kissed it with rapture. 

The Frenchman cried " Sacri .'*' and laughed at his enthusiasm ; and RoTf 
pvoceeded — 

^ And will we see the Gineral here, Mr. Scraper 1" 

^ Me fraid no !" said De Welskein ; and he shook hia head mystierioiudy, 
and made a grimace. 

" What do you mane ?" said Rory. 

"Me fraid he die." 

'^Is it Gineral Hoche die 1 Arrah, an' what would he die for f** 

* Me tsinks he got vot you coll gun-stump." 
^Gxm—wliat V* 

* He has got the gun-stump in him." 

^God keep us !'* said Rory — ^' think o' that ! And where is it in him, or ^ 

•Inside, into his body.'* 

** Oh ! murdher, my poor fellow ! »o have the stamp of a gun etiokin' ift 
him !" 

*^ No, no, de gun not stick in him — ^yoa mistek } it is vat I vood say, dat her 
has de tickelhine.-' 

"What is it he says about tioklin' V said Rory to Pierre, who only grinned 
and enjoyed the mutual mistakes of tlie Frenchman and the Paddy. 

•* JMal a la poitrine^'^ said De Welskein. 

'* That^s thrue, faith," said Rory. " If he's so bad as that, his only d^nd- 
knce is in the Padhereens^ sure enough." 

Peter (or Pierre) now laughed outright at Rory'a blander, which must to 
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expMoisd, Phd^ieroMSiB tlie name the Irish give to tbciir SflUds^nfMB ulttolie 
tbej eoant the number of Paters (or Pathers) they repeat,, and heno* the bmo* 
Piuihereens ; and Kor j very naturally came to the oonolusion tha^ if » nan wa» 
at the point of death* which Rory conceived to be most likely when he had th» 
" stump of a gun sLUkirC in him^^ the best thing he could do would bo to sajf lu* 
prayers. 

De Welskein saw there was a mystification going forwaxd;'ao ke aaidL Co 
Pierre, " Expliquez done /" 

''What he says is," said Pierre, "that the general has a consumjption.'* 

*^ Ah I I forgess de termiaison ; gunstumsion, — ^yais, dat ift xaight \ — fgOk* 
stompsion.^' 

*^0h, murdher !" said Rory : *' if we had him here we would oore hioL itt*> 
tirely.** 

** Comment ?*' said the Frenchman. 

'^ Oh, it's common enough in this counthry, indeed,** ssdd Rory. ^< ThofiSfllt 
thing in the world for consumption is goat's milk made into wh%y.** 

"Ah, yais, — ghost's milk ver good.'' 

"' Goats milk, I say," says Rory. 

^ Yais, yais, I oonderstanV said the Frenchman with great ooaploceiMf « 
•« ghost's milk." 

*' Fidth it's ghost's milk he will be takin', I'm afeard, sure enoagh,** said 
Pierre, laughing at De Welskein's mistake. 

** Oh, murdher !" said Rory, ^ and is Gineral Hoche goin' t<iF die ? Oh, thin 
that is the murdher V* 

" So Rory, in the idiom of his language, unintentionally expressed what mm 
in fact the fate of the eallant Hoche. 

^ A tap at the door ot the cellar announced a fresh arrival ; and after som^ 
dgnals given, the door was opened and some other men entered, and at short 
intervals after, a few girls. Some of the latter were good looking, though with 
a certain expression of boldness and' recklessness that Rory did not admire. 
Rory had enough of imagination and sentiment to render the society of tho 
softer sex always a matter of delight to him \ but there was something m the 
manner of these girls he did not like. 

*' You see," said De Welskein, " the leddees mek visits to me." 

'* Yis, sir," said Rory, who did not know how^ very well,, to. aiisw« thii 
appeal. 

•• But you no dreenk." 

•Thank you, sir, I'm doin' very well." 

•'^You no like brandee V 

** Faith, its illegant stuff it is ! But you know, Mr. Sandpaper, thatencraigl^ 
is'as ^ood as a faist.'* 

*• It you no like brandee, give you wine." 

Ror^ refused the offer ; out one of the eirls addressed De Welskein,. and 
thanking him for his offer said, " if he'd make a big jug o^ the nice thing, h» 
gave them the other night V 

Pierre explained to him that some of the ladies would like negus, beoavM^ 
they thought it genteel. 

^ Ah !*' said the Frenchman, '''yais, my dear, certavnemente^ yon mosta Imm9 
yonr little niggers ; vouds you like to have some nutmarks een it '^^ 

"What do you say 1'* Mr. Whelpskin V said the girl, simpering^. 

** Vouds you like nutmarks V* 

Pierre came to the rescue. " He says, would you like to have yoor jog «P 
negus made with nutmegs ? my darling." 



"'Any way Mr. Whelpskin plazes.** 
" So -it's not too wake{^ says another. 



*^A dash o' sper'ts through it will make it livelier, sir,** said the most andft> 
CMKUI' of the party. And accordingly a large jug of niggjeof, with nutiMufcp 



* This expression msaas ''That is Qm pity.* 
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and the dash o* sper'ts, was made. A fiddler, in some time, made his appear- 
ance ; and after the first jug of niggers had heen demolished, a dance was set 
on foot. One of the ladies asked Kory to ^' stand up on the fiure," which, of 
course, Rory did, and exerted himself to the utmost to do credit to his dancing- 
master. In short, Rory, though he did not like the party, had intuitively too 
much savoir vivre, to let any repugnance he might entertain be manifested. He 
drank, to be sure, sparingly ; and after the niggers was introduced he took no 
more brandy-and- water ; he smoked an occasional pipe, and danced '^ like any- 
thing," but he kept himself clear of intoxication, though he had drunk enough 
to produce exhilaration. Dance after dance succeeded ; and Rory diuplayed so 
much elasticity of limb, that it excited the admiration eyen of De Weiskein. 
One of Rory's partners seemed much taken with him ; and after a certain jig 
they had executed, much to their mutual honor and the admiration of the 
beholders, the fair danseuse sat beside him so close, as not to admit of any 
doubt that She rather admired him. A cessation to the dancing now took place, 
and brandy-and-water, and niggers ad infinitum^ was the order of the day-— or 
rather thci night. A song was next called for from the girl who sat beside 
Rory j and af&r a proper quantity of hemming and hawing, and protestations 
that she was very noarse, she sang, with a goMi voice, whose natural sweetness 
teemed to have been rendered coarse by exposure to weather, the following 
iong : 

Oh ! IfBll the yonng maidens wu blackbirdi and thrishet, 
Oh I if all the young maidens was blackbirds and ihrishes, 
Oh! if all the young maidens was blackbirds and thrishes, 
It*s then the young men would be batin* the J)U8hes. 

Oh ! if all the young maidens was ducks In the wather, 
Oh ! if all the young maidens was ducks in the wather, 
Oh 1 if all the young maidens was ducks in the wather 
It^s then the young men would Jump in and swim ailher. 

Oh !.lf all the yonng maidens was birds on a mountain. 
Oh I if all the youn« maidens whs birds on a mountain, 
Oh ! if all the young maidens was birds on a mountain, 
ii It's then the young men would get guns and go grousin*. 

If the maidens was all throat and salmon so lively, ^ 

If the maidens was all thront and salmon so lively, 
If the maidens was all throut and salmon so lively. 
Oh I the divil a one would ate mate on a Friday. 

Load applause followed this charming lyric, during the singing of which the 
damsel cast sundry sly glances at Rory, who could not mistake that she was 
making love to him. Rory was a handsome fellow, and was as conscious as 
most handsome fellows are, that there is a certain readiness on the part of the 
•ofter sex to be affected by good looks— but this rather open manifestation of il 
embarrassed him. To repel a woman was what his nature would not permit 
him to do ; yet to yield to the species of temptation that was offered him waa 
what his heart forbade. 

The revel had proceeded now for some hours, and great licence was exhibited 
on the part of alt. Rory's partner still clung to him with a degree of seduc- 
tiveness that might have influenced l^m at another time ; but now the unholy 
npell was powerless. He had that 'morning won the plighted troth of his 
Kathleen, and the bare thought of being faithless to her was profanation. He 
thought of her sweet song, even in defiance of the scraping of the tipsy fiddler 
who still stimulated the drunken party to stagger through the (mnce -, and , 
aboye the reeking steams of punch ana tobacco rose the sweet odor of the 
breath of the cows and the morning flowers to his memory : the recollection was 
his salvation. 

Oh what of earthly influence can so fortify the heart of man against the seduc- 
tions of vice as the love of a virtuous woman ! 

Let us pursue this scene no farther : suffice it to say their brutal revelry had 
80 far overcome the party, that of all present, Rory 0*More and his partner 
only were thoroughly conscious of what was going forward. When Rory saw 
there waa none to oppose his retiring, he drew the bolt of the door to depart } 
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his tempting partner made a last appeal to induce him to stay, and eren threw 
her armi round his neck and kissed him. 

Rorfu manhood rebelled for a moment ; bat the thought of Kathleen came 
over him, and in as soothing a tone as he could command, he said — *^ Don't 
blame me ', I've a sweetheart that trusts to me, and I miisn't deceive the inno- 
cent girl !" 

The words ^ innocent ^irV* seemed to go through the heart of the woman 
like a pilstol-shot. She withdrew her arms from Rorj's neck, and hiding her 
flushed face in her hands, burst into tears, and, throwing herself on a bench, 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

Rorj looked on her with pity ; but, fearing to trust himself to so softening an 
influence as a woman's weeping, he rushed up the broken steps of the cellar, 
and ran down the narrow alley until he had turned its corner. He then paused 
a moment to endeavor to remember the way he had come, which had been so 
intricate, that under the exciting circumstances in which he had been led to 
the place and was leaving it, it cannot be wondered his recollection was rather 
misty 'j so taking the turn which chance suggested when he ran from the alley, 
he threaded some lonely lanes, treading as stealthily as his haste would permit ; 
— for an occasional gleam of light through a cracked shutter or the chinks of a 
door betokened that some of the inhabitants of this ill-conditioned quarter were 
still watchers ; and from the specimen he had seen of the company it afTorded, 
he had no wish to encounter any more of its inmates. I'he sensation of a 
freer atmosphere than that of the confined closes he had l^en traversing now 
came upon him, and indicated the vicinity of a more open space ; and racing' 
the current of air that streamed up the lane, he soon arrived in what appearea 
to him to be the high street of the town. Here all was empty, dark, and silent, 
except for the splashing ofthe rain from the spouts of the houses, and Rory was 
obliged again to pause, for he knew not which way to turn, as he had made his 
way from the alley by a route different from that by which he entered, and he 
was consequently m a street he had never seen before, in a town to which he 
was a stranger. 

He stood for some minutes unmindful of the torrent of rain that was falling, 
quite absorbed in consideration of what he should do. It was late, and ho 
doubted whether, at such an hour, he would be likely to get admittance to a 
place of abode for the night : besides, he did not know where to find it ; and it 
struck him that the only course left him was to make the best of his way out 
of the town, and proceed homewards. This, to be sure, was a heavy task to 
impose on himself, for he had not taken any rest since he left his own house ; 
he had traversed a considerable tract of country, and to go over the same 
ground again without the intervention of sleep was what even so active a fellow 
as Rory O'More did not relish the contemplation of. Therefore the decision ho 
came to at last was, to leave the matter to chance : — if in his passage through 
the town he saw any place that promised him shelter, to ask for it; and if not, 
to start direct for home. 

His resolve being taken, he wranped his frieze-coat about him — for he now 
noticed that it did rain rather heavily— and walked at a smart pace up the length 
'of the street that lay before him. He had not proceeded far when the fall of 
many footsteps attracted his attention ; and from the heavy and measured 
tread, it was plain that a party of soldiers was in his neighborhood. He stopped 
and held his breath ; the party was evidently gettine nearer ; he had no righfe 
to be abroad at that hour, for the curfew law had been revived of late. He 
thought of the letter he had in his possession, and death to himself and disco- 
yery of the plot flashed apon his imagination. To tear the letter suggested 
itself to him ; but then, it might contain mtellieence of importance : to preserve 
it therefore was desirable : yet to have it found, destruction. What was to be 
done? 

.Listening intensely to ascertain the quarter whence the footsteps approached, 
he was soon sensible that the party advanced from the point towards which ho 
WM moving : Uier«fore» tnistiDg to the darkness of the night and the UghtnMa 
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MfUl iMriKVontKriMid ftboot, «nd with Ott wnlur agUilr Vt l/m^m 
ithftracAeriBtic of taa eoantrjBM, he ran lightly. down Um strMt. A« he at 
tanoed towards the end of it, he perceived there was & wider ifiMe bejond it; 
and knswine t^e ahnde of the huoaea favarad hia ftxaapo, and atill baaniiK the 
AoMepa following him, h« dreaded that the motneitt he ehoald emerge IMOI 
tbo Btroet intu the open apaee, be ahould bosMB. While thia thought Moomd 
4d bim, he perceivea, a few steps in adranoe of him, a laige old-fkshioDed pr^ 
fMtbic porch, whosa ehima; ooiunuia and deep rtttm BUggetted at oooe thf 
\im M ooncetJraant ; so tsnung shitrpi; up tno or ihree atcpe, fa* tMOuaen- 
«aoa«ed in the doOT-way, dpawing himaeLf up closely behind one of the eolannl. 
Ai the footetepB adTUoad, Rory could hear tha taCtliag of fire arma mingUng 
with the heavy tramp of the man. His anxiety was at its height when he eair 
4be party juat before the door : " Another inatsat.'' thought he, " and the daa- 
Rer'a pasCJ" when, to hia eanaternBtiua, the sudilen ezelamation of "^aj( f 
Drought the file of men to a. dead atand-Btill within a few feet of his plaM M 
«MOealiMnt, He nnw thongbt it wax all OT«r wibh bim ; he lapeeted to be 
4ragged from 4iia hldlqg-plaoe every inttuit, brought before bhe military autttt- 
<«itiN^«id tbe letter lie bore about him beiog inantably found, bagg«d*tJjis 
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ilmm-heftd for a r^bel. He hoard some mysterious mntierings of the corpora^ 
ttiMi immediatelj after, the elactering of a couple oPbajonets ] he fancied tbem 
Ithready in his bod^. But still be remaiTied unmolested} though the file of mao 
j^ stood before hixn ; Rory searoely dared to respire. 

U happened that this house, irithin trhose purch he had taken refuge, w$b 
ikiha)t>ited by the oolouel of the regiment then quartered in the town, it stood 
«t the comer of an open and irregular space, called ^* the OreoB,*' where soma 
lionsos were scattered round a piece of dirty grass, and geese and pig:3 used td 
nromanade during the day, and the oelles of the town in the ereoing, to hear 
Uie band play, and let the officers stare them out of countenance. The bar- 
rack lay at the upper end of the street^ but the quarters were «o indifferent 
that the colonel prefer^ taking up hi^ residence in this house, which was 
ronoved from the barrack, it is true; but, to increase his security, whi^ 
the suspicious nature of the times rendered it necessary, in his opinion, to iwk 
after, he had two sentinels stationed there, conducing not only to his safetj^ 
Imt to his consequence, of which the coionel was not a little vain. The nars 
Towness of the footway before the house would have rendered sentry-boxes in^ 
eonTenient in front, — therefore they were placed round the corner ; and it wM 
'vhile the oorporal was employed in relieving the guard at the flank of the 
^onse, that the file of soldiers remained before the porch. 

This was for some minutes— for everybody knows that such matters must b# 
oenduoted with that system and solemnity so oecessary to the good of the 
•ervice. 

To relieve the guard; the corporal marches up one of his men to face I9fe 
sentinel on duty. 'J'hese two make a rattle with their firelocks and hold them 
in a transverse position, which looks pretty ; then they advance to each other 
witk two long strides, and stick their faceu close toe^ether, to the manifest dan*- 
#er of flattening their noses, the corporal standing by all the time, as if to sof 
niat they should not bite each other ; another slap on the firelocks to rattle 
fhem ; then the new-comer goes over to the sentry-box, and the other takes hif 
plaee ; then the corporal mutters some mysterious grumblings — such as *^ Haw^ 

* Who !'* the men throw their transverse muskets upon their arms, as if they 
were going to nurse th^n; another grunt from the corporal --^^he relieved aei^ 
Unel joins the main body, the corporal puts himself at their head, gives aSh 
l^er mjsterions ^owl, and tramp, tramp, they go, agsun to perform the same 
faiterestm^ and mtellectual ceremony at anotfafer sentry-box, until, having 
faished his rounds, the corporal marches back into the guard-hons^ twelve mm 
men, in lieu of twelve dry ones that he took out. 

While all this ** pomp and circumsttince of glorious war^' was going forward, 
Rory was in agony, ^fb image is sufficient to express the state of exoitemeni 
Ida impatient nature underwent during the interval, which he thought an age j 

• bee m a bottle, a schoolboy in his master's apple tree, or a hen on a hot grid- 
dle, are hut faint figures of speech for the purpose. Well was it for Rory that the 
tmn continued to fall so copiously ! — the soldiers buried their faces deeply inmd^ 
the oollars of their eoats, and cast not a glance towards the porch, 'i'hus, tlie 
wery inclemency of the night was propitious to the refugee, who was startlei 
onee more, however, for a moment, l>y the return of the corporal. M'hich causeA 
amCFTement amongst the men. ^^Tlicy see me now,*' thought Rory, and his 
heart sunk when he heard the words -* Fall in.'' 

** Oh, murdher ! ' thought Rory j ** If they come in, Vm lost." 
Th^ did not "come in,'' however, and after another growl from fhe corpo- 
ral, which was unintelligible, the blessed sound of " March !*' fell on Rory'sear 
"with something of the same sensation that the announcement of a reprieve pro- 
Auoeeon a prisoner in the condemned cell; and he saw the file execute a 
'* right-about-face," and g»the way whence they came. Every successive tram^ 
that increased the distance between Rory and the soldiers took a ton Molght 
«ff his h«art, and as'tho receding footsteps of the men faded into distance, he 
breathed freely again. 
As aoon as the silence was perfectly restored, Rory thought of emerging, from 
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bis place of retreat Had he been a person conrersant with the relloYing of 
guards, he would have guessed that some such matter must have been the cause 
of the scene jusit recorded; but living a rural life, as he did, such martial nijs- 
teries were unknown to him, and while he congratulated himself on being free 
from danger, and contemplated a retreat, he little dreamt tliat at the flank of 
the house under whose porch he stood, n pair of sentinels were on guard. So 
. when there was no sound to indicate that any one save himself was on the 
watch, (for, it being still raining, the sentries on the flank kept xamt reli- 
giously bound within their sentrv-bozes — and small blame to them!) Rorj 
thought he had better be o£P, and ventured to withdraw his body from the 
£maU space between the column and the wall into which he had miraculously 
jammed himself; but in the doing of this, he was obliged, as it were, to jerk 
himself out, and by some unlucky chance, either in getting himself in or out, 
the cape of his cloak caught in a bell-pull, and in the effort to free himself^ he 
felt that he was laid hold of by the v^houlder, and he heard at the same in- 
Btant of time the sound of a bell. Those who have felt what it is to be in 
nervous situations, will not wonder that Rory's heart jumped as he felt him- 
.self caught, and heard at the same moment a sound whose very purpose is to 
awake attention. And it was such a bell ! — none of your trifling tinklers, none 
of your little whipper-snapper sort of bells : not like the bark of a Blenheim, 
bat the bay of a watch-dog ; not like a muffin merchant's, but a dustman s \ 
not merely made to call Molly up-stairs, — but one of your deep-mouthed devilf^ 
doomed to destroy the repose of half a street ; in short, 

«' A dreadful bell 
To fright the isle from Its propriety." 

Rory stood aehast ! Had the metal that composed this " infernal maohine** 
been molten and cast down his throat, it could not have astonished. him more; 
besides, it seemed as if it would never have done ringing. We hear great com- 
plaints in our days of bell-hangers ; but those of old, to judge from the casein 
question, must have been prime hands, — for on it went, ding, ding, ding, as if 
it really had a pleasure in ringing. Whether it was the specific gravity of the 
monster that produced so much vivacity in the spring on which it was sua* 
pended, or the superior skill of former bell-hangers, may remain a matter of 
dispute to the curious ; but the fact that resulted (and facts are all we have 
to do with) is, that ere the bell had ceased its villanous vibrations, Rory heard 
A window raised above his head, and the demand of " Who's there ^'^ in no verj 
gracious voice. 

Rorv kept profoundly quiet. 

" Who's there 1" was again snarled out. • 

Rory looked up from the shelter of the porch, and saw a head and a nighV 
cap protruded from the window ; he was as quiet as a mouse. 

^* Sentry !" was the next word Rory heard, ^iven in a most authoritative tone. 

A gust of wind and a dash of rain whirled round the corner, which must 
have convinced the colonel (for it was he who was calling from the .window) 
that his voice could not have reached the sentinels in the teeth of the blasti 
which blew his night-cap off his head and dashed it into Rory's face. 

Rory was nearly knocked down, — ^for the smallest thing upsets us when we 
are alarmed. 

'* Sentry !" was shouted, louder than before. 

The soldiers answered the summons. The colonel asked who rang the bell: 
— ^The sentries did not know. 

** You have been asleep !" said the colonel. 

** No, your honor," said the sentry, " we couldn't; the guard has been bal 
just relieved.'* 
. " Have you seen no one passing ?'* 

" No, your honor, no one passed at this side ; and we marched down the 
tther street not five minutes ago, and not a living soul was in it.'* 

•' Then what could have rung the bell V* 

*rrwM only a mistake, nr,** nid Rmj, whoee radtnacni had been wound to 
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«aeh intensit J, that his eagerness to satisfy the question OTerlooked . the conse- 
qiienco to his nerSOnal safetj^ in the sonnd of' his voic^ being heard ] but the 
instant he had spoken, he said to himself," The diyil cut the tongue out of 
jptt^ Rory !" 

Fortunately, the gusts of wind and splashing of rain rendered all sounds^ and 
tthe points whence they came, uncertain. Nevertheless, the colonel looked 
! towards the porch ; but seeing no one, he said to the sentry, " What's that 
y[ou say about a mistake T" 

" No. your honor, I don't mistake,*' said the sentry, who was equally uncer- 
tain with the colonel if any third person had spoken, and fancied he had been 
charged with making a mistake. 

, " Didn't you say something of a mistake V^ asked the colonel, in one of the 
pauses of the storm. . 

"No, your honor," said the sentry. • 

Just at this moment, when Rory was thinking if he hadn't better make a run 
for it at once, he heard the bolt of the door behind him gently drawn, and the 
instant after, a pluck at his coat, and a whispered " Come in," made him turn 
Tound. He saw the door stand ajar, and a hand beckon him forward, at the 
same moment that the voice of the colonel from the window said, " See if 
there's any one hiding in the porch." 

Rory slipped inside the hall^door, which was softly closed as the sentry 
valked up the steps. 

" There's no one here, your honor," said the sentry. 

■** Push the door," said the colonel. 

The sentry did so; but the door had been fastened on the inside. 



CHAPTER XL 

SHOWING THAT ONE HALF OF THE WORLD DOES NOT KtfOW HOW THE OTHER HALF 
LIVES ; AND ALSO, THAT SOFT WORDS CAN BEND HARD IRON, THOUGH THEY 



DO NOT BUTTER PARSNIPS. 



1 



Very much about the time that Rory 0' More rushed from the cellar, and en- 
<deavored to make his way out of the town, there was an old tinker, driving an 
.^ss before him, making his way into it. Frorii the rudely- constructed straddle 
of the sorry animal, three or four rusty old kettles, and a budget containing the 
implements of the tinker's trade, depended ; but the straddle was worth more 
than it looked for, — for the tinker had so contrived the panne Is of the lumber- 
ing affair, that a convenient space was left within for stowing away tobacco, 
"which he bought from Monsieur de Welskein, and sold at a handsome profit 
to the peasantry during his wanderings among them — for they could get none 
so* good or 80 cheap through the legitimate channel ; besides, they Were glad to 
give" a helping hand to the poor tmker, whose poverty and shrewdness com- 
.manded at once their pity and their fear. 

It may seem strange to class these two feelings together — ^but they often ex- 
ist. They say " Pity is akin to love ;" — but it is equally true that " Love is re- 
lated to fear :" — ^and thus, perhaps, a sort of collateral relationship may be 
established between them. 

I should not have made any observation on this, but that I do not remember 
fieeing it remarked elsewhere ; and when one advances anything new, it is 
common even to oneself lo be startled at it, and a desire is at once engendered 
to make it manifest that one has not committed an absurdity. 

Now, I remember well, when a child, that I was often horrified by the pre- 
sence of a certain old and disgusting beggarman ; yet I constantly gave him 
alms. There was something in that old man I dreaded ; and yet I remember, 
even to this day, I pitied him. To be sure, the virtue of charity had been early 
instilled into my mind by one who now, I trust, in Heaven ergoys the reward 
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'jtHNnr - gosii— w j ^<ad4»>«»oioiiM and winning is the habit df doing dhalfl^s 

>lioly 'Offices, thai eien to the innocent child, on whom neither want nor rcsaw 

30an have impressed the value of the virtue he is taught,. there is somethins 

pleasant in the timorous dropping of a half-pennj from its pure and dimjded 

Jongers into the soiled and withered palm of age ] as if Heaven had pre-ordained 

'that no weakness or antipathy of our nature idiould interfere with the sacred 

T^nty ', — 'a duty so sacred, that even our Lord himself made its beauty the theme 

of a parable, and reproved the intolerant Jew with the mild precept of ** Go 

thou and do likewise." 

Solomon, for that was the tinker's name, was pitied and feared; for he 
seemed to be poor, and was known to be penetrating. He had a prying tern- 
*-per and a tenacious memory. The former led him to a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of most of the people of all classes in the country where he made 
his rounds, and the latter treasured up the information. Thus, the past and 
ifireaent were alike familiar to him ; azid from these, his natural acuteness W9B 
c/dfiben enabled to presage the future. 

Such a power, in the uncalculating community amongst whom he movent 

w>flave him a reputation a little short of witchcraft. He was called " a jni^i^ 

iSnowledgeable man," — and ^'knowledge is power;*' and where did hunnb 

power ever exist, that its influence has not been dreaded and its possession 

vabnaed ? This was fully exemplified in the case of the old tinker, — ^he Msa 

feared, not lo^ed, by the peasantrv ; and yet though no one liked him, there 

was, from a dread of offending, all the demonstrations of civility shown him 

that love would have procured. The tinker was quite aware of the position he 

held, and of its cause; and his bitterness (for he was bitter) enjoyed the tri- 

umph of forcing these pretended testimonies of affection, and he laughed at this 

. perjury of the neart. " Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue.** 

How often is a smile the tribute that fear pays to power. 

Nevertheless, with this dread — it may ahnost be said, dislike — that he in- 
spired, he was pitied, from his apparent wretched and desolate condition. 
?tiome he had none, nor liiving thing with whom he held continued companion- 
fsbip, except thg poor ass he drove, whose food was a nibble from the roadrside, 
nnless when it was bestowed by the same • friendly hand that gave food to his 
master — ^for Solomon never paid for ari^thing except what he traded on. The 
>love of money ruled him with a power stronger than that by which he mkd 
.his fellow-men ; and though he possessed the superior acuteness that governed 
intelligent creatures, he was himself the senseless slave of an inanimate met^l. 
: He was a miser, — ^a miser in the fullest sense of the world ; not loving money 
;^l6r the sake of what money can procure, but loving it for its ovm sake — wor- 
ttahipping the mere thing : to him a guinea was a god. To such a wretch, to 
««tarve was easier than to pay : therefore he never tasted food except it mts 
ri^ven to him : and even on these terms he seldom wanted, for he laid the 
^^oeontry under contribution from the kitchen of the squire to the pea^mt's pot 
s>ftf ^tatoes. With all this, he was stealthy and roguish as a fox, tortuous sumI 
*Anadierous as a snake,— ^secret, cold, and greedy as the grave. 

Yet, with the characteristic touch of fun that pervades everything Irish, this 

'iliatefcil old miscreant had a comical name bestowed on him ; — he was called 

-*': Sawdhering Solomon," from his profession of tinker ; and this was the nave 

^e commonly went by, though sometimes it was changed for " Solomon Sty." 

Neither of these names was meant, of course, to reach his ears; but he was 

«aMde cognizant of them by means of the little bqys, who hated him openly) 

-and who shouted the name after him when they w^ e quite sure of being ont 

t*of the reach of the old tinker^s <arooked stick : and sometimes the urchins vfln- 

tnred so far even as to throw stones or clods at him, when they had the. am- 

^iMecade of a hedge and the intervention of a ditch to screen and protect theni. 

/On Uiese occasions, Solomon might get a whack on the back from a-ston^i)! 

iutfe a dry clod judiciously lobbed under his ear, powdering his wig with.iU 

t^he breakmg^ particles of earth that did not run down between his clothes Aid 

LIUb back. Then would he torn round to strike with his stick ; but the retiring 
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kngh and footsteps of ohildten at the ol^er side of the hed^e were all Uiak 
were maoifest to Solomon ; and then would the old vagabond grin and shal^ 
his stick with the expression of a fiend, and utter horrible curses on the thought- 
less nrdiins. And though the provooation was Vinjustifialble, it is true, yet 
there is something abhorrent in the idea of age cursing childhood, particularlj 
as the Yindictive old tinker used to curse. . 

It was about the tinie that Rorj OMore was leaving the cellar, that Solo- 
mon, I say, was making his way into the town, at whose outskirts he made a 
'detour from the high road and drove his^ass up a little lane, at the end of 
which there was a small haggart,* whose fence was only a low wall of lo^se 
stones and some furze-bushes. Solomon very coolly abstracted some stones^ 
"pSiUed away some of the furze, and made a way for his ass to enter the hag- 
gart, where, placing him between two small stacks of haj^ he procured shelter 
and provender for ^le. poor brute. He then lifted his straddle and his oldJ^et- 
iies from the ass^s back, and withdrew from the premises, carrying his goods 
to some distance, where, under a hedge, he let them lie ; and marking the sfot 
well, he proceeded alone to the town,, and made for the cellar of the smuggler. 

It was only in his capacity of smuggler that De Welskein held any commu- 
nication with the tinker. Solomon, though he guessed that an extensive eon- 
spiracy was on foot, yet, wise as he T^as, he did not know any individual 
engaged in it, for none would trust him to belong to the Vnion, and thoMb. 
engaged in it kept the secret inviolate, — singularly so indeed, for in all the 
thousands who had sworn, there was but one found to betray, and he entered 
the confederation fbr the very purpose. 

When the imfortunate girl whom Rory had left sobbing in the cellar lukd 
reeoyered her outbreak of grief, she arose from the bench on which she had 
flunjg herself in her passion of tears, and the feeling that had possessed her 
heart changed from lawless love to bitter hate — for 

*' Hell has no fary like a woman scorn'd ;^* 

and cursing the man that had made her feel such degradation, she quitted itbe 
den of liot and iniquity, leaving the beastly revellers sunk in besotted slumber. 
When Solomon, therefore, reached the cellar, and tapped stealthily at thedoor^ 
be received no answer. On knocking again more loudly, the door yielded to 
his touch, and pushing it gently open, he looked cautiously into the cellar. He 
(saw a dim lamp, overturned drinking vessels, and prostrate figures, and heard 
the heavy snoring of drunken sleep. He advanced noiselessly, and looked cave* 
fiilly about ; and when he found that deep and real slumber reigned around him^ 
he cast about his searching eyes, and his heart (if he had such a thing) .was 
.^.gladdened at the thought of being a vainer by the universal swinishness in 
which his friends were buried. He stole softly over to the truckle-bed uadfir 
which the tobacco was hid, and going on all fours, he looked to see if iduve 
was a xoll of it vrithin easy reach — ^for the legs of one of the sleepers hung over 
the side, and make a sort of .barrier. 

He crawled nearer, and vnth^the aid of his crooked stick, abstraoted a par- 
cel of the precious weed from *its place of concealment ; and then, vnth ^^e 
Bteadthiness of a cat, he stole back to the door, which he closed gently afler 
him, and retreated with his booty. 

Now, it was to buz tobacco that the tinker had made his visit to De Walr- 
jftein ; and he chuckled at the thought of getting the merchandize without, the 
transfer of coin, and hugged the roll of tobacco to his heart with the ftieutsa 
^ a lover. To re-cram we pannel of his ass's straddle, and depart after his 
exploit, was Solomon's first, intention, as he sneaked back towards the ha^^murt, 
where his ass was committing robbery also ; but another idea arose, and ^ho 
lHaOkened his pace while he conned it over^ and on second thois^hts he ^aff^ 
undered it more advisaUe to make his visit to De Welskein,. as it wusabont tha 
period that worthy knew he had intended calling, and if theabstvaciiid 

• H^y-yard. 
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should be missed, his unusual absence might direct suspicion aeainst him, as 
it was some time since Solomon had made a purchase, and De Welskein knew 
that tobacco was what Solomon could not do without. Therefore, instead of 
eoing back to the haggart, he went to a neighboring lane, where he knew the 
forge of a blacksmith stood, and poking and scraping out with his stick and 
hands a hole out of a heap of cinders and ashes that stood near the door, he 
concealed the treasure beneath it and returned to the cellar. He knocked 
again, lest any of its inmates might have awoke in the interval ; and finding 
au as silent as before, he entered, and approaching De Welskein, he shook him 
by the shoulder till he roused him, and said, 

" One 'ud think you had nothing to be afeard iv, when you sleep with the 
door open." 

De Welskein rubbed his eyes, started up at Solomon, uttered a great many 
"^crcs,".and " Diables^^^ and proceeded to awake the rest of the party and de- 
mand the cause of the door being open. They were all bewildered, being still 
half drunk ; but after much blustering and swearing, Rory O'More at last was 
missed, and also the girl with whom he had been dancing. This was concluBive 
evidence of how the circumstance had occurred, and De Welskein's rage and 
abuse of Rory was furious. Regan, too, threw in his word of censure 3 and, 
-amongst them all, poor Rory had more foul words applied to him than he ever 
had before in ifle same space of time. 

" Who is that you're blessin', all 0' yiz 1" said Solomon. 
" That scatthered-brained swaggerer, Rory O'More," said Regan. 
" Rory O'More !" said Solomon, who knew Rory's habits were not likely to 
lead him into the disorderly set ; " why, what brought him here ?" and he 
looked sharply at De Welskein, as much as to say, " There's a mystery !" 
" Why, sar, if you go for dat moche, what for you come here 1 — ha V^ 
" Oh, you know yourself, munseer.'' said Solomon, " what brings me here ; 

but '' 

" Well, sar," said De Welskein, interrupting him, " and me know what bring 
4e osser gentlemans, too ; das nuff for me — nussing to you." 

"Oh, don't be onaisy," said Solomon, coolly — "I don't want to smoke your 
«aycrets." 

" No ! you old rog ! you not smok me, you razzer smok my tobac.'' 
Solomon looked towards the Frenchman, to see if there was any meanine in 
his eye when^ he spoke of his tobacco — but he saw his secret was safe. The 
Frenchman proceeded — 

" Dere ! you sect down, you old rog — vieux chaudronnier de campagne — seet 
down, smok your tobac and dreenk, and never mind nussing else !" 

Solomon did as he was desired : he took a pipe and mixed a stiff glass of 
brandy and water, after tossing off a couple of glasses pure, to warm his hearfc» 
as he said himself, '^ afther the cruel wettin^ he got.'' 

" Warm his heart indeed !" said one of the men aside ; " faith, all the sper'ts 
in Ireland, and all the turf in the Bog of Allen, wouldn't warm it." 

De Welskein took Regan aside, and expressed great displeasure against Rory 
for leaving him vnthout saying where De Lacy was to be found j but Reean set 
him at rest on that subject by telling him he knew Rory's place of abode, and 
would conduct him to it if he liked. This consoled the Frenchman, and he 
again lay down to sleep, requesting more care might b^ taken about the door. 
Solomon continued to smoke and drink until the approach of dawn, when the 
man called Pierre let him out of the cellar, and he went back to the haggart, 
having made the best bargain he could for some tobacco, and getting his pock- 
et-pistol, as he called a tolerably capacious tin flask, filled with brandy as a 
bonus for his " taking sitch a power 0' tohakky from thim^^^ as he said himself ; 
and the equivoque save poignancy to the pleasure of his thefk. 

When he got back to the haggart, he aostracted his ass from the haystack, 
which the ass seemed loth to quit, and before retiring, the little beast made a 
last decrperate plunge into the hay, and dragged away so large a mouthful, that 
it trailea after nim all the way from the stack to the gap where Solomon now 
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led him oat, and the poor innocent haystack looked very much in the condi- 
tion of a hot loaf out of which Master Tommy has had his wicked will. 

Solomon replaced the stones and the furzebash, and led off his ass to the 
hedge where the straddle was secreted ; and he stuffed it with the purchased 
tobacco, (the stolen roll still lay where the tinker had concealed it,) and mount- 
ing his waUet and his kettles on the back of the ass, he drove him away from 
the field as soon as sunrise permitted him lawfully to appear on the road. 

What did he do then 1 

He had the impudence to march up the lane that led to the haggart, driving 
his ass before him, and crying loudly, " Pots, pans, and kittles to mend." The 
ass turned a longing look towards the haggart, and a whack from Solomon's 
stick was required to remind him that tinker's asses must not eat hay by day^ 
light. Solomon now approached the dwelling to which the plundered, hag- 
gart was attached, and found the family awake and doing ; the man went out 
to work, and the woman, in answer to Solomon's request to know " if there was 
any pots, pans, and kittles to mind," produced a certain tin saucepan, with a 
demand to know ^' what he would take to repair it 1 not that it wanted much," 
she said, ^' only, divil tak it ! it put out the hre always when it was put on, hut 
didn^t lake a great dale at all." 

" Why, tare an' ouns, woman,'* cried Solomon, holding up* the vessel between- 
him and the sky, " there's a hole in it you could dhrive a coach thro'." 

" Arrah, be aisy," says the woman. 

*^ Look at it yourself,'^ says Solomon, letting the saucepan down. 

A little child now popped his finger througn the hole, and wagging it back- 
wards and forwards, said, " Look, mammy !" and grinned as if he had done a 
very clever thing. 

^ The mother gave him a box on the ear, calling him *' a divil" at the same 
time, and sent him yelpins away. 

" Faith, that's a 'cute child !" said Solomon, grinning a horrid smile ] " he'd 
make an illigant tinker, he sees a hole in a pot so well." 

*^ The meddlin' cur !" said his mother. *' Well, what'U you put a bit o' saw- 
dher an it for 1" 

*' A bit o' sawdher indeed !" said Solomon. '^ Oh, faith, it's a piece o' tin I 
must insart into it." 

*^ Divil an insart," says the woman, *' you'll insart my saucepan, my good 
man ! Sawdher is all it wants— jist a weeshee taste o' sawdher." 

*^ Cock you up with my sawdher indeed !" said Solomon ; " why 'twould take* 
more than all the sawdher I have to stop it. Sure, sawdher is as dear as tin ] 
and ravTzin's riz !" 

" Arrah, why would rawzin be riz ?" 

^* There was such power o' fiddlers to be at the fair next week, that thejr 
bought aU the ravezin up." 

" Ah, go 'long wid you." 

»» It's thruth Fm telUn' you." 

^* WelL what vrill you take for tne saucepan ?" 

•* I'll mind it fourpince." 

" Fourpince ! Oh, where do you ezpec' to go when you die ? Fourpince ixk- 
deed !. I'll give you tupp'ns." 

" Couldn'V' says Solomon, shaking his head, and goiog to drive away the ase. 

" Well, what will you say 1" said the woman. 

"Well, see now," said Solomon. "Pm tired with thravelling a'most all 




quest into the bargain, and ^' me tupp'ns ha'pny, I'll make the saucepan aft 

good as new." 
" Well, I wouldn't be hard wid you, my poor man, and so you may do it." 
So down sat the tinker and opened his budget ; and his iron was heated and 

^ sawdher' produced, not forgetting the ' rawzm' that was *• riz ;' and bits of old 
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till' were prodiloed from his budget, into ^icb the' cbildmt looked 'witt-tiw. 
■VWt.profoiuid auriosit^r andeaToring to fathom the depth of itamygteriourtiw* 
■fimr. Other bits of tin dazzled their lotij^s eyes; and n great iiIiuiih WwiwhT 
I^aeed there to guard the invaluablo store from plunder. Sotorrmn cut, ntd' 
ii0ped,'and haimineied away, and rubbing his hot Eoldeiicg-iron upon hie pow- 
die^ rosin and solder, be reused so great a smoke and so bad 3 smell, that Ul»- 
«b!)ilren looked on him as siJmewonaerful conjuror j and aa they sair the bright 
streakB that bis implement produced wherever it was rubbed, their delight wsr 
'profound. 

When the man of the house returned to breakfast, hcEair Solomon seated at 
tfce door mendiog the leaky vessel, and his children stmmliDg round him in 
wonder ; and as soon as the job was done, ^lomon whs called in to breakfoat. 

" What do you think V' said the husband to the wife. 

" What V' swd she, 

" That blackguard calf got over the wall o' the haggart again last night, and 
Bude a holy show o' the baystaek.'' 

" Oh, you don't tell me so !" said the wife 

" Luck to the lie in it," said the husband. 

Solomon kept eating his breakfast with the most profound indifference, nnUI 
the bu^and and wife hud exhausted their eloquence, and then he said, 

/'Them cawvea is great rogues." ■ 

" The divil run a-huntin' with him for a caif ' Oh, wait till the nett tims • 
I ketch liim !" 

"Poor thing! poor thing!" aaid Solomon, tenderly. " Sure, ifa nath'nkl 
atej^ate." 

"Tutb he may be oontint with his ^ood grass, I think," e^d tlie man. 

** Thrne for you — thrue for you," said Solomon, quietly ; " but M'a rematka- 
Hkiiow bowtd some o' them eawvea is." 

Bruk&Btwts finished — tlie job pud fai — the wallet r^aeed on tie m 
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BoiiL ibe oiMsrmtioamdxtgi^t of all the chilcbeoi wha wakoBed i>h» old tinkeK|.» 
aiid.4Baip him depart with sorrow as he drove his ass down the lane, after get- 
imjt a job and begging a breakfast from the man he had robbed over-niffht. 

S>lomon now proceeded to the town, and went to the forge, beside which he 
had deposited the tobacco. Here he had a plausible pretext to go, for the 
shooB of the ass wanted to be locked to. On his arrival at the forge, the smitix 
was mioooupied, so there was more time to spare for Solomon to make as hard 
a bargain aa he could for the execution of the job. 

" Aiiaybe you could let me make an exchange wid jou ? and if vou would 
have anything in the tinkerin' line to do, sure Td do it for nothin^ for you, if 
you'd do the ass for nothin'." 

" Not a pot, nor pan, nor kittle have I," said the blacksmith ; " I am a bache* 
lo^and intind to stay so." 

In the meantime he began to examine the ass's shoes ] and the tobacco with 
whieh the straddle was lined being so near his nose, the smith began to snof^. 
and said at last, ^^ Where the dickens is the tabakky ?" 

. Solomon^ who caught the sound of the first sniff the smith had given, saw di- 
reetly how- matters stood, and hastened to the rescue ', he got close beside the 
aasy^and to the smith's inquiry he said, 

^^ It's here in my pocket, and mighty fine tabakky.it is! — see ! I got a bar^ 
gain o' some from a friend while agon, and — but don't mintion it — ^if you like 
ril share the bargain with you, to the value of a new set o' shoes for the basfco*" 

^^ Why, that ua ]^ a power o' tabakky," said the smith. 

" But it's illigant tabakky," said Solomon. Pulling from his pocket several^^ 
yasds of the material, wound into a close ball, and popping it unaer the smith?*?* 
nose, he said, '^ What do you think o' that, you sowl ! 

^' Faiz, that is tarein' tabakky, sure enough !" waathe delighted smith's reply. 

«('Well, what do vou sav to a new set a shoes for the baste !" said $oloiaoB.v 

" I dunna," was the undecided answer. 

" YovL know you'll haw the owld shoes in." 

*' To be sure I will," said the smith, ^^ sure that's only nath'ral ; but what 
good is a nttle ass's shoes ?' 

" Oh, shoes is shoes," said Solomon. 

" Why, tare aUve ! they are wore as thin as a sixpence." 

^' Deed, that is thrue," said Solomon, ^' for the lAt set he had an him mm* 
from the finest smith in Ireland ; thev wore powerful.'^ 

^' Arrah, who's that V' said the workman, piqued at the mention of the finest 
smith in Ireland, he himself not being the person meant. 

<^ Why, who woind it be but Brian Branagan V^ said Solomon, who well knew ' 
that Brian Branagan was the rival of the man who stood before him, and living! 
in tiiie adjoining lane, but who had never made shoes for the tinker's ass in 
his. life. 

This was a master-touch of Solomon ] the smith bristled directly for the palm 
of superiority. ' 

" Why, thm, is it Branagan you say is the finest smith in Ireland ?" 

" Yis," said Solomon, very quietly. 

" Throth, then, it's little you know about it. Branagan indeed ! The divil 
a bigger botch ever dhruv a nail than the same Branagan 3 he a smith !" 

"On ! I don t purtend to know indeed," said Solomon, with an affected air 
of not wishing to offend, at the same time laying hold of the halter of the ass^ 
*' But he's good enough for me, anyhow ; good mornin' kindly to you," said he, 
going. 

This was too much for the smith. 

" Come back here, I tell you ! it's I that will show yon what a set o' shoes is.: 
Branagan indeed !" 

" Well, will you take what I said V^ said Solomon, affecting not to care mneh 
whether the smith did or not. 

'* Yis, yis , but never say the word Branagan to me !'^ Here he laid holdroi 
bw pinoers^ knife, and hammer, and began to koock off the poinla of tha nalft 
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fiKxn eaoh hoof, and draw off the ass^s shoes— eyexy drag he gave, which wav 
mth great vigor, accompaiiied by a '^ hugh," and the exclamation of ^ Biana- 
gan indeed!" / 

** Hadn't I better take off the sthraddle V^ said Solomon. 

" Ay, off wid it," said the smith. 

So Solomon took off the highly-perfumed straddle that was so near betraying 
bim, and then filling the smithes pipe, and his own too, With some of the tobacv 
eo which he had sold to the smith, ne commenced paffing away vigorously, that 
the smell of tiiie lighted weed might prevent the perfume of tne dry being 
noticed. 

While the smith was engaged in shoeing the ass inside the forge, Solomon had 
time to disengage the roll of stolen tobacco from the heap of cinders where he 
had concealed i^ and hiding it in one of his old kettles, be was quite at ease, sodf 
blew the bellows for the smith while he heated the iron, or looked over htm at 
work with an air of delight, saying, as the smith rasped up and finished hi» 
work, " Well, but thim is the rale lUigant shoes !" 

*^ You'll never talk o* Branagan agin, will you, afther that P said the smith.^ 

" Throth, an' I won't,'* said Solomon ; " and sure it's only an owld fool I was^, 
np to this present time, in thinkin' the like ] but the owldher we grow, the 
more we larn. Sure, it's a* great loss to me I didn't know yon sooner!" 

** Well, it's never too late to mind," said the smith. 

" Thrue for you,' said Solomon ; ^^ nor to make, aither." And so saying, h» 

^|led his pipe again from tlie smith's tobacco, and wishing 4im good-momin^^ 

^ff he went, having secured his plunder, and getting a new set of shoes on hiss 

ass 'j so that he was now ready tor a long ana prosperous round through his: 

usual beat. 

The smith idled the rest of the day, smoking at his new stock of " 'bakky,'* 
drinking'^ to quench his thirst, and filling up the intervals by snapping his 
fingers and crying, *^ That for Branagan !" 



CHAPTER Xn. 

^ m THE DARK ALL CATS ARE GRAY'* — ^RORY BECOMES POSSESSED Of AN ZMPORTAMT 

SECRET, AND DISCLOSES ONE IN EXCHA^^ci:. 

When Rory O'More was admitted to that safe side of the door, he felt the 
pressure of a hand upon his arm, whicn he interpreted into the meaning of 
*^ be quiet !" and as it was Rory's own opinion that in his present circmn- 
stances, it was the best thing he could do,, he acquiesced. One thine how- 
ever he was sure of^that it was a woman who aomitted him to the nouse^ 
for he felt the soft breathing of one of the gentle sex upon his cheek as he 
stood motionless by the door beside his benefactress, while they heard a few 
words passing between the colonel and the sentinel, until the latter descended 
the steps. 

^ Immediately. after, Rory heard the woman say gently, "Come down, dar- 
lin' !" and holding the hand that was laid upon his arm, he followed his con- 
ductress as softly as he could. They soon began to descend some stairs, and 
before they had reached the bottom of the flight, the sound of a bolt bein^ 
drawn was heard up stairs, and Rory's friend said in a suppressed voice of 
terror, " Oh, murdher ! there's the colonel comin' down ! you must hide in the 
coal-hole. Make haste, for the love o' God, or I'm a ruined woman ! — here, 
here !" and she dragged Rory along while she spoke, " Get in there, as far as 
ever you can, and hide yourself, or I dunna what will become of the pair 
of us!" 

At the same time, she opened a door and pushed Rory inside of it. He 
heard her footsteps retreat lightly and rapidly. " More openings of doors !" 
said Rory to himself as he scrambled over some coal and slack, holding his 
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anna e4bided *o save his nose from a fracture ] and he found the ooal-^nralt 
extensive, for it was some time before he was stopped by a wall. As soon as 
he went as far as he could go, he crouched down, Keeping his face howeyer 
tamed towards the point whence he entered, and he soon heard the descend- 
ing footsteps of the person he was taught to believe was the colonel. The 
footatepa seemed to ramble oyer a great space of flageed apartments, and various 
doors squeaked on their hinges as they were opened and shut in successiim bv .f 
the invisible perambulant. At last Rory saw the glimmer of a light, which 
grew stronger by degrees, until the door of the cellar opened, and then he 
saw a Don Quixote sort of a man, with a candle in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other, poke his head in at the door of the cellar, and holding the 
candle a yard before him, say, ^' Is there any one here ?" 

Rory. knew better than to make any answer this time, and having thrown the 
iail of his coat over his head, leaving only a small peep-hole for his eyes, he 
remained undistinguishable amidst the surrounding gloom ; for the vault was 
80 deep, the candle so dim, the colonel so shortsighted, and Rory crouched so 
low, that he quite defied observation. Despite his dangerous situation, how- 
ever, it was as much as Rory could do not to laugh ; for the colonel, with hia 
long face, lon^ candle, long body, long arms, long sword, long lees, and short 
shirt, cut so ridiculous a figure, that a man of more solid mood than Rory 
might have been provoked to mirth. However, by good luck, Rory did not 
laugh, though the colonel d la Don Quixote continued to open his goggle eyes 
on the gloom before him ; but he was startled from his fixed observation by 
hearing a slip amongst the coal, which drew forth a still fiercer demand <^ 
*^ Who's there V^ I^on this summons, Rory perceived, between him and the 
; light, a great cat cautiously crawl to the summit of the heap of coal, and, with 
; a tail bristling to the size of a sweeping brush, make a desperate rush down 
i tiie acclivity and dart between the coloners legs. The man of war actually 
[ jumped with alarm at the suddenness of the surprise, and, as if ashamed of 
( Deing so frightened at such a cause, muttered spitefully, *^ D — ^n the cat !*' 
He now retired from the cellar, and went to wake (as he thought) the woman- 
servant who let Rory in, and whose sleeping apartment was in the basement 
story. Rory heurd him cry "Betty I" — ^no answer. "Betty!" again, — stiU 
silence preserved. " Betty P^ still louder than before ; — ^Rory heiud a snort 
imd a growl, as if from a suddenly-awakened person. 

" Who's that V^ said a female voice. 

" Your master : have you heard any noise in the house V* 

" Ncnse, sir ?'* 

" Yes, noise,— have yon heard any V^ 

" No, sir : I have been in bed, sir, and asleep these three hoars. I hope 
there's noting the matther, sir ?'* Said Betty, with very honest seeming. 

" I have been disturbed,^' said the colonel ; " and I thought robbers nad gol 
into the house. I certainly heard a noise.^' 

" Oh, I dare say, sir,*' stud Betty, " 'twas nothing but the cat; he's mighty 
troublesome and lively, that cat is, — and I forget to shut him up sometimes-* 
and Pm afeard he has been disturbing yoo, rir. Oh, dear, bat Im sorry !'* 

This was a good guess of Betty's : for the colonel having seen a cat, now 
retired, and Rory was once more left in darkness. And now that the imme- 
diate chance of discovery was removed, he be^in to conjecture by what extra- 
ordinary means he was let into a house to which he was an utter stranger, at 
the moment he needed it most, and by a woman of whom he knew no 
more than the man in the moon : her name was Betty — ^that was all the 
knowledge he arrived at,— and that he only knew from hearing the colond 

address her* 
After the lapse of half aa hour, Rory heard the name of " Darby** whispered 

at the door of the cellar. 
In equally gentle tone, he barely ventured to say huskily, " Ise.** 
" Come out, darlin' ; take care you donH rowl down any of the big lumps o* 

eoal.** 
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llnr^,tpt«Miig'i^the cMtion, got'^mt with as iittl^iid86^«0|>«MBlM*; tmk* 
oottngjot contaot vnth liis female guide, he "was led inbo as* apartxnent, tlN' 
ddOT' of which was Tery caotioody looked by the wmnaii. 

'^'Now'WQ' may spake on more at our aise,*^ said i^e. " How< are jmrr 
dsvlin' V 

"^ Indeed Tm throubled with a mighty bad cowld,'' said Rbry/ who thought ' 
this the best thing he could say whereby to account for the* huskr-tone is* 
which he spoke, that his natural Yoice might not betray the mistake whic^" 
had so far rayored him. 

** Oh, but your voice is gone intirely, Darby dajlin' !"• says the woman* 
" but here's something to comfort you, agra ; here" — and she led him to wherr 
a chair and table stood — '^ here, sit down and ate yonr supper ; there's an illi 
cant piece o' roast beef, and a jug of beautiful beer, I kept sly f^ir jrou. If yo« 
uke^ ril light a candle for you.'' 

" Oh, by no manes !" said Kory ] ^* it's betther not : as the house was alanned 
the light might be bad." 

<«'No, — it's not that so much ; but I'm afeard o' the noise (^ strikin' tht^ 
flint." 

*^ Don't think of it, Betty dear," grumbled Rory. 

"'Lord ! how your voice is althered !" 

** Indeed Fm ohokin' with the cowld — ^heigh ! heigh ! Oh, mnrdherl'* 

** Aie a bit, and it'll do you good. I'm grieved you haven't a light, darlin! j 
^tlroi^ be sitch a comfort to you !" 

•^ " I donH miss it in the laste, Betty : I can find the way to my month in the ' 
dfttict" 

ioA so saying, Rory began to eat his supper, which was most acceptable ixl<t 
liiMtfw tw0 reasons : — first, he was himgry } and in the next place, the coon* 
polioii accounted for his silence, which it was so dearable to preserve. 

"But, yen villain ! what did you ring that thieviil* bell fi»r 1" 

" ^Tviras a mistake, darlin' ; hegh ! hegh ! hegh ! Oh ! this cowid i#' 
ehekin' me !" 

"'Don't disthress yourself talkin', Darby dear 3 relieve yourself with tll<>- 
inaibs«and the-dhrink." 

Bidry obeyed. 

*^ I run up the minit I heard the bell ; and, sure, wasnft it the hoighth o'' 
good luck that I got you in before the colonel kem down ? Oh ! he'd mnrther 
me, I'm sure, if he thought how it was ! But afther all, Darby jewel, what 
harm is there in an honest woman havin' her husband to come to see her'^— • 
sure it's nath'raJ." 

•^T6 be sure, Betty jewel," said Rory, who now perceived that he was mis- 
taken by Betty for her husband ; and Rory's inventive imaginatien set tO' 
wiriL in fancying what a dilemma he should be in, in case the real husband 
mi^ht arrive. In the meantime, however, he fortified his patience and reso^ 
lixtion wi^ beef and beer, which did great credit to the colonel's larder and 
cdilar. 

" But you're not atein', Darby dear," said Betty. 

** No, but I'm dhrinkin'," said Rory. 

** Much good do your heart, jewel ! But, tell me, how is Johnny V* 

Now, who the deuce Johnny was, Rory could not tell ; but supposing, from 
the diminutive form of the name, it might be her child, he thought it best to 
please her with a favorable answer ; so he said, " Johnny's very well.*' 

" Thank God !" said Betty. " He's a fine craythur ; how well he got 
oter it !" 
" Illigant !" said Rory, who wondered what it was Johnny had got over: 
"And how is the hives?" said Betty. 

" They're all where they wor," said Rory, who did not dream of any' otter* 
hives than bee-hives^ while Beti^ meant* the cutaneous eru|irtlon thst Johnny 
1Vl»«vibring under; 

^ And has none o' thim disappeared T" said Betty. 
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"Dbi darting do; keep 'em fpomi cowld.*' 

•* OtL, yifl I YTft- put siliraw over thini)'' said Btiejv 

** Sthraw !'^ said Betty ; "■ whj, thin, is it takin' likTe ^ywv fimam^ jgm imii 
Darby *^ Is it sthraw on the hives ?' 

" Sartinly j sure the bees like it." 

" Bees !" said Betty ; " arrah, what bees ?" 

** Why, the bees in the hives," said Rory. 

'* Alrrah, man, don't be goin' on with your kmxrbtiggiBf ! yovt kncnr Pknr aadlii:> 
about the child very well, and you must go on with your thrioks about the bMi%' 
hives. I hate humbuggin', so I do, Darby, — and you know* I do; and yoH wU( 
be goin' on, all I can say." 

IU>ry saw there was somo mistake ; and to stop Betty, he lEuid, '* WhiakI 
whisht !" 

"What is it t" said Betty. 

" Don't talk so much, or maybe they'll hear uz." 

B^ty was silent for some time 3 but as* pmrfeot stfillness seemed ti^relgi^li 
the nouse, she returned to the charge on tne hives. 

'< But tell me, is the hives all outT*^ 

" Av coorse,' said Rory. 

« And do they look well ?" 

'* Mighty purty, indeed," said Rory ; ^ and therein be> a pow«r o^'hoilQf^iDi 
them, I'm sure." 

Betty now gave him a bor on the ear, saying, " IKvil sweep- ymi^ yoawiUie 
be humbuggin', so you will. You cruel brute ! can^t you make fun of anythiagr 
b^ the poor child that is lyin' undher the hives '^^ 

^< Sure, I tell you the child is well and hearty ; and ient that enoa^ f *' mM<, 
Rory. 4 

" And it's only jokin' you wor ?" said Betty. J 

" To be sure," said Rory ; *^ you ought to mowmy ways "bythie tinier Ttib 
itf^nrighty fine beef." ' 

" But, 'deed and 'deed, is Johnny — " ) 

*' Bad luck to the word more I'll say !" said Rory, offiioting an aagrf 
Bilenoe. 

Betty now changed her ground, and thought a Mt of seandal committed to 
Darby would amuse him. So she began to tell him that, suppose- the colonel 
should find out she brought her husband into the house, he had no right to 
complain, for at all events it was her own husband, and nobody else." 

Rory chuckled at her confidence. 

** Not all as one," said Betty, " as him — ^with another man's wife I P'ttity 
goin's on." 

" Do you tell me so ^" said Rory. 

" I fbund it all out, so he'd betther say nothin' to me, or I could destfarqy 
him. Not that she's a bit the worse than ever she was ; but- if the coUeothe» 
knew it—" 

Rory cocked his ears. '' Is it Scrubbs you maneT* 

" Who else ?" sj^id Betty. 

" And his wife ?" said Rorv. 

" Is come over on a visit, 6y the way — ^but I know what I know." ':• 

" How long ago 1" said Rory 

" Since you were here last^" said Betty. 

" That's a long time," thought Rory to himself. 

^ Scrublbs went to town last week, and over comes madam— -on a visit. At 
Qoorse she'll go back when she ezpecte her nate man home. But it BBgvmt 
Him right ! — what, could he expec^ when he tuk up with the likes ofiier, tlte 
d!Hv our ?" 

Betty went on for some time in this stnun, venting the vials of her "wntli^ 
ontke col^el and' Mrs. Scrubbs'; and Rozydid not interrupt her, forbe-ims 
1^ the more she talked, as it relieved him from' the <fiffio«lty of 
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oonoealed under lier questions. After ezhaosting her news and her abuse, the 
began to ask Bory more questions, to all of which he replied by the exclama- 
tion of " Whisht P protesting at the same time he was amid to speak for fear of 
discovery by the colonel. At last, when Betty found he had cleared Uie dii^ 
and emptied the jug, she said, 

** You had betther come to bed now, darUn'." 

This was a poser, and Rory said *' Whisht !" again 

" Come to oed, jewel — -youUl be more comfortable taere than sitdn' here in 
the cowld, and we can talk without any fear of bein' heerd, with our heads un- 
dher the blankets.*^ 

*^ I can't bear my head undher the blankets," said Rory. 

" That's newly come to you, thin," said Betty. 

" That is since this cowld," said Rory, recovering himself: *' it chokes me, 
this cowld does." 

'^ There's not a finer thing in the world for a cowld than to go to bed,** said 
Betty. 

t( But the cowld rises in my throat to that degree when I lie down," said 
Rory, ^* that it smothers me." 

" Maybe 'twould be betther to-night, darUn'," said Betty. 

" I'd rather sit up," said Rory. 

«' YouU be lost with the cowld," said Betty, '• and no fire in the grate." 

Rory found Betty was determined to have matters her own way, and begM 
to get puzzled how he should avoid this difficulty, and the only chance ores- 
oape he saw open to him was to request the tender and confiding Betty to pre- 
pare herself for a *^ grate saycret" he had to tell her, and that she would promise^ 
when he informed her of it, not to be too much surprised. Betty protested to 
preserve the most philosophic composure. 

" You won't screech 1" said Rory. 

** What would I screech for V* said Betty. 

i* It^s mighty surprisin'," said R017. 

" Arrah, don't keep me waitin', but let me have it at wanst," said Bettj 
eagerly. 

" Now, darlin*, take it aisy,*' said Rory, " for you must know ^ 

" What r' said Betty. 

** Fm not Darby," said Rory. 

Betty scarcely suppressed a scream. 

"^ You villain !" said she. 

*^ Tm not a villain, aither," siud Rory. 

*' What brought you here at all ?" 

*^ Yourself," said Rory : ^' sure, wasn't it yourself pulled me inside the hall- 
door ?" 

" But, sure, I thought it was Darby was in it." 

'^ Well, and haven't I been honest enough to tell yotf Fm not Darby at last, 
when it mi^ht have been throublesome to your conscience, Betty V* 

" Ay," said the woman, " there's more 0' your roguery ! Betty too ! — ^how 
did you make out my name, you divil's limb ?" 

" A way o' my own, Betty." 

** Oh, a purty rogue you are, I go bail — throth it*s not the first house you got 
into, I dare say, nor the first poor woman you enthrapped, you midnight desai- 
ver — ^and taken up my name, too." 

** Well, I haven't taken away your name anyhow ; so don't be so fractious.** 

" Arrah, but how do I know but you will 1" 

*^ Well, it's time enough to cry when you're hurt, Betty, — ^keep yourself cot! 
now— -there's no harm done." 

" No harm indeed ! Curse your impidence !-— no harm ! Why, how do I 
know but it's a robber you are, maybe ? Faith, I b'lieve I'd best rise the house 
and own this thing to the colonel." 

" Betty dear," said Roir very quietly, ^* have a Uttle wit in your anger, ogra . 
ilunk 0^ your chardcther^ Betty." 
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" Oh mj oharaother, my char^cther ! sure enough it*B ruined for ever ! (%, 
what'll I do !" And she was goine to cry and make a fbol of herself, when 
Borj reminded her that crying would do no good. 

" The cors^ o^ CrumUl an you 1 what brought you nigh the place at all ? azui 
who are you t" 

" No matther who I am, but I tell you what is the best thing you can do : 
list let me stay quietly in the house until the dawn, and then let me out un- 
Imownst." 

" Oh, I dam't, I dam't," said Betty. " Sure if you wor seen quittin* the 
place, 'twould be the ruin o' me !" 

" Indeed ! I must quit it some time or other," said Rory : " and sure if you 
let me out now itself, maybe the colonel will hear the door opening ; or even if 
he doesn't, sure the sojers is now on the watch, and would catch me.*' 

" Oh, you musn't go out by the front," said Betty : " I'll let you out into the 
garden at the back, and you must get oyer the wall, for here you musn- 1 stay— 
that's tee-totally out of the question." 

" Well, anything for a quiet life," said Rory, " do what you plaze with me : 
}>ut I think, as I am here, you might as well let me sit up here till towards 
momin'." 

" No, no, no !" said Betty in great tribulation. " Who knows but Darby 
might come ! and then what in the wide world would I do !" 

" You should keep him out," said R6ry. 

" Out, indeed !" said Betty, — " keep I)arby out ! Sure, he*d suspeo' somethin' 
wasn't right, for he's as jealous as a turkey-cock, and he'd murdher me if he 
thought how it was. Oh, what brought you here at all !" 

At this moment some pebbles were thrown against the area window. i 

*^ Oh, by this and that," said Betty, '' there h^is. Oh ! what'll become o^ \ 
me!" ^ 5 

" Tut ! woman alive," said Rory, who endeavored to make her attend, for * 
flhe became almost confounded by the difficulty of her situation, and was clap- t 
ping her hands and uttering a volley of Oh*s, — " Tut, woman, don't be clappin' ) 
Your hands like a washerwoman an' making an uproar, but jist let me out smarl; { 
into the garden, and I'll get over the wall as you towld me." 

Betty seemed aroused to action by Rory's suggestion, and now led him back 
to a window, which she opened carefully ; and telling Rory to get out softly, 
flhe handed him a chair, and then followed herself. She conducted him then 
to the end of the garden, and placing the chair close to the wall, she held it 
'firmly, while Rory cot upon the back rail, which enabled him to lay his hands 
•on the top of the brickwork, and he soon scrambled up and dropped himself on 
the outside. On his landing, he ran as fast and as lightly as he could from the 
place where the sentinels were placed, and so far escaped unobserved, and con- 
tinued in a straight line up a narrow street that opened from one of the corners 
of the Green. Here he paused a while before deciding which way he should 
proceed ; for, in the hurry of leaving the house, he never thought of asking 
Betty which was the way to go. Rory took the first turn out of this street that 
ehance suggested, and was getting on famously, as he thought ; but while in 
the very act of congratulating himself on his wonderful deliverance from the 
soldiers, he turned another corner, and was scarcely round it, when a startling 
" Who's there !"*was uttered a few paces ahead of him, and the rattling of a 
firelock accompanied the challenge. 

Rory saw the game was up, and that after all his former luck, it was his &te 
to become a prisoner ; so he approached the point whence he was challengedi 
and said, " A friend." 

^' Advance and give the countersign," siud the sentineli emerging from a 

sentry-box. 
** I hayen't ntch a thing about me, tor," said Korr. 
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gh^lftee xm. ' 

Ol WHICH RORT RSMSBCB&R8 TBS OLB SATWO OF ** rumKO THAT W VOVm-WB 

▲KD 8BiOX£ IT." 

WaxN Roryroooid not 'give the oonntenigii nor produce a paM^ theHMOiiinel 
..iold Jiimhe was his priBODjer,.and must remain in nis cugtody until the goad ; 
ahonld be relieyed; to which Rory made not the least objection. 

To allthe soldier's questions as to where he had been and what brought him 

out at that hour of the night, Rory gave ready but evasive answers, until, .the 

.4bst moment of surprise being past, he had time to invent such replies as 

^utttald least embarrass him in any subsequent examination he might un&eigo ; 

and was so far snccesitfulT that the soldier believed him to be a peasant- wlio was 

.odtooad at that hour through his own ignorance. 

.Bory now thought of General Hoche's letter, and began to feel uneasy, ai the 

possession of such a document. Under the surveillance of the sentinel he eeidd 

Btft well manage to tear it;. and even if he had, it being found near the spot, 

oWQHid priFre a suspicious circumBtance against him. In this dilemma, an iMe- 

nious thought occurred to him. Stooping, as it were to rub his leg, he scatjd 

Mr fingerfl with the amd upon iiis shoes, and then introducing his hand into 

the pocket which held the letter, he dabbled it with the dirt to takeoff italodc 

of freshness, and doubled it together in narrow folds, so as to resemble those 

tWIintsof paper which the Irish peasantry so eommonly stick in their hats for 

41iemip6se of lighting ti^eir pipes. This, the thin texture of the fbr^gn jui|Mr 

enabled him the better to do; and Rory then stuck the dangerous docnmoat 

into his hat-band, whwe he trusted to its remaining without exciting suspieion. 

^In. about half an hour the guard was relieved,. and Rory was handed e>T€r to 

the patrol, who marched hmi into the ^uard-house of the barrack, up to whyW|e 

iffwry walls it was his ill-luck to have directed his steps on leaving the ceionel's 

Jbeose. Bory entered the place of duzance with the greatest oompoeurO) 4Miid 

rtf^gan talking to the soldiers with the most admirable noncluUance. 

<'Faix, I'm glad I had the luck to fall in with you I*" said he, ''for I cBda0t 
know where in the world to go ; and here I am un^her a good roof, with a fine 
^ve.in the plaoe." 

The soldiers did not attend toliim much, but crowded round the. fire, yvloile 
Jhevsergeant went to make his report. to the officer of the guard that a pxifiOMV 
jhaidbe^ broushtin. 

This officer happened to he a very raw ensign, who having lately :ioinedyv«iid 
fMs^' moreover by aature.a eonsequential coxeomb, was fond of giving hunsali 
^all taetaiTB in which. SrjfKmtion of. authority could permit him to mdul^e^flUMJi 
.tiKhia own personal delight and the eood of his majesty's service. 

When w. sergeant hadennooncedhis own presencel)efore his superior .offisar 
j|f <the Mspeotfial eaunoiation of " Flazeyour honor,'' he.stood as uprightaa Us 
liflwn halbevd-T«Bd he had just about as much brains — mQx his 9SUiA.juod 
jiluinds -stuck straight and olose to his side, until the enogn thought fit to liftidv 
jgcMiohei^-eyes from the novel he was reading. Whenhe WT*^faM vfcth lajr 
^the^ergeant, he said, '' What^syour business V* 

*t The pattherowl, your honor, has tuk & prisoner." 
•'" Where .dad they make the Arrest V 

** The rest, your honor? there is no moreo' them, yonr.luiBar.'* 
• '** Ij'W, .wher^.did the^ .capture him V^ 

^*43fa I'they t4id: noticing to him your Jumor,. until .ihej.haa» jcmr /iMmHi 
Vrdhers." 
. *^<Qimftnmd-yau ! I'0^, where; did they. take. Mm?" 

** They have tuk him mto the guard-house, your honor.' 

" You horrid individual ! liiniianj>i|{iiei0:viaai^«fimi|d?" 
" In the sthreet, your honor.'* . 
" You beast ! What street !»' 
•<ButthennilkHBthreet, your honor.*' 
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'j'.^Naur the bavMMsk 1" . 
" Yis, your honor." 
'* Has he any alwomplieeif ?" 
" We iiave xu)t.«iraB6d him jet,' yonr Imbot." 
'* C<|iifoimd you ! — I mean was he iaemnfnny V* 

** Yis, your honor ; he s^at he w^b an <orapMiy,/biiit t h f yntufad i l 'hiHi^ttt, jov 
honor." 
'^^ Tben.he wa8:.aloiie !*' 
" Yis, your honor." 
'^ Haye you searched him?^ 
" No, your honor." 

* '■ Demneetion, air ! You should . laiwRySi aataroh .a - prisoner the 'first ihwg — 
;jc»a4on't know but a prisoner may have oonoealed arms or treasonable papeis 
lon.Jiisvpeison. ^aroh him directly." * 

"Yis, your hQnar,'''8aid the isergeant, raising his ann Hke the hanoUettf « 

rBmmp, «and -when he had it at full length, doubung it up from his elbow till Ma 

; Aandy.as flat as a fish-knife,, touched his head ; tiben deliberately reyerangill 

tbese motions, until his arm was back again at his side, he turned on las hedl, 

.Jtiod >W8S leaving the room, when the ensign,, calling him ba<»k again, 8fud,'Wilfti 

with an air of greaiaiithority. 

' " J e^^pect never to hear of such a gross breach of diseipline and negleef^tf 

.jitnty again : never import a prisoner in my presence without bexne able%» 

answer all such important questions as I have been asking you ; and fur HUb 

-purpose let your. first duty be always to tseareh him directly. 60, now, and re* 

. port ta me again whoi the person of this prisoaer has undergone rigid inspe^ 

= vtfton. Retire !" 

. " Yis, your honor,^' said the sergeant, repealing his salute with -his woAl 
> Boleamity, and stalking from the room into the gi£rd4ioiise. 

Now,, the room where. the officer sat was a small apartment partitioned off 

wtjbbe guard-house ; and Kory, whose ears were open, heard every word of the^dffi- 

.Kser-.B magniloquenoe and tnesergeant's stu^ndity ; and so soon as he heard the 

. evder about searohing, and the words " treasonable papers," he thought. I^iatst^ 

.let the letter remain in existence would he only mnnmg an unnecessary rii^; 

xAO Jhe •very ddiberately approached the fire, ami having taken Hoehe's kttor 

i&om.his hat^ba^t hee^Kwe to* some. soldiers: who vMro-sitting round the heatUft 

all unmindful of what was going forward between the affioer and the^mrgeattt^ 

and, handing them the letter twisted up in the form of a match for lighting a 

pipe, he said, 

" I beg your pardon for being so throublesome, gintlemen, but would yon 
oblige me to light this taste of paper for me .to kindle my pipe ? for indeed iVb 
mighty cowld, and Fm lost with the wet." 

line, of the.iQldiers.did -as he required ; for the request was eo^naluraVand 

Rory's manner so cool, that no suspicion wasdawakened of the importance of the 

document on whose destruction RorVs life or death depended, and the lighted 

<%piiper ^was handed to him over the shoulders of the party that enclosed > the fix^, 

Iwa Rory lighted his mpe with a aelf^possesuon that wocdd have doacf beaef^to 

.an Aiaeriean Indian. From the wetting the letter had' aastamed while egepodil 

.in Beryls hat it bmmed slowly, so when he heard the 'sergeant eomiBgffMB 

the officei^s room, and his. feigned. matoh- not yttteentomed,' he leaned ovefitlMi 

<haQk:Of the aoMier whohad obliged him, aadsaying, ^^Thankyou kindly^ inr,*' 

.Jie threw the remaisder of (the paper latoi the fire just as the- sergeant ipetonM 

(teexeoute. the esMgnVs ovdor. 

The. search. instituted iqK>ntR0sy>»penon' produced* BO^e^deBceagaiBilit hiflu 
Whep it.was over, fae'Sat.odevnandiamokQd his'pipe vevyep^efitedly. 'te>b 
lewtmiButoa aiMther fiHsoner :made. his e|)p6araiioe, when^ a ' eeoondf party, •'lite 
had been relieving guard, came in. This man was making loud protestatfoM 
that he was not the person ithefSoUiears.rtoekihim for ;'tet his4e€imMliioiu) to 
this eflfect seemed to p««dnc»[no betief;oniiifae p«cti«Df-1Jhe'^ 
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" I wonder you were not a&aid to come to the place again, after eBoa|ttng 
once before," said one of the sentinels who bronght him in. 

^* 1 tell you a^ain, I never was there before," said tbe man 

'* Bother !" said the sentinel ; " you won't do an old soldier that way.** . 

" By this and that," said the prisoner. 

" Wish, wish !" said the solmer 3 ^^ sure we were looking for you before ; 
however, you contrived to ^ve us the slip." 

" I gave you no slip," said the prisoner ; " I tell you again, ^tvras the first 
time 1 was there.'' 

*^ Fudee !" said the soldier 3 " how did the bell ring ?" 

" Divil a bell I rung," said the man. 

Rory understood in an instant how this mystification took place ; he 8u»- 
pectea at once this must be Darby, who had thrown the pebbles that startled 
Betty so much ;*and, while he laughed in his sleeve at the poor husband being 
mistaken for the person who had disturbed the colonel's house, he continued 
to smoke his pipe with apparent indifierence to all that was going forward, and 
did not as much as look up at the prisoner. It was absurd and whimsical 
enough, certainly, that Bettjr should first have mistaken him for Darby, and 
then that Darby should be mistaken by the soldiers for him. Darby still con- 
tinned to protest his innocence of any previous approach to the house ; but the 
aoldiers could not be persuaded out of their senses, as they themselves said ; 
and so the afiair concluded by Darby being desired to sit down beside his fel- 
low-prisoner. 

Rory now looked at him, to see what sort of a bargain Betty had made in a 
husband, and, to his surprise, he beheld one of the men he had seen in the eel- 
lax. A momentary look of recognition passed between them, and then they ^ 
withdrew their eyes, lest the bystanders should notice their intelligence. 

" Where will the advent A^es* of this night end ?" thought Rory to himself. 

But all adventures must have an end at last, and Siis chapter of Rory^s 
Accidents came to a close next morning ; in the meantime, however, Rory 
stretched himself on the guard-bed when he had finished his pipe, and slept 
4S0undly. It may be wondered at that he could sleep under such esciting cir- 
cumstances, and still in a perilous situation ; but when we remember all the 
fatigues he had gone through the preceding day, it does not seem extraordinary 
that sleep would have favored one like Rory, who was always full of hope, and 
^.notkaow what fear meant. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

nr WHICH IT AFPSAR8 THAT ONE MAM^S SIN MAT PROTK ANOTHER MAN*9 

SALVATION. 

In the morning he was awoke by a prodigious drumming; and various other 
drummings, and fifings, and trumpetmgs, &c., went forward, vfith' paradings 
and such military formula : these being finished, Rory and Darby were con- 
ducted from the guard-house, and led mto the presence of the colonel, whom 
Rory recognized tor his coal-hole acquaintance of the preceding night. 

Rory, on beinff questioned as to what brought him into the streets at such an 
hoar, said that he was a stranger in the town ; that it being market-day, he 
went with some " boys" to have some drink, and that he became drowsy and 
fell asleep in a public-house ; that subsequently he was awoke, and that he 
•then saw other people in the room ; that a quarrel arose ; that they did not 
lieem to like his company, and *^ at last," said Rory, ** they gave me a hint to 
M> go." 
. ** What hint did they give you ?" said the colonel. 

'* They kicked me down stairs, your honor," said Rory. 

A kagh followed Rory's ezpontion of what a hint was, and lie thongiil it itt 
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liis favor ] for when serious charges and. inquiries are gdng forward, Momus.ift' 
ibe best counsel a prisoner <nin retain. ' 

** That's rather a strong hint," said the colonel. 

" I thought so myself, your honor," said Rorj ; " and so when they kicked 
me down stairs, I suspect^ it was time to go/* 

**'BQt, my good:fbllow," said the colonel, noticing Rory's fine proportions and 
hold eye, though Rory endeavored ,to look as innueent. as he could, ^^ I don^i 




i 



and indeed 

^ , o Io£Eered to 

l]^ite them oil round singly, but they would not listen to rayson, and so they 
shored me outside the door ; and there, I was in the sthreet, knowin^ no more 
than the child unborn where to turn, or where to go to look for a bed.** 

**ril have the keeper of that- public-house punished for having it. open^at 
Bseh an hour. Where i» itl" 

" Indeed and I don't know," said Rorjr. 

The' col6nel Iboked incredttlou& lie questioned. Rory more closely, wha 
fenced very ingeniously; but still the suspicions of the colonel were ekoited, 
and he said, at last, 

*• Your account of yourself! my good fellow, is rather confused." 

** No wondher your honor, when I was dhrunk ail the time." 

*<^Th8t.won^t do," said the cokmel, who continued in a* severer tonoj *^ I sufh 
peet you're: a. deep fellow; sir, and' know more' than you choose to tell, and 
therefore TU hand you over to the sergeant. — Here, sergeant." That function- 
ary/advanced, ^^^rgeant^" said. the colonel, *' take this fellow to the halberda» 
Ibt'the drummers give him a'dozen, and see if that will refre^ his memory." 

Rory's heart almost burstt with indignation at the thought of the degradation, 
and he became first' as red aa crimson and then as pale as death with rage. 

*^ Ha !" said the colonel, seeming to enjoy the pallor his threat had produced, 
and which he mistook for fear,—- ^^ we^ll see, my fine fellow, what you think of 
tiiie hints the drummer will give you !" 

In an instanti Rory^s invention came to his^aid ; and though, could he have 
indulged his desire, he would have had the* colonel placed before him on equal 
terms, and could have nlucked out his tyrannous heart for the^^gradation he 
would inflict on him, stQl he kept down his rising wrath, and let finesse accom> 
plish what he knew force could never achieve ; so, with as much calmness a» 
he could muster he said, 

*' rd be sorry, sir, to put the sergeant to so much throuble : and if you!ll be 
good enough to clear the room, FU tell you something you'd like to know, sir.'^ 

" You may tell it out before all," said the colonel. 

" Plaze your honor," said Rory, who now had recovered his self-command and 
enjoved the thought of foiling cruelty by craft, " your honor, it's something you 
wouldn't be plazed every one should hear." 

" How shouldn't I be pleased 1 There's nothing you can tell, fellow, that I 
should care if the whole world knew." 

" Av coorse not, your honor," said Rory with affected reverence ; '' but at 
the same time, if you blieve me, sir, it will be betther' for no one but yourself 
to know of if 

" Clear the room, then," said he to the sergeant. " You may remain^ Mr, 
Daw." This was said to the ensign who wasofl&cer of the, guard. I 

" No one but yourself, if you plaze, your honor," saidRory . ? 

The colonel at first imagined that this was some desperate fellow who had 
concealed arms about him, and meant to take his life ; but remembering he had 
been searched in the guard-house, his personal security no longer was matter 
of question, and there was a certain meaning that Rory threw into his manner 
which influenced him to grant the prisoner's request to be alone with him. 

*' Well, what's this wonderful secret you've to tell ?" said the colonel, whei» 
they were alone. 

«( Why, sir," said Rory, affecting great embarrassment, and rubbing his hAnd 
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up and down the table before which he stood, as if he were ashamed of what he 
had to communicate, ^' Fm loath to tell you a'most, sir, beggin' your honor's 
pardon ; but " 

" Quick, sir, quick !" said the colonel impatiently. 

'^ It's all thrue what I towld you, sir, about hem' a sthranger in the town, and 
c^min' over jist to ^" 

'' The fact, sirrah P' said the colonel, ^^ the fact — ^tell me what's this secret of 
yours." 

" Yis, your honor, that^s what I want to itisense your honor about/^ 

*' You^d incense any one with your delay, fellow. Come to the fact I tell you, 
—What's this secret ?" 

Rory fixed his eyes on the colonel while he proceeded, 

" You see, sir— I beg your honor's pardon, and I hope you won't be offended 

with me — ^but in the regard of Misther ^^ and he lowered his voice to a 

mysterious pitch. 

<' Who ?" said the colonel, on whom Rory had his eye fixed like a hawk. 

" Misther Scrubbs, sir," said Rory. 

The colonel winced ; Rory saw he had 

*< Tented hUn to the quick ;*' 

and now he felt the game was in his hands. 

" What of him ?" said the colonel, recoyering himself, but yet with a very 
altered tone of Toice to that in which he had mtherto pursued his interroga- 
tories. 

^' Why, sir, your honor — youll excuse me, I hope— «nd wouldn^t offind your 
honor for the world — but I thought it best not to mintion anything about it 
while the geople was here, becaze people is curious sometimes, and might be 
makin' their remarks; and I thought I could betther give your honor a hint 
whin nobody would be the wiser o? it." 

" Pnf ilot any wiser myself of it yet,** said the colonel. 

'^ No, ay coorse, your honor, seein^ I was loath to mintion the thing almost, 
for fear of your honor thinkin^ I was takin^ a liberty ; but the misthiss — Missis 
Scrabbs I mane, your honor — " and Rory here stuck his eyes into the colonel 
again. 

" Well V said the colonel. 

'^ I knew she was over here yvith B,frind, your honor, and I knew that she did 
not expec^ the masther down — the coUecthor, I mane." 

" Well V said the colonel. 

'' And I thought it best to tell her that I heerd the masther is comin' down 
to-morrow, and ay coorse your fwtior knows he would not be plazed if the mis- 
thiss wasn't in the place, and might suspect ^ or the like. I hope your honor is 
not of&nded." 

The emphasis on " your honor knows*' and " suspect^ was accompanied by 
sly smiles and winks, and significant nods ) and the colonel saw c^arly that 
Rory was possessed of the knowledge of his intrigue with Mrs. Scrubbs, and 
that the best thing he could do was to make him his friend ; so he said very 
gently— 

*' Offended, my good fellow ! not at all. And so you came over to tell your 
mistress ?" 

" I thought it best, sir ; for indeed she is a pleasant lady, and I wouldn't for 
the world that she'd get into throuble, nor your honor aither." 

"Well, here's something to drink my health." 

" Oh, your honor, shure I wouldn't." 

" I insist upon it," said the colonel, forcing five guineas into Rory's hand, 
who did all in his power not to take them ; for, though he hesitated not to ex- 
ecute this manoeuvre to save his life, he did not like receiving money on a false 
pretence. 

" Indeed, thin. I never intinded to take money, nor to tell your honor of it 
at all — only the misthiss, but for the quare accident that brought me before 
your honor." 
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- " Pm glad I've seen you," said the colonel. " to reward your fidelity to your 
i. mistress ; she shall be home before to-morrow." 

" Throth, then, I pity her to be obleeged to lave so illigant a gentleman." 
" Hush !'* said the colonel. 

'* Mum !^' said Rory, winking and laying his finger on his nose ; **bat sure 
• you*re the divil among the women, colonel r 

The colonel was pleased with the compliment paid to his gallantry, and 
•merely saying to Rory, *' Be discreet," he calleddn the persons who were wait- 
ing in wonder outside to know what important communication had been going 
forward. 

" This man is free," said the colonel j ^' Fm quite satisfied with his explana- 
~tions. And, sergeant, take him with you to the adjutant's office, and let him 
have a pass." 

This was a bit of finesse on the coloners part, to make it appear that it was 
• on public, not private grounds, he gave Rory his freedom j for at this period 
a pass from a commanding officer empowered the bearer to go unmolested at 
*alt hours, and was intrusted only to emissaries or known friends of government. 
The colonel was so thrown on his guard by Rory's rtise de guerre, that he 
' never asked his name ; so Rory obtained his pass without being known, and 
' then turned his face homeward. As he rattlcct along the road, high in spirits, 
-as men always are when they have conquered difficulties, his head was in a 
whirl at the retrospect of the various adventures which had befallen him with- 
in four-and- twenty hours. 

^^ First, I meet French missionaries," (he meant emissaries, but no matter) 

— " thin I get aU the news o' what's coin' on, that will astonish the world— 

^ thin I get a rale letther from Gineral Hoche — Ah ! there's the murdher — the 

letther's gone. Bad cess to it ! why couldn't I conthrive to keep it ? But no 

' matther — afther all, it might be worse, sure ; if 'twas found Fd be handed. 

Not that Pd care so much for that, as the thing being blown. Indeed, I n^ight 

ha' been hanged, maybe, afther all ; only I knew about the colonel's purty 

doings. Well, well, to think that the sins of one woman should save the li^ 

of anotlier man! But that's the will o' God and the blessed Vargin. And to 

' think I should not only get home safe, but have five goolden guineas in my 

pocket into the bargain ! Throth, Rory, luck's on your side, my boy !" 

Now, it was not merely luck was on Rory's side, for he turned all accidents 
to good account, which would have been thrown away on a fool : and this. 
After all, is what makes the difference, in ninety-nine cases out of every hun- 
dred, between a lucky and an unlucky man. The unlucky man often plays 
life's game with good cards, and loses ; while the lucky man plays the same 
with bad ones, and wins. Circumstances are the rulers of the weak \ they are 
"^ Dut the instruments of the wise. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BEING A MIXTURE OF ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

The interest which De Lacy felt on Rory's return, in listening to the im- 
portant intelligence he brought, was mingled with amusement at the adven- 
turous way in which he had conducted the enterprise. The loss of the letter 
he did not much regard, as the most valuable information it could have con- 
veyed was in his possession, namely, the preparation of the extensive armament 
'for the invasion of the island 3 and, under the circumstances, he not only did 
not blame Rory for the mishap, but gave him great credit for his courage and 
intelligence ) for Rory had communicated to him every particular of his adven- 
tures. De Lacy blamed De Welskein for holding the unlicensed communion Rory 
had described in his cellar, and assured O'More he was not aware that such 
"v^'a3 the smuggler's practice when he sent him on his mission. 
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**■ You don^t imagine, Rory, that I would countenance or be the compasnion 
«f s«eh ruffians f*^ 

" To be sure you wouldn*t, mr," said Rory ; " and I hope you don't think Td. 
' eappooe such a thing." 

" No ; but as you were sent there by me, I wish you to understand ^'^ 

*■ '** Oh, sir, I donH mind such a thrifle," said Rory. i 

'* I don't think it a trifle," said De Lacy. | 

^^ But suref, if it was you was there, ay coorse he wouldn-t have done th» like- 
hy you^ sir." 

^' He dare not, tiie rascal ! but that's not enough ; he shouldn't have treats 
my agent so j but, to be sure, in these affairs one must not be too particular. 
They say poverty makes men acquainted with strange bedfellows; and rero- 
lutionsmust do the same thing." 

Yet, much as De Lacy strove to reconcile the thing to his feelings, his deli- 
cacyrevolted at the scene of brutal debauch that Rory, a pure-hearted peasant, 
waiimade the witness and partly the partaker of. De Lacy was in ewry way 
an enthusiast; he believed in that hign standard of human virtue which could 
saerifice all for virtue's sake : his love of liberty was pure — ^unstained hy od& 
unholy motive ; and however much he might be blam^ bv those who thought 
the cause in which he was engaged unjustifiable, or even flagitious, his motives 
at least were high and noble ; they might be called mistaken, but not un- 
worthy. 

And of all worldly thin^ did De Lacy think with as high a tone of feelings 
and as deep a confidence in humanity. His profession as a soldier, his present 
exploit as a patriot, and his love as a man, were all undertaken and pursued 
\vi6h a feeling belonging rather to the age of chivalry than the time in which 
he liyed. Or it mi^ht oe perhaps more trul;^ said, belonging to his own par- 
ticular period of existence — ^that glorious springtime when every leaf of life is> 
green, and the autumn of experience has not laid the withering tint of disgust 
upon one. The age of chivalry, did I say ? Oh ! every young and noble heart 
ha9 its own age of chivalry ! 

De Laey's love has been mentioned before — at least glanced at; and it may 
he as well to give some slight notion of that event, so interesting in most peo- 
pie's lives. Not that De Lacy's love has much to do with the events about to> 
be recorded ; but as it will be necessary to touch upon it perhaps elsewhere, 
the reader may just be given a peep into the afEair; besides it will help to 
ozhibit the refined nature of De Lacy's mind. 

He had left behind him in Paris a girl to whom he was deeply attached, and 
by whom he believed himself to be ardently beloved. But Adele Verbigny 
was unworthy of such a love as De Lacy's, inasmuch as she could not under- 
stand it. Love was with her a necessity ; she thought it quite indispensable 
that every young lady should have a lover ; and if that lover was a hero, so 
much the better. Now, De Lacy. happened to be a handsome fellow and a 
soldier: and when he volunteered to undertake the dangerous mission to Ire- 
land, she was charmed because that her Horace should be the ^' saviour of a 
nation," &c., &c., she considered a triumph to herself. So, babbling in the 
exaggerated jargon of the feverish time in which she spoke, she said she offered 
up the hopes of her heart, &c., upon the altar of Freedom, &c. ; and desired 
him to go and disenthral his native land from the yoke of tyranny, .&c., and 
return crowned with laurels to enjoy her love, &c. v'f 

De Lacy believed the little Parisian felt all she said, and loved her better j 
than ever. While he was yet uncertain of the moment of his departure, he 
received a peremptory summons from the Directory to start immediately with 
a government courier to the coast. He hastened to the house of his Adele to 
take a tender farewell. Her mother met him as he entered the apartment. 

" Hush !" said she ; " Adele sleeps." 

•' I have not a moment to wait," said De Lacy ; " I'm summoned on the in- 
stant to depart." 

*' You see she sleeps," said the mother; " she cried so much last night at the 
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«epaa!«tion of the lovers in the play, that she was quite overcome. Her nerve» 
have been shattered all day, ami she went asleep just now on the sofa to re- 
store herself. '^ 

" Sweet soul !" said De Lacy — " poor Adele ! if she wept at a fictitious sepa- 
ration, what would she suffer at a real one ! I will not wdke her — no — mine 
be the pain of parting. Tell her," said he, tenderly, and he looked at the 
sleeping girl while he spoke to her mother — ^^ tell her I go to fulfil my duty to ) 
my country. I will return with its blessings and the laurels of victory to lay : 
at her feet, and then I shall be worthy of her.*' He knelt to kiss her, but - 
paused. '' No,'^ he said, ^^ I might awake her ; this is all I shall take," and ha 
gently drew a flower from the folds of her dress, — " 'tis a type of her beauty; 
her sweetness, and her innocence !" . He then rose, and hurried to depart. 
*' Farewell, mother," said he, " permit me to call you so, — and tell Adele why 
1 would not wake her : and will she not love me the better when she knows 
how much I renounced in relinquishing the parting charm of a kiss and & 
blessing from her bright lips !" He could trust himself to say no more, and 
he rushed from the house. 

Adele's mother was rather astonished, for the refinement of feeling that had 
prompted De Lacy was quite unintelligible to her ; and as she snuffed the 
oandies when he left the room, she saw, ^^ Ma foi^ que cet homme-ld est drdleP* 

The raVings of De Lacy during his dangerous illness had been divided be- 
tween the recollection of Adele and anticipation of the intended revolutionary 
struggle. On his recovery, however, his mind reverted more pleasurably ta 
the turner subject than the latter ) for, to his enfeebled nerves, love was & 
theme more congenial than war. ^ 

Li such a frame of mind it was that De Lacy sat in his bed-room, a few da]^ t 
After his recovery, with some pikers lying before him, and his eyes resting on | 
the flower he had taken from the bosom of Adele the night he had parted from , 
her. He thought of the circumstances of that parting ; and as the sleeping * 
girl was recalled to his fancy, his heart went through all the emotions of that i 
parting again, through the influence of an imagination always vivid, but now . 
rendered more delicately sensitive through the agency of that susceptibility \ 
of nerve which the languor succeeding a severe illness produces, and the ful- 
ness of his heai;t and the excitement of his fancy found vent in recording his 
farewell, and the emotions of that moment, in verse ] and, dedicating to hia 
Adele the inspiration of his muse, he wrote the following 

SONG. 

I . 

Sleem my love— sleep, my love ; 
Wake not to weep, my love, 
Though thy sweet eyes are &I1 hidden from nie : 
• Why shottldst thoa waken to sorrows like mine, love, 

While thoa may'Ht, In dreaming, taste pleasures divine, love ? 
For blest are the visioas of siuiuber^t like thine, love- 
So sleep thee, nor know who says, ^ Farewell to. thee T' 

II . 
Sleep, my lore— sleep, my love : 
Wake not to weep, my luve. 

Though thy sweet eyes are all hidden from me ; 
Hard 'tis to part without <one look of kindness, 
Yet sleep more resembles fond love in its blindness^ 
t And thy look would enchain me again : I find less 

Of (Win to say, " Farewell, sweet stumli'rer, to thee P* 

Thus, in writing and reading— for De Lacy had a few choice books with 
him— some days were passed ; but his strength began to return, and he was 
soon able to walk abroad. In his rambles, a book was mostly his companion ; 
and it was the frequency of his being observed by the country people in the 
act of reading that he obtained the name of " the Scholar," for so he became 
universally called by the peasants, who liked him for his courteous manners, 
«ad. the- freedom with which he conversed with them. Who and what he was, 
they did not ca^^ but not so little Sweeny and Scrubbs, who used to exchange 
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mntual ^^ wonders " with each other as to '^ What the deuce he could be ? — 
What hrousht him there ? — ^What was he about 1^ &c., &c., and the condn-- 
sion they always arrived at was, both shaking their heads very ugnificantlj, 
and saying, ^^ Very odd !" De Lacy avoided the village in his walks. In the 
first place, the retirement of the quiet banks of the river, or the wildness of 
the hills above it, were more congenial to his temper ; and secondly, he wished • 
to keep himself beyond the ran^e of observation as much as possible. With ^ 
reading and sketching, and making short excursions into the adjacent country, 
his days passed pleasantly enough, while all the time he was taking note of 
what he saw ana heard ; for though the expected assistance from we Tezel, 
of which he was in daily hopes of receiving intelligence, rendered it unneces- 
sary to write to General Clarke on the subject, as the blow he expected would 
be struck without any aeency on his part, yet his own anxiety to acquire a 
knowledge of the intemiQ state of the country stimulated his inquiries. Old 
Phelim, the schoolmaster, was often questioned on such matters ; and his oddi- 
ty amused, while his information satisfied, De Lacy. 

It might be supposed by the general reader that, engaged in snch a cause as - 
De Lacy then was, an introduction to the parish priest would have been held ' 
desirable ; but it was not so— far from it. De Lacy, in common with all the 
leaders of the political movement then going forward in Ireland, desired to • 
shun, by every possible means any contactVith the priesthood. The results of ' 
the .French Revolution had ^iven the alarm to the clergy of all denominations; 
and the Irish Roman Catholic priests, so far from countenancing the introduc- 
tion of revolutionary principles into Irehind, hiad refused absolution to *^ The - 




Presbyterians. The d6miiiant''p^i 

deavored to propagate the lielief that the reb^llionio{^179^ was of religious on- - 
gin, and put in practice for the murder of all the Protestants in Ireland ; but 
what is the fact 1 The society of United Irishmen was first established in the 
North of Ireland, where the majority of the population was Protestant and 
Presbyterian. It was by Protestants and Presbyterians the Society was founded, 
and Inrotestants and Presbyterians were its principal leaders. So, to credit the - 
Orange account of the affair, we must believe that the Protestants originated 
the ingenious device of organizing a revolution to murder themselves ! 

The truth is, the revolution then contemplated was purely pdiiical. When « 
the repeated calls for reform in the Irish Parliament and a repeal of the penal * 
laws against Catholics were refused until disappointment grew into despair, 
then, and not till then, did the people coalesce to take by force what they had 
yainly sought by petition. The Catholics, from the very nature of tl\eir relig- 
ion, its feudal cnaracter, and its habits of slavish subjection, would never have 
dared to rebel. It was the stern Presbyterians, reformers by descent, that or- 
ganized the movement to relieve Ireland from the political degradation in which 
she then was prostrated, and long oppression at fast roused the Roman Catho- 
lics to make common cause with them. 

These facts I mention, lest it might be considered inconsistent that De Lacy 
should not have been in league with Father Kinshela, who, so far from coun- 
tenancing the influence of Frenchmen in Ireland, considered the Gallic Revolu- 
tion and all its emissaries to be quite as pestilential as they were deemed to be 
by the staunchest Protestant in the land. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN IRISH FAIR WITH ONLY ** ONE " FIGHT IN IT — DE WELSKEIN'S METAMORPHOSSS - 
— LEARNED PIGS — ROASTED DUCKS — LOVE AND MURDER, ETC., ETC. 

De Lacy had been for some days in expectation of going to a neighboring ; 
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fair, which has the reputation of being a scene of great merriment in Ireland, 
and a very characteristic thing j and as he had never witnessed such a meetine, 
his curiosity was not a little excited. It was agreed that he and Rory, as well 
as his sister, with her suitor ConoUy, — ^who, by the way, was not a favored though 
a devoted lover, — should form a party, to which Phelim O'Flanagan begged to 
'. be added, and the request was granted. 

" You must not expect, though," said Rory, addressing De Lacy, " that we'll 

^ have as much fun as usual ; for, you see, me people being more unit^ they 

^[ woh^t fight as much as they do in common, and the factions is laid down by 

. common consint until matthers get smooth again ] — and when we have justice 

and happiness among us once more, why thin we can enjoy our private battles 

according to the good owld fashion.'' 

" ITiat's the thing that surprises me," said De Lacy,—" why are you so fond 
of factions ? You are good-humored and pleasant fellows enough individually ; 
but when a set of you get together, you scarcely ever part without fighting.^' 

" Why, you see, sir," said Phelim, " it is the nature of man to be disputaari- 
ous in their various degrees, — kings for kingdoms— scholars for argument — and 
so an ; and the disputaariousness of human nathur is as like to break out about 
which barony is the best ball-players or hurlers, as if Roosia vindicated Proosia, 
or Proosia vindicated Roosia ; for you know, sir, being a scholar, that the vin- 
dicativeness of nations to aitch other is no more than the vindicativeneis of 
the human heart, which is as demonstherated in a parish, or a barony, or a 
town-land, or the like, as in the more circumscribe circle of an impire or a 
principalatine, all as one as a circle is a circle, whatever the size of it may be, 
^ from a platter up to a cartwheel. Q. £. D. What was to be demonstherated !" 
r and Phelim took snuff, as usual. 

*^ '^ Admirably demonstrated indeed !" said De Lacy, maintaining his gravity ; 
I" *^ bat, if the matter in dispute be ball-playing or wrestling, would not the surest 
; method of settling the business be, to play an equal match of either of the 
V given games, instead of beating each other ?" 
^ " Arrah, what else do we do ?" said Rory. 
" You always fight instead." 

" But how can we help that ? Sure, we always do challenge each other to 
play a match of ball or hurling, and thin, in the coorse of play, one man gives 
a false ball, or another cuts it, and thin there*4i a dispute about it ; or in hurl- 
in' the same way, in the hate of the game, maybe th^ fellow before you is jist 
foin' to have the ball all to himself, and you ofter him, hot foot, what can you 
but give him a thrip ? and away he goes head over heels, and if he's not 
. disabled there's a chance he loses his timper, and comes to thrip you, — ^when, 
maybe he is not so necessiated to thrip you as ytm wor to thrip him, and that 
doesn't stand to rayson in your opinion, and maybe you can't help givin' him 
a clip o' the hurl, and down he goes ; and thin maybe, one of his barony sees 
that, and doesn't think it raysonable, and slaps at you — and so on it goes like 
fire among fiax, and the play turns into a fight in no time ; and, indeed, in the 
long-run we find 'tis the best way of arguin' the point, — for there might be 
some fractious sperits would dispute about the fairness o' this play, or the fair- 
: licss 0* tJiat ploy, and that it was an accident settled the game ; but when it 
comes to rale fightin', there can be no words about it, — for you see whin you 
dhrive every mother's son o' them before you, and fairly leather them out o' 
the field, tJiere can be no mistake abaiit if." 

*' But does not that produce bad blood amongst you 1" said De Lacy. 
" By no manes," said Rory ; " why should it? Sure haven't they the chance 
of whollopin' us the next time '?" 

" And that perpetuates the dispute," said Do Lacy. 

" To be sure," said Rory ; " that's the fun of it. Oh, it would only be a 
cowardly thing to be always fightin' a party you were sure to bate ! — there 
would be an end of the glory intirely." 

" All party," thought De Lacy, " is like Rory's g^me of hurling ; those wha 
are out endeavor to trip up those who are m, — and, in conclusion, the only 
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^mie lefl is to leather them out qftlie field ; when there can be no mistdke 
alMMit it." 

It was the next day following Rotj*8 and Phelim's • eloquent, lucid, and rea- 
sonable exposition of the. necessity and propriety of party fights, that the fair^ 
was holden, and the party, as already named, started for the scene of amuse- *^ 
Bfemt; — Conolly having the honor of being gentlemai^ in waiting on Mary . 
OMore, handing her over stiles, &o. ; Phelim and Rory bearing De Lacy com- > 
pany. / 

Oiiarriying at the «C6ne of action, they found the fair tolerably ^^ throng,*' | 
as the phrase is in Ireland ; and the moment they were well on the ground^ , 
ConoUv commenced the series of gallantries which every aspirant to a pretty 
girl's tavor goes through <hi a fair-day, by buying a large stock of .gingerbread 
oakes, whi(£ appeared to have been made of brown paper and treacle, and 
apples to match, and requesting the whole party, including Be lAcy, who was 
most; politely solicited, to. partake of the feast. Now, when people are at fairs, 
it is a point of honor to eat and drink, and aee all that you can,— in shorty 
till you ^ean eat, and drink, and see no more ; and all the party present, except 
De Lacy, seemed determined their honor should not be called in questicn* 
The ease And apple stands were generally formed by the common car of the 
^oveatnj being backed into whatever position it could take up on the fair-ground ; 
and the horse being unyoked, a forked pole of sufficient strength was stuck in 
the gvound, and the baekband of the car being deposited between the prongs^ 
it at once obtained' support ; after which some wattles (long supple boughs) 
being bent over i^e vemcle, a quilt vras thrown across these rustic rafters, to 
form an awning, and the cakes and apples were spread on some sacks, perhaps, 
or something equally coarse, — anything, in short to cover the bare boards of 
the car, that probably carried a load of sand or earth, or something not so f 
4igreeable, the day betore, and was now at once converted into a cake shop. In |f 
one corner of the concern, a glass and a black bottle, with something in tf, ^ 
were to be seen ; and under the car, from the middle of a bundle of straw, you • 
might perceive the muzzle of a large jar protruding, whence the black bottle * 
«ould be replenished as occasion required. ^- 

Booths were erected for the accommodation of those who chose to dance, 
and drink to refresh themselves ; and both these amusements — that is to say, 
dancing and drinking — seemed to be the staple commodities of the fair, even 
at an early hour ; but the dancing-tents were not in their full glory till much 
later in the day. 

There was throwing for gingerbread, and other amusements incidental to 
ouch scenes: but nothing very stirring in this line seemed as yet to have set in. 
So the party strolled through the crowd ; Rory remarking to De Lacy as they 
went, that he told him there would be little or no fun — ^^ And you see how quiet 
they are," said Rory. 

^* God save you, Phelim," said a well-dressed peasant. 

" God save you kindly," answered Phelim. 

" How does the gossoons do without you, Phelim, agra ?" 

'^Oh, I gev the eraythurs a hdiday," said Phelim. "I don't like to he too 
hard on them. Exercise is good for the gossoons when they are at college ; 
'for lamin' lies heavy on the stomach." 

" Thrue for you, Phelim. Not that 1 know much about lamin' 3 but Iknow 
■ you mus'n't break the heart of a young cowit." 

And so saying, off Phelim's friend went. 

They now approached a portion of the fair where sales of cattle were going 
forward. 

*• How is the bastes goin' ?" said Rory to a farmer. 

'* Indeed it's back they'll be goin'," said the farmer : " there's no prices at^ 
here— that is, for bastes : but 1 hear pigs is lively." 

« What^s thJHi I see up <m the hill V said Rory. " Is it sogers V* 

" No. less," said the fiirmer ; " though, indeed, they might save themselves the 
throuble ; they kem here to watch His, but there won't be a blow sthruck to-day." 
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" Thrae for you," said Ropy ; and so they parted. 

They next approached a show-box, where an exhibition of Punch and Ju4/ 
«eemea to give great amusement. That interesting domestic history was aboi^t 
half-wa^ through when our hero and his party arrived ; and Rory had been 
telling m a hasty manner to Mary the nature of Punches adventures, as they ' 
approached. " Make haste, now,*' said Rory, " for it's betther nor a play. .1 
seen a play when I was in Dublin ; but Punch and Judy is worth two of it. i 
Run ! run ! there he is goin^ to kill his wife and child, the comical owld black- ^ 
guard!" i 

They arrived in time to witness the death of Mrs. Punch and the child ; and 
then the doctor. was sent for. The doctor made his appearance 3 and Pimck 
after his legitimate squeak began, 

" Docta-w-r !" 

" Sare V said the doctor. 

" Can you cure my wife V* 

*' Yes, sare." 

*' What will you give her ?" 

" Some ghosfs milk." 

Rory started. '^ By all that^s ^ood, that's himself!" said he. 

" Why, is it a rale doctor 'P' said Mary. 

" No, no,'' said Rory. " I was only " he paused, and withdrawing from 

Mary, he beckoned be Lacy from the group, and said, '^ That's Mr. Develskia 
that's there," pointing to the show-box. 

" Where V said De Lacy. 

" There," said Rory, pointing again; "inside the ^how-box. Pd take my 
oath it's him. I thought I knew his voice at first ] but Pd sware to.the ghost's 
milk:' ^ 

And so it was De Welskein. It has been said he was fond of intrigue, and ) 
adventure, and he was quite in his element in thus marquerading it through, i 
the country; and while he was sowing rebellion. from his love of revolution, f 
and reaping profit from liis tobacco, it was pride and glory to him to be play- f 
ing the miffoon at the same time, which was at once a source of pleasure and 
security; for the smuggler was never long in one spot, but changing to 
different places in different characters. 

" Lwant to see him," said De Lacy, "and am glad of this chance-meeting* 
We must watch an opportunity to speak with him when the show is over." 

While they were waiting for this, a group of horsemen approached the 
show, and Roiy amongst them saw Squire Rausford, the parson. Sweeny, and 
Scrubbs; the latter engaged in conversation with "the colonel," — ^he who 
had given Rory his freedom and his pass. ' Rory saw there was nothing for it 
but to retreat, as, if he were seen, his whole finesse about Mrs. Scrubbs would 
be blown, he would get into trouble, and his name be in the colcnere possession^ 
who, it will be remembered, had never, in his hurry to dismiss our hero, asked 
who he w^as. Therefore, screening himself behind De Lacy, he told him' how 
matters stood, and taking Mary and ConoUy with him, he left De Lacy with 
Pheiim for a guide. — "If we don't meet again in the lair," said Rory, **'wc 
must only wait till we go home ;" and he retired rapidly from the spot unob- ^ 
served by the horsemen who had caused his sudden retreat. Appointing then / 
a place of rendezvous with Mary and Conolly, Rory left them, and they re- 
turned to witness the finale of Punch and Judy. s 

Rory pushed his way through the principal row of booths, where the daxao- ' 
ing and drinking were going on prosperously, and entering that under whose 
sign his appointed meeting with his sister and her cavalier was to take place* 
he sat down, and calling for a small portion of drink, he refreshed himself^ 
intending when that was over to rest himself, with dancing. Wliile he sat, 
he perceived Regan and Kathleen enter at the farther end of the booths and 
his heart bounded at the sight of the girl he loved ; but his joy was damped 
at the thought that in her brother's presence he had. better not approach her. 
To his unspeakable joy, however, ne saw Regan depart, leaving Kathleen, 
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after speaking a few words to her ; and when he was some seconds gone, 
Rory moved towards the girl of his heart gaily, and as her head was turned 
away, he proposed surprising her by his presence j so approaching unob- 
served, he tapped her smaruy on her shoulder, and had his most winning. 
; smile ready to meet her when she should turn. When she did turn, instead 
' of the flush of joy which Rory anticipated, a deadly paleness and a look of 
> reserve were on the countenance of Kathleen, and Rory*s blood ran cold to 
his heart. 

" What's the matther, Kathleen dear ?" said Rory. 
Kathleen coilld not answer. 

" What is the matther ?— do, Kathleen, tell me," said Rory, impressively, for 
he saw by the girl's manner that an unfavorable impression had been made 
upon her as regarded him. 

^^ Rory," said Kathleen, with that reproachful tone which an offended woman 
only can assume,—" Rory," said she, " need you ask me V 
" What have I done, Kathleen, jewel 1*' 
" Oh, Rory ! so soon to desaive and think light o' me !'' 

" Me, Kathleen !— by all that's good ^" 

"Whisht, Rory — ^whisht! — swearing won't make it betther.*' 
" But what is it, Kathleen ?" 

" Oh, Rory ! don't bo so desaitful. You know vouVe wronged me !*^ 
" By this blessed light ! I never wronged you, Kathleen ! " 
There was something bearing such inherent evidence of sincerity in Rory's 
manner, that Kathleen hesitated for a moment, and then looked inquiringly 
into his face ; but suddenly withdrawing her eyes and dropping her voice, 3ie 

said, " rd willingly believe you, Rory,— but " 

; " But what ?" said Rory. 

{ " I don't like to accuse you, but you know — ^ again she paused. ' 
•^ " What 1" said Rory impatiently. 
^H " The celUr," said Kathleen. 

r The word was enough. With all that magic rapidity of thought which 
instantaneously links a chain of circumstances together, Rory saw that hi& 
conduct in De Welskein's cellar had been misrepresented ; and when he re- 
membered how the girl he had danced with had lastened herself upon- him, he 
could not but see that circumstances might be made to bear hard against him 
in the opinion of the woman he was courting — he was silenced by Kathleen's ■ 
one word—and she, mistaking his silence for guilt, was rising to leave the 
booth, when Rory, taking her hand and pressing it closely, said, 
" Kathleen, you vnrong me ; I know what you mane, but — " . 
" Let go my hand," said Kathleen.. " You had betther look for the hand of 
the lady you like so much ; I b'lieve you can find her in the fair ;" and she 
again made an effort to go, but Rory still detained her. 

" Kathleen," said he, " it's only Shan Dhu could tell you this, and I did not 

think he had so black a heart ; for, by this light '' 

" Whisht !" said Kathleen in terror, " lave me, lave me j Shan is coming back 
— ^I see him." 

" Well, promise to meet me till I clear myself to you." 
" Rory, don't be sthriving to desaive a poor girl — go, I tell you." 
. "I won't go, unless you promise." 

« If you've any pity for me, go j Shan is close by." f 

" Promise !" said Kory, impressively. 
*'• I will, then," said Kathleen, faintly 

" Meet me by the Rath, near the bridge," said Rory, " to-morrow evening. 
God bless you, Kathleen, and never b'lieve I have the heart base enough to- 
wrong you I" 

So saying, he kissed her hand passionately before she could vnthdraw it, 
and slipping out through an opening in the side of the booth, he left it without 
being perceived by Regan, roor Rory was heart-sick at the thought of 
Kathleen's coldness, and he looked forward with the impatience and longing or 
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a child for the morrow's eyening, which he hoped would serve to chase every 
donbt from her mind. While he was moving through the crowd, his attention 
was attracted by a party of mummers, who were parading up and down on a 
platform, in dirty rags sprinkled with rusty spangles, and amongst them he 
recognized the girl that had been so sweet on him in the cellar; he then 
remembered Kamleen's saying, " I blieve you can find her in the fair," and 

, the thought struck him that Regan might have ev^i pointed out the flourishing 
damsel before him as his paramour, and Rorv's shame was increased, for, with 

« her ruddled cheeks, short petticoats, and shabby finery, she was a most dis- 

; gusting object, though rather a fine girl. While Rory looked at her, he 
fancied he caught her eye ; and its brazen glare was for a moment darkened 
by a demoniac expression, and instantly withdrawn. He wished more and 
more for the evening of the morrow, dn he went through the main chain of 
tents, but seeing the squire and colonel approaching again, ho took a short 
turn round one of the booths and avoided them ; and making a detom', he re- 
tamed to the place whore he had appointed Mary and ConoUy to meet him, 
and there he found them waiting. Joming company, they commenced another ^ 
ramble through the fair, and at length reached a booth whence there proceeded 
much laughter, and at the door of which a bespangled buffoon was inviting 
the people to enter and see the wonderful conjuror who could tell fortunes on 
cards and cure sdl sorts of dise'ases. This promised much diversion, and the 
laughter continuing to appeal to the curiosity of those outside, a fresh party^ 
including our hero, his sister and her .admirer, entered. Here they saw & 
man in a bag-wig and cocked hat, laced coat and ruffles, performing various 

' sleight-of-hand tricks with cards, and other feats of legerdemain ', and after 
making his beholders' eyes the size of saucers with wonder, and their mouths 

• of equal capacity, he proceeded to offer for sale various nostrums for the* 

" core of diseases ; amongst others, he produced one which he protested was 

\ Bxxpenar to gkosVs milk, 

i '^ Devilskin again !" said Rory to himself ; ^^ Devilskin, sure enough ! — 
more than the skin, by my sowl, for I think he's the d — 1 hijoself !'' 

Here was another metamorphosis of the Frenchman. He was in his glory : 
he had a stall in the fair, in good hands, for the sale of tobacco, and he was 
masquerading it and making mqney in another quarter ; a French agent in 
the middle of the fair, where the army were lookers-on to see that no mis* • 
chief was going forward ; — this was his glory, the intrigue and romance do- 
lighted him. 

Rory left the booth — he did not wish to meet De Welskein's eye : not that 
he feared him — ^he could not tell very well himself the precise cause of his 
dislike to be recognized by the smuggler ; but there was an undefined feeling 
about Rory, that rather shrunk from having anything to do with one who 
seemed invested with mysterious power. 

He awaited outside the booth the egress of his sister and ConoUy, who sug- 
gested that it was time to get something for dinner. To this Rory assented; 
for, notwithstanding that his meeting with Kathleen had damped his enjoy- 
ment, his appetite was of too keen and hale a nature to be influenced by a 
frown from his mistress, as those of more refined lovers are said to be. 
" Not that Fm very hungry," said Rory. 

»• Faith, then, I am," said ConoUy ; " for exceptin» five or six dozen o' ginger- 
bread and a score of apples or so, between us, Mary and I have not tasted any 
thing to signify." 

" You were drinking my health very often, too," said Mary. 
*' Phoo, — what signifies three or four quarts o' porther ?" 
While we leave this hungry party looking for their dinner, let us return^ 
De Lacy and Phelim, whom we left opposite De Welskein's show-box. ^ 
De Lacy took his opp#rtunity of speaking to the smuggler, whom he fol- 
lowed by signal to a booth ; and leaving Phelim standing outside, h^ De 
Welskein's desire, he entered the booth, and a rude curtain was drawn across 
the orifice by which they came in. De Lacy now found himself in a small 
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canvas apartment, from whioh, through .the division in another ciirt^, 
he saw into a large space beyond the sentry-box sort of place in which he 
■Stood. 

" Dis my teatre/' said De Welskein. ( 

*' What do you want a theatre for?'* 

" To amuse myself-— blind de Tulgare-»mak romauace — Taime hsuventures^ 
vous saves, monsieur y 

" I thought, smu^eling ^ ( 

*' Sare !'* said De Welskein, with dignity. *"• 

^^ I mean your mercantile pursuits would hare giren you enoegh of em- 
ployment.'* 

^* Bah ! — ba^atelie ! eyerboddee can be marehand ; .bote for le$ intrigue^^ — ^ 

" That requires a man of genius," said De Lacy. 

*' Ah ! — b'leeye so, indeet,'* said De 'Welskein, with great iSelf-compIaoMcy. 

^^But then your political mission, is not that enough to £011 up any spore] tune 
you can withhold from your mercantile pursuits ?-' 

"Yais — c'estvari — ordinairement — ^for most people, ;-^but me— ^lore istrMe 
— rromaunce — ha ! ha ! — beaise — more hard for discorer to eerten persun. iJDLs 
day, marehand — to-mawrbw, Ponshe an* Joodee — ^now racbshange agen.*' 

Here he threw off his coat, and proceeded to take out of a canvas. bai; that 
lay under some straw in a comer, the laced coat and cocked-hat, wig, £c^ in 
which Rory subsequently saw him attired. 

^^ Now, me go play Doctair Duck.'' 

^' What character is that V* said De Lacy. « 

<> Quaak, quaak, quaak,'* siud De Welskein., with a f^irlt and yiyacious ex* | 
pression worthy of the comedy for which his country is so fiimous. .j§ 

De Lacy laughed — " And do you g^t fees ?*' i. 

" Certanly : — no fee, no docteur ; sell lee tie peels — cure ercryting — better / 
than gliost's milk. Besides,** said he, pulling cards from his pocket ** here t 
more ting — hocus-pocus — ^poots card in fool s pauket — ha I ha I — ^makedem f 
£tare — tink me de oiyil.'* ^ 

" They're not far out,'* thought De Lacy. ^ 

De Welskein having completed liis attire, painted his.&ce, rubbed burnt cork 
on his eyebrows, and shaken flour into his wig, held some short conversation 
on the state of affairs over the water ; and De Lacy, thinking -it better not to 
remain too long in such company, brought his conference to a close as soon as 
possible ; and ^ler telling De Welskein where he could find him, he drew the 
ra^ed curtain, and emerged from the tiring-room of the adventurer, tiaving 
rejoined Phelim, he asked him what vras to be done next, for he detennined.to 
let Phelim do the honors of the fair. 

*' I hear tiiere is a pig in the fair, sir/* said the cioerone. 

** Tve seen some faunareds already,** ^id De Lacy. 

^^ Oh, you're yery smart on me now,** said Phelim, ^' and takcrme up slUMt } 
but the pig I mane is a larned pig.** 

" Indeed ! where is he to bcseen "?** 

^^ Somewhere up here, I hear. NowFd like to soe that aboye all things ; 
for though I know to my cost that some childher is no betther,than pigs, either 
in manners or intellez, I haye yet to be iiuensed how a pig can be equal to a > 
Chrishthan.** ^ 

They soon came within hearing of a fellow who was roaring at the top. of.hia - 
voice, — •: 

'^ Walk in ! walk in ! walk in, ladies and gintlemin ; here is the wmidherful 
ian^d pig that knows the fiye quarthers o* the world, and more; — together 
wiflrhis A. B. C. and aperceeand — and goes through his alphibit backward.;-*- 
together with addishin, substhracshin, multiplicauiin, 4nd aiyisliin ; knowsnu- 
noterashin, minshurashin, navigashin, and'^ot/tero^^ifi— — ** 

Hejre the crowd always laughed. 

»— '* Together with various accomplishments too numerous to be minshinil,^' 
emokes tabakky and tells cunnundherums.** 
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'* Oh ! da jm hear the lies he's tellin' !^ said Phelim ; <* sure no pig ooiild do- 
the like, barring one pig that is minsKind in anshint histherj.^* 
^ '* I don^t remember that pi e», Phelim," said De Lacy. 
f «tp|g — ^maylius!' said Phelim, bursting in triumph at haying caught De 
' LaOy in one of his o!d and' favorite jokes. 

Deliacy coald not hel{> laughing at' the poor old man's whimsical conceit; 
md eomplimeiitiDg'him on his wit^ he proposed to Phelim that thej should see 
\ if what was promised of the pig were true. 
I *• impossible !** said' Phelim ; **it's only throwing away money." 
7 *« WeUl see, at all events," said De Liacy, who paying sixpence, which wa» 
twopience more than was Teqaired for two admissions, he and the schoolraastor 
-walked up a low step-ladder, which led' to the place of exhibition, deafened as 
they passed the crier, by. his vociferating^^* Step up^ ladies-!— jist goinVtobegin. 
Step up, step up-*-ftll for tupfnnce : the lamed pig, only tuppince for minaur^ 
shin, meditashin, contimplashin, navigashin, and £ii£^tliera8nin !" 

When the company had' been collected in sufficient o^uontity, a shrewdrlook* 
i|!ig fellow, .fantastically dressed, led in a pig by a. string wlhch was fastened 
to a ring in the animarB-nose. 

The pig ascended' a circular platform, in the middle of which a pole wa» 
placed: and round the circle were several hoI6s cut. 

**■ Nowj ladies and gintlemin," said' the showman, ** this is the lamed mgy, 
that' is perfect masther of various branches of idicashin; and, first and fore- 
most, he will show you his knowledge^of the five quarthers o' the world, aiqual 
td<>aptain Cook that performed the circumlocution of the globe. Excuse me^ 
ladies, till I give him his insthrucshins.'^ 

Here he pitt his mouth to the pig's ear, and the pig grunted. 
^ ** He says he is happy to have the honor of your company, ladies." 

Here the showman was encouraged by a laugh from the speotators, who, all 
'Miigwillin^ io be pleased, laughed at a trifle. 

'*'Wbat dKl he say to him, do you think ?" said Phelim to De Laey confiden- 
iially. 

"'I suppose- he gave Mm a pig's whisper,'* said De Lacy. 

*''Gooa, sir, good!" said Phelim;.. *' indeed, you're always ready — a.pg^ 
whisper ! — well. 111 never forget that !** 

The showman now laid four piecea.<^ oard, with the names c^ the four qnar- 
t^ni of the world written i^on them, over four holes on the opposite parts of the> 
. eircle, and said, 

'^Now, ladies, which o' the five quarthers o^ the world shall this wonderful 
scholar show you ? — Europe, Asia, Afrikay, or Amerikay 1" 

<*^ Amerikay, if yon piaze, sir," said a woman, who blushed excessively at 
hearing the sound of her own voice in public. 

" Sartinly, ma'am. Show the lady Amerikay, sir." 

The animal now got a pull of the string, and ho began poking his nose round 
the circle, and at last stopped at the quarter named, and shoved the card fron^ 
aver the hole. 

Great applause followed, and the showman rewarded the pig by giving him 

an acorn. De Lacy saw at once how the trick was done ; but to Phelim's ques^ 

lion of ** Arrah, how did he do that ?" he made no reply for the present. 

'. The showman was about to remove the cards, when Phelim interrupted him : 

' "You said, sir, you'd show the five quarthers o' the world by manes o' your 

pig ; and indeed it he knows five quarthers, it's more than I know." ( 

" To be sure he knows more than you know,'' said the showman. 

A burst of merriment fiJlowed this hit ; for many of the spectators knew 
Phelim, and that a fig should be said to know more than he did, delighted 
them. When the laugh subsided, Phelim continued : 

" Maybe you don't know, my good fellow, that you are addressing a philo- 
math r* 

** A philomath, sir." The showman now turned to the pig, (md putting hi» 
, mouth to his'ear, as before, said^- 
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*<Can you tell me what is a fillj-mat?" 

The pig grunted again. 

*• He says, a filly-mat is a grumblin' owld fellow." 

Another laugh against Phelim succeeded the shownian'S buffoonery, whose 
practised effrontery was too much for Phelim. Phelim, however, was too used 
to triumph to give in so easily, particularly in the presence of so many who 
^Imew him ; and rallying once more, he saia, 

^* Well, if there is a fifth quarter o' the world, will you be so good to teU the 
other brute there to show it." 

Phelim had the laugh on his side now. A laugh is a main point of argu- 
ment with Paddy ; and whoever has the last laugh, has the best of the battle 
in Ireland. 

The showman waited till the laugh was lulled, and then addressing the pig, 
he said, 

" Will you tell that ignorant owld fill-pot what the fifth quarther of the 
world is V ^ 

The pig commenced rubbing himself against the upright stick that stood in 
the middle of the circle, much to the merriment of the crowd. 

'^ There !" said the showman, triumphantly. 

^^ Is that what you call answerin^ the problem I have propounded ?" said 
-Phelim, who thought he had vanquished nis man, and got magniloquent in 
>oonsequence. " I propound to yiz all " 

" If you were poundin* from this till to-morrow, you're nothing but a ^- 
thoon,^ said the showman. 

Phelim absoluteW staggered at the degrading epithet ofbosthoonhQing applied 
to fi philomath. The showman continued : 

" ^ure, if you worn't an owld bogie, you'd see that the pig was pointin' out 
-to you the fifth quarther o* the world ; but the fact is you don't know that 
there is sitch a thing as the fifth quarther ; but,'' said he, making a flourishing 
appeal to his audience, ** ladies and gintlemin, you see the baste has pointed 
out to your comprehinshin the fifth quarther of the terrestorial globe, which is 
the North Pole !" 

Phelim uttered an indignant ^' Oh I'' but his exclamation was drowned in the 
vociferous plaudits of the multitude. 

" Lave the place ! lave the place 1" said Phelim to De Laoy, bursting with 
Tage ; but De Lacy did not like to lose the fun, and thought Phelim more di- 
verting than the pig. 

" Stay," said De Lacy ; " you'll expose his ignorance yet." 

Thus tempted, Phelim remained, maintaining a sulky silence, and watching 
for an opportunity of annihilating the pig and the showman. 

The fellow put his pig through some alphabetical manoeuvres Upon the same 
principle that the quarters of the globe had been pointed out, though the trick 
was unperceived by the spectators, who still continued to be delighted. 

" Now, ladies and gintlemin," said the proprietor of the pig, *• this divartin' 
baste will go through his alphibit backwar's." 

" Maybe he could say the Lord's prayer backwards !" said Phelim, wishing 
to be severe. 

" That would rise the d — 1, as every fool knows,'' said the showman, " and 
that would not be agreeable to the company ; otherwise he could do it aisy." 

" Hurrup, Solomon !*' continued he, addressing the pig ;— '• (He is called 
Solomon, ladies ; he is so wise ;) go through your alphibit backwards.** 

Upon this the pig made a retrograde movement round the circle, the show- 
man exclaiming when he had finished, " That's doin' it wackwars I think.'' 

The people were tickled with the quibble ; but Phelim said, 

'' That's only a thrick:'' 

"Well, it's my thrick, anyhow," said the showmj^n with readiness. " You 
haven't won a thrick yet." 

Phelim was floored again. 

By a similar quibble, the animal went through his multiplication table. A 
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Aboard, wiiJi a maltiplication table upon it, hod a swinging door hung in the 
middle ', and this being placed before the pig, he walked through it. 

Some of the spectators asked to see the pig ^* smoke tobakky,^^ a^ one of the 
things promised. 

''" He would with pleasure, ladies, but he bruk his pipe in the last ezhibishin, 

■and there is not one convaynient," was the answer ; " but what is much more 

t^urious, he ^11 answer cunnundherums. " Tell me, sir," sud he, addressing 

the pig, *' what does the ladies say when they are angry with their husbands?" 

The pig grunted furiously. 

This was the triumph of the day : the men laughed outrageously, and even 
the women could not nelp joining 3 and a jolly-looking fellow in front cried 
-out, 

^^ By the powers, Molly, that^s as like you as two pays !" 
Another shout followed this sally. 

''' Now, sir," said the showman, *^ what does the girls say when the boys is 
'coazin^ them ?" 

The pig gave a prolonged squeal. 

It was now the young men's turn to laugh, and many a pinched elbow of a 
pretty girl at the moment, caused a chorus to the pig's squeal. This was the 
finale; the pig retired amidst the plaudits of "an admiring audience," who 
made their exit down the step-ladder, to give place to others who were waiting 
i» go up. 

Phelim was silent for some time after he left the booth, but at last broke out 
with " That fellow's a humbu?ger !" 

^' That's his business," said De Lacy, " and therefore you can't give him 
higher praise than to saj he is a Humbug^er." 

" And is that what you call praise 1" said Phelim, in offended wonder, for he 
thought De Lacy would have sided with his wounded dignity. 
" Certainly," said De Lacy. " Every man to his calling." 
" But is it respectable to be humbuggin' people 1" 

" Oh, that's quite another question, Phelim ; I'll say nothing for the re- 
•spectability ; but didn't you perceive the trick by which he makes the pig 
point out any letter or part of the world he's desired 1" 
« Not I— how could I V 

" Well, I'll tell you. You perceived there were holes cut round the circular 
platform, and that a card was always laid over a hole ?" 
" Yis, I did," said Phplim. 

" Well, you perceived, also, that whenever the pig did a trick effectively, his 
master gave him an acorn V* 

" He gave him something, but I didnt know it was an acorn." 
" You know this is the time of their falling, and there is nothing of which 
pigs are so fond." 

" And do you niano to sav, sir, that if you feed a pig on acorns, you'll tache 
him to spell, and larn him lography 1" 

•' No," said De Lacy, smiling ; " but I mean that an acorn was the pig's re- 
ward ; but he would not have got the reward if he had not found ovt tlu acorns. 
Do you see the trick now ?"" 

•• Why, thin, indeed, to say the thruth, I only persaive it afther a manmer 
like — that is, not complate." 

" Well, ril show it to you complate^ then," said De Lacy, who enjoyed the 
hesitation that Phelim evinced to acknowledge that the showman's trick was 
beyond him. " You saw every card placed over a hole ?" 
"Yis." 

" And that when the pig came to the right card he began to poke it with 
his snout ?" 
" Yis." 

" And can't vou suess why ?" 
"No." J ^ ^ 

^* It was because his master had a plate of acorns attached to a stick, which 
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Jh always placed under the hole the card wa* over ; aodao the pig wrat smel- 
Sng round the circle till he came to the acorns/' 

^* Tare an' oans ! what a chate !'* said Phelim. • 

'* If the ])ig made a mistake, he got no acorn ; when he found xmt. the right 
Me^ he was rewarded.'' 

*^ Oh, the vagabone ! to make the pecmld think that a pig could be taught to 
know his letthers and jographji ana, afthcar all» it's only the natkw of tbeiirate 
haste is in it !" 

** And did you expect any more V 

'* To be sure I dic^" aud. the poor simple Phelim ; " and, what's wotm^- the 




go back and expose 

*' No, no, Phelim, you wouldn't do that !" 

" Why wouldn't^ I ? isn't it a common ■ forg^ on peopWs understanWs ?" 
And De Lacy was obliged to lay his hand <xi Sie indignant phikmath's^ann U> 
restrain him. 

*^ Phelim/' said De Laxsy^ " ^ou don't knoW'bnt that poor fellow hasai wife 
and children to support; and if his humbugging,, as you .call it, is turned into 
bread and milk for his little ones, you wouldn't be the cause of making them 
ieel hungry ?", 

'* God forbid, sir !" said Phelim feelingly, his pride giving place to his hu- 
manity. " Bread and milk, indeed ! Oh, thin, it it's but potatoes and salt he 
con airn in such a good cause, may the Lord proq>eff him !" 

It is time to return to Rory and hii party, whom we left^ looking for their 
dinner. But to obtain this, they found no such easy matter. They inqmred 
at various booths without success,* for the day was fSurther spent than they 
imagined, and the viands consumed. 

Rory had been so absorbed between • anxiety on > aeoomit of. Kathleen, and 
wonder at De Welskein*s Protdn powers, that the- day, had passed over with- 
out, his beins conscious of it j and the various, shows kept the attention of 
ConoUy and Mary so much on the stretch, that they wera e<|ually unmindful 
of the flight of time, and, as Mary herself said, ^^ Faith, ,the day, went over like 
an boiur, a'most." < 

They sought the long intrenchment of sunken fires oyer wbidi pots fuU of 
beef and cabbage had been " busy bilin' " when last they passed that way. The 
fires were there, 'tis true, and so were the po^ but no beef and cabbage ; the 
solids had been demolished, and the hu^e iron pots had given place to kettles, 
where water was ^' kept continually bilin'" for the manufacture of punch. 
What was to be done? At this hour dinner was manifestlv a scarce^ thing, 
and this fact increased their ap]^etites ; and ev^i Rory himself, in spate of love 
and Kathleen, began to feel the inward man makine appeals to his common 
sense. While things were in this state, Rory saw a brace of ducks dangling 
from a string, roasting before a fire at the end of one of the booths, and a gin 
Tery busy in attending the culinary process. Rory's invention was immediately 
at work ; and his love of fun, joined to his desire for dinner, at once suggestea 
^e notion of his making himself master of the ducks. 

So, desiring Conolly and his sister to secute a seat as near as they could to 
where the* birds were in preparation, he spoke to the landlady of the booth, 
and asked could they have dinner. She said they had nothing but a little cold 
beef. 

*' Well, that same," said Rory. 

So plates were laid, and knives and forks provided, and the half-warm and 
ragged remains of some very bad beef were placed before Rory and his partj. 

" That'll do," said Rory, who, liaving thus contrived to cet the plates, etc., set 
about securing the ducks. So, feigning aa excuse, he said to his party, 
*' Don't begin till Jack comes to us : he'll be here by-an'-bye :" and then turning 
to the girl who was cooking the ducks, he kept up a conversation with her, and 
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made her laugh so often, that he got into her good graces, and she fancied him 
the pleasantest fellow in the world. At last Kory, when he thought the birds 
were nearly done, said to her, seeing that her face was very dewy from her oo- 
cupation, 
•^ " I h'lieve its roastin' thiin ducks you are 1" 
£ " Faith, it's thim that's roastin' me, you mane,'* said the girl. 
f " It's dhry work, I'm thinkin'," said Rory. 

J " Thrue for you," said the girl, " and no one to offer me a dhrink." 
f " Suppose rd give you a dhrink|i? said Rory. 

" Long life to you !'* said the girl, looking up at him, and wiping down her 
face with a back stroke of her red hand. 

" Well, you must do something for me," said Rory, "andPU give you a poi 
o' porther." 

*' Grod bless you !" said the girl. 

" Jist run down, thin, to Tim Donoghue's stan'in', — it's at the farther end o? 
the sthreet, — and get me a ha'p'orth o' snuff, for Fm lost with a cowld in my 
head that I got through a hole in my hat." 

" Go 'long wid you !" said the girl, giving the ducks a twirl. 

" It's thrue I'm tellin' you," said Rory. 

•' Oh ! I darn't lave the ducks, said.she. 

"Oh!" said Rory, in an insinuating tone, "jist slip out' here through the sHt 
in the tint, and I'll take charge o' them till you come bock. Here's a hog for 
you, — and you may keep the change for yourself." 

The "hog" was too much for the girrs prudence: off' she started to Hm 
Donoghue's } and she wasn't ten steps from the place, when Rory had the pair 
of' ducks on the dish before his party, and, as Kory himself said in telling the 
story after, " the sorrow long they wor in making jpmmetiiry of the same 
ducks." 

" When the girl came btfck and saw the skeletons of the birds she had left in 
tempting plumpness before the fire, she, in the language of Conolly, ," screeched 
a thousand murdhers, and riz the tint." 

" Oh ! the ducks, the ducks !" 

" Oh ! you baggage, are they spylte !" said Mrs. Molloy, the landlady, rushing 
to the spot on hearing the uproar. 

" No, indeed, ma'm," said Rory very quietly, picking the bones of one of 
them at the same time 3 " they are not spylte. £>r they wor as fine ducks ii,s ever 
I put a tooth in." 

" Oh, God be good to me !" said the woman, with a look of despair ; " is it 
ating Mr. Regan's wild ducks you are ?" 

Now this " took Rorjr aback," as sailors say. He would rather that he had 
not hit upon Regan's ducks for his frolic : but as chance had so ruled it, he de- 
termined to follow up his joke ; so he answered, 

" In throth, ma'am, I didn't know whose ducks they wor ; and as for their being 
mid, I never found it out : and, 'pon my conscience, I think they are a'most as 
good as if they wor tame." 

" But they wor Mr. Regan's duoks !" 

" I didn't know that, ma'am : I supposed they wor. yours ; and when I kem to 
your tint for enthertainment, I thought I had a right to whatever ateabl^s 
was in it, as well as another." ^ 

" Oh ! what'U Mr. Regan say '?" ^ 

"He'll say what he has to say for himself," said Regan, who, on hearing that 
his ducks had been taken by Rory O'More, became exceedingly wroth,' and 
swaggered up to the scene of action. On his arrival tliere, he saw Conolly 
sitting beside Mary O'More, and this, as Rory said when speaking of the affair 
after, " roused the divil in him ^". so, changing his attack, which was intended 
for Rory, upon Conolly, he said, addressing the latter in a menacing tone, 

" How dar you take my ducks ?" 

Conolly was in the act of rising, when Rory laid his hand on his shoulder^ 
and said, " Sit down — this is no affair of yours." 
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In doing this, Rory was actuated by a double motive. In the first place, had 
the quarrel been established between ConoUy and Regan, he knew that his sis- 
ter's name would be mixed up with it, and his intuitive sense of delicacy re- 
coiled at the thought of Mary's name being connected with a brawl at a fair ; 
secondly, in point of fact he was the person who had committed the act com- . 
plained of — and Rory was not the man to let another fight his battle. So, turn- 
ing to Regan, he said, 

'* It was I tuk the ducks, Shan, Conolly l^d nothing to do with it ; and if I 
have disappointed you of your dinner, Pm mnj for it, — and I hope that^s satis- 
faction enough. And for you, Mrs. MoUoy, 1 beg your pardon if I tuk what I 
had no right to, and aU I can do is to pay you for tne ducks." And he ofifered 
her his hand full of silver to take the price from. 

" Take your money out o' that !" said Regan fiercely, accompanying the word 
with a shove that scattered Rory*s shillings over the table and the ground. 
" The ducks were not Mrs. Molioy's ducks, but mine, and I don^t want to be 
paid for what I didnt intend to sell ; — and all I have to say is, that I recom- 
mend you not to make away with anything belonging to me for the future. '^ 

There was an emphasis on " belonging to me''' that Rory felt was meant to 
allude to Kathleen ; but that was not so offensive as the phrase ^^ make away," 
which being a common form of parlance in Ireland for anything that is illegally 
taken, roused Ror/s indignation. 

*^ Regan," said he, " what I did, I did in a joke ; and I have said in good tem- 
per, and with a hope of making friends, all that ought to satisfy a man that 
wished to be a friend ; and if afther that you wish to make a quarrel of it, and 
mane to throw an affront on me, I tell you, Regan, it^s what 1 won't take from . 
you." 

^^ I wish you had been as particular about my ducks," said Regan, walking off. 

*• If I tuk your ducks, Regan, I won't take your impidence," said Rory, disen- ; 
gaging himself from behind the table. 

Mary attempted to sj;op him, but ConoUy prevented her, knowing the fatal 
consequences of a man being hampered with a woman in a fray. ^' The best ' 
thing you can do," said he, ^^ is to lave his hands loose, for he'll have need o' « 
thim soon." Then handing over Mary to the care of an elderly man, he said, 
^^ Jist take care o' the colleen while I see fair play ;" and he was at Rory's side 
in an instant. 

There was no time to spare, for Regan turned round at Rory's last word and 
said, " Did you eay impidence to me i" 

" I did," said Rory. 

The words were no sooner uttered than Regan made a tremendous blow at 
him ; but rage and liquor (for he had been drinking) had deprived him of his 
usual power in such matters, and Rory easily warded his blow, and returned 
one so well planted that Regan measured his length on the fioor of the booth. 

He rose again, and two or three of his cronies rallied around him, while 
Conolly and the lovers of fair play swore that nothing foul should befal Rory. 

From the fury and intoxication of Rega% the fight was a short one. After 
Jhis first fall, Rory requested that his opponent's friends would " take him away, 
as he wasn't fit to fight ;" but this only increased Regans rage, and he rushed . 
agnin upon his man. But it was an easy conquest for Rory, though Regan was 
superior in years and strength ; and -the end of the affair was, as Conolly and 
Rory's friends spread far and vnde over th^ountry in relating tiie affair, " That 
Rory O'More gave Regan the length and breadth of as fine a licking as ever he 
got in his life." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A MOONLIGHT MEETING J WITH ONE TOO MANY. 

J'rom the presence of the military at the fidr, and the existence of the cur* 
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few-law at the period, it became doubly necessary that the people assembled 
should disperse in good time, and take their homeward way. 

De Lacy particularly felt the necessity of this ', for, circumstanced as he was, 
to have put himself within reach of military law would have been madness : so 
he and Phelim left the fair much earlier than Rory and his party, for the 

4 "small scrimmage" aftef dinner had occasioned some delay. It is not imme- 
diately after a man has " settled the hash" of his enemy, that he can coolly take 
up his hat, (that is, if he has the good luck not to have lost it in the fight,) and 
pay his tavern bill and depart in peace. The decencies of social life must be 
observed : he must adjust his ruffled attire, sit down to show his presence of 
onind, and take a drink to quench his thirst — for fighting is thirsty work. Then, 
as in the case of Rory, one must not be so uncivil as to turn one s back on the 
^congratulations of one's friends j and there were many who congratulated Rory, 
for Regan was a quarrelsome fellow, and what in fighting parlance is called a 
'■■ troublesome customer j" and such a man to get a thrashing, where it was 
least expected, excited great satisfaction, and numerous were the shakings of 
hands, slaps on the shoulder, and exclamations of admiration, that Rory had 
bestowed upon him, and several fresh tumblers were called for to drink " his 

'health, and more power to his elbow .^"^ 

^^Long life to you, you sowll" was said to him on all sides — '^ Musha, health 
a^nd power to you, Rory, my boy ! but you done the thing complate. Divil a 

' purtier bit o' fight myself seen this many a day. Och 1 but you nave the owld 
l>lood o' the 0' Mores in you, ma boudial .'" 

When he could escape from these congratulations, Rory, with his sister and 
'CoBolly, made the best of jth^r way home. There was not much said on the 

* way ; Mary saw that jealousy alone on Regan's part had been the real cause of 
his savage conduct, and therefore she, with a woman's tact, wished the subject 

>of the quarrel to be as little discussed as possible. This partly influenced Rory 

* too ; but with him there was a more powerful cause of silence. The events of 
the day, one by one, were recalled to his memory ; and when he remembered 

- all that had passed between him and Kathleen, he more and more regretted his 
fight with her brother, and feared it might prove an additional obstacle to the 
course of his " true love," which did not seem to be a bit more likely to run 
smoother than it was wont to do in Shakspeare's days ; and so he trudged on in 
silence, anticipating the appointed meeting of the morrow, and thinking all he 
should say to his Kathleen to assure her of his truth. ' 

Conolly guessed the cause of Marys silence on the subject of Regan's mis- 
demeanor, and he had too much wit about him not to know that the expression 
■of triumph, at the defeat of a rival in the hearing of the woman for whom the 
rivalry existed, would only lower him in her opinion. 

Thus, the concluding event of the preceding chapter, though it occupied thje 
mind of each, yet, from the causes assigned, all by common consent forbore to 

* speak of it : therefore, as the predominant impression on their minds was one 
that might not be manifested in words, they pursued their way in comparative 
silence. 

The moon was rising when they reached the end of the boreen that led to 
O'More's cottage, and there Conolly parted company. When he was gone, 
Rory told Mary to say nothing to his mother about the fight. *' 'T would only 
throuble her," said he, " and there would be no use in it. Indeed, we won't 
spake of it at home at all — even to Mr. De Lacy." 

" I'd rather, myself, it was so," said Mary : " but, Rory dear, won't the mo- 
i ther see the signs on you, and suspect ?'* 

*^0h, I've no marks on me that she can know of; the sulky thief never put 
the sign of his fist on my face." 

" Oh, but Fm glad o' that, Rory dear," said Mary ; " for it looks so ugly and 
V disrespectable to have the marks of fighting on a man's face." 

" Well, sure I couldn't help it if I had itself. You know, Mary, 'twasn't my 
fault." 

No, in throth, Rory ; and sure my heart sank within me when I seen you 
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fitan^ up, for I dhreaded that horrid fellow was more than your match ; i 

Bure 'twas brave and bowld o' you, Rory, ma chree, to put yourseli' fonrinathim/* 

*' I'm not afraid of him, the best day he ever stept," said Rory ; " but as for 

^ to*day, he was too full o' dhrink to give me any throuble, and it weikt agin my 

heart to sthreck a man that was in liquor, only you seen yourself he wouid 

, have it.'' . 

*• Throth, Rory, you've nothing to blame yourself with," said Mary ; " you 
fihowed the hoighth o' good temper." 

Having reached their house, their conversation ended. They found De Lacy 
and Phelim at supper, which Rory and Mary helped to finish ', and ailer a de- 
sultory conversation about the ^^ humors of the fair," to give the widow some 
idea of their day's amusement^ they separated for the night. 

It was a ni^ht of repose to all under the widow's toS except Rory. The 
excitement of the day, and his anxious anticipation of the morrow, banished 
elumber, and he rose at an early hour the following morning, unrefreshed and 
feverish. He appealed to that unfailing friend of a hot head,-^namely, spring. 
'water,->and br a plentiful deluge from the well, he made himself as eomtorta* 
Me as he could during the day, that to him seemed interminable. At length 
evening arrived, and Rory hastened to the appointed place, where he hoped 
to meet Kathleen, and clear himself &om the charges which had been made 
against him. 

The place he named for their rendezvous was a rath, that stood near a bndge 

-which crossed the river about half-way between their respective residences. 

Hath is the name given in Ireland to certain large circular mounds of earth,. 

by some called Danish forts. That they were int^ded for purposes of defenoe,^ 

^ there is no doubt ; but they are more likely the works of the ancient Irish than 

X the Danes. ^--^ ?* 

\ The rath which Rory named stood near the bank of the river, and nrobal^y 

f was intended to defend the passage of the stream, which in later days had 

'^ heen traversed by a bridge of low^small arches, such as remain In great num- 

j.** hers in Ireland to this day, and present specimens of early architecture more 

curious, perhaps, than anything else in the same way remaining in fiorope. 

To the inexperienced stranger, it would appear that a great deal of masonry 

had been thrown away on the bridge in question, for there were many arohefr 

which were quite dry at some seasons ; but by those who know how rapidly 

the streams in the vicinity of hills expand after heaTy rains, the knowledge of 

our forefathers in thus providing against such an exigency can be appreciated. 

Rory arrived at the place of appointment earlier than Kathleen, ot course ; 

-^there needs no lyiaster of the ceremonies to tell that a lady must not be kept 

Tvaiting on such occasions. But as time wore on, he began to feel impatient f 

«jtnd then he ascended the rath, and looked from its summit in the Erection 

he expected Kathleen to approach. Here he lingered, in hope, till evening 

was closing, and the yellow disc of the moon began to rise above the broad 

belt of clouds which skirted the horizon \ then he began to fear Kathleen had 

promised him only to get rid of his importunity — or that some fresh influence 

had been exercised against him — or that she believed the calumny; this was 

'{ worst of all. And so great was his anxiety to remove such a fatal impression 

•! f^om Kathleen's mind, that even in defianee of all reasonable expectation of 

\ seeing her, he remained on the rath and strained his sight, through the in- 

y creasing gloom, to catch the first glimpse of her he wished so mucn to meet. 

' Still, she came not ; and now the moon, emerging from the vapor by which 

J she had been enshrouded, rose above it in all her purity, no longer dimmed by 

\ the yellow mist which had tarnished her silvery brightness. Still Rory re* 

' mained, although he had given up the 

^ Last pale hope that trembled at hie heart." 

But, as the moonlight became so bright, and as he knew the danger of being; 
abroad^it such an hour, he crouched in the trench on the summit of the rath,, 
and watched with his eyes above the embankment 
• He had just arrived at the conclusion, in his own nxind, it was no use to wait 
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any longer, when he fancied he caught the outline of a figure moving towards 
him 'y it became more distinct — ^it was a woman's : a moment more, and his 
heart told him it was Kathleen. 

He sprang to his feet, and running down the rath, he reached the ditch that 
bordered the field in time to offer his hand to Kathleen, and assist her over 
the fence. They stood in bright moonlight j and Rory could see that an aspect 
of care was over Kathleen's brow, which even his fervent welcome, and thaiiks, 
imd blessings, could not dispel. 

" Let us get under the shadow of the bridge," said Rory. 
- " No," said Kathleen, with an aii^of reserve. 

" Don't let us stand here, however," said Rory, " so near the road, and ^9 
moon 80 bright.*' 

*'^We can stand inside the rath," said Kathleen, leading the way. 

They soon stood in the trench of the fort, completely shadowed by the em- 
bankment, while the moonlight fell brightly on the mound that rose within. 

" God bless you, Kathleen, for keeping your promise !'' said Rory, fervently, 

" Whatever you've to say, say quickly, Rory, for I must not stay here long,^ 
replied Kathleen. 

'* Then tell me openly, Kathleen, what is it you thirik you have to accuse me 
of, and Iwill explain it all to your satisfaction." 

" You leift home for a day about three weeks ago 1" said Kathleen. 

" I did," said Rory. 

" You went to the town beyant V 

" I did," said Rory. '-^ 

" You were, in a cellar there 1" 

" I was." 

"And not in. the best of company, Rorjrl" said Kathleen, reproachfully, 

*^ Worse than, I hope, Til ever be in agin," said Rory. 

"You own to that, thin V 

" V\\ own to all that's thrue," said Rory. 

" Thin what have you to say about the girl that you were so jmuch in love ' 
with ?" 

" In love with !" said Rory, indignantly. " Kathleen, there is but one girl 
on this earth I love, and that's yourself. I swear it by this blessed light !" 

Just as he spoke, as if the IJght which he adjured had evoked a spirU to 
condemn him, a dark shadow was cast on the mound before them ; and on 
their both looking round, a figure enveloped in a cloak stood on the embank* 
inent behind them. 

Kathleen could not suppress a scream, and even Rory started. 

" Is that what I hear you say?" said this mysterious a^arition. "Kiith- 
leen ! Kathleen ! he said the same to me." 

Kathleen could not speak, but stood with clasped hands, in trembling aston- 
ishment, gazing with the fascination of fear upon the figure that stood on the 
bank above her. 

" Who are you ?" said Rory. 
• The figure was about to turn, when Rory caught hold of the cloak in which. 
it was enveloped, and dragged the intruder within the trench of the rath. . 

" Who are you *?" said Rory again, turning round the person to face the light. [ 

" Don't you know me, Rory O'More 1" said the imknown, who threw baek 
the hood of her cloak at the words, and the pale moonbeam fell on the &ce of 
the firail one of the cellar. ^ 

CHAPTER XVm. ^ \ 

CONTAINING A COUNCIL OF LOVE AND A COUNCIL OF WAR* 

To account for the occurrence which concludes the foreg(»ng chapter, it 
becomes necessary to revert to Kathleen after her return from the fair. She 
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had spent as restless a night as Rory, and after considering for a long time ther 
fitness of meeting him chindestinely, affcer all she had heard, was still at a losa 
how to act, and determined therefore to tell her mother how matters stood, 
and ask her advice. Between the daughter and mother affection and good - 
understanding had always existed ; but of late there had been an increasing . 
confidence in and leaning towards each other, resulting from the unruly con- 
duct of the son, against whose aggression and waywardness Kathleen and her • 
mother were obliged to combine, and endeavor by union in the weaker party 
to make a better defence against the tyranny of the stronger. 

Regan had not got up the morning succeeding the fair, in consequence of 
the punishment he haa received from Rory, and was lying under some herbal, 
treatment of his mother^s, in a room that was partitioned off the principal 
apartment of the farm-house, which served not only for the kitchen, but for 
all the daily purposes of the family. Kathleen had just come from her brea- 
ther's room, whither she had gone to offer any attendance he might require, 
and gently closed the door after her, thinking that he had fallen asleep, while 
in fact he had only indulged in a dogged silence to her kind inquiries, and. 
feigned slumber to be rid of her. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, Kathleen drew a seat near her mo-^ 
ther, who was knitting, and settling herself down to her spinning-wheel, she 
began to work very industriously for some time in silence. The hum of the 
wheel was interrupted in a minute or two by a short cough ] and as Kathleen's 
fingers were kept ousy, and her eyes fixed upon them, so that she need not 
have the necessity of meeting those of her mother, there could not be a more- 
favorable moment for the opening of the delicate affair she had in hand ; and 
80, after one or two more little delicate coughs, she ventured to say, " Mother.^ 

It may be remarked, that when people have any delicate subjectis to discuss, 
more particularly all affairs of the neart, there is something in the mere sound 
of their voices that gives you to understand what they are about, before a word 
relating to the subject is said. 

Now, Kathleen^s mother was as wise as mothers in general are about such, 
matters, seeing that they have had such affairs of their own on their hands ; 
and so, the very minute Kathleen said ^^ Mother," that respectable individual 
knew what was coming just as well as if she were a witch. - 

'**\Vell, alanria ?" said the mother, softly, coatins her child's heart out of ita 
secrecy by the encouraging tone of her voice, as a bird chirps its young for tha 
first time from the security of its nest. 

" There's something I wish to tell you," said Kathleen. 

" Well, darlin', I dar say its nothing but what I'll be glad to hear.-' 

" I'm afeard you'll think me foolish, mother." 

*' Tliroth, I never seen the sign iv a fool an you yet, alanna hawny 

Here there was a pause, filled up only by the buzz of the spinnine-wheeh - 
The mother thought she had best break the ice ; so, with a tone of gentle * 
pleasantry in her manner, to deprive the subject of its sternness, — to^ " take the • 
cold out of it," as it were, — ^she said, " I suppose some o' the boys has been . 
talkin; to you ?" 

" Yis, ma'am," said Kathleen faintly, blushing up to her ears at the same- 
time, while the wheel went round at a desperate rate, and the thread was 
broken. 

While Kathleen mended the thread of her spinning, her mother took up that 
of the conversation^ 

" WeH|dear, — well and good, — and why not % Sure it's only raysonable, 
and whf^ before us all in our time, when it's God's will. And who is the boy, 
Kathleen, dear ?" 

Kathleen, after swallowing her breath three or four times, said, 

*^ Rory O'More, mother." 

" Sure, thin, but you're the happy girl ! God bless you, child, and mark 
you te grace, to have the very pick o' the counthry axin' you !" 

*' Indeed, I thought so myself, mother, but—" 
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*' But what, dear 1" 
" Why, Shan, you know, mother." 

*• Yis, yis, dear ;" and the mother sighed heavily. It was some time before 
she could resume the conversation, and in the interim she raised her apron to 
dry a tear that trickled down her cheek. 

How deep is the guilt of the child who causes the tears of a parent ! 
" If Shan couldn't get Mary O'More, (and more is his loss, indeed !) that is 
no rayson, darlin', that you wouldn't have Rory." * 

" But Shan is very much agin it, mother." 
" How do you know, dear?'* 

*' He suspects, somehow, that I had a liking for him." 

" Had a liking !" said the mother. " Why havenH you a liking, Kathleen V* 
*' Why, you see, mother, he towld me things of him 5 and if the things was 
thrue, Rory wouldn't be as good as I thought him." 
•' How do you mane, darlin' ?" 

Here Kathleen entered into an explanation of how Regan had poisoned her 
mind against Rory, and told her mottier all she had heard about the adventures 
of the cellar ; — how, subsequently, she had met Rory at the fair — of her cool- 
ness, of his disavowal of guilt, and request that she would meet him to explain 
everything. 

" He said, ' This evening, at the rath, beside the bridge — ^' " 
" Whisht !" said the mother, pointing to Regan's room ; " he^s awake." 
And so he was, and heard the principal part of the conversation between his 
mother and his sister ] and it was in raising himself in bed, the better to catch 
the latter part of the discourse, that he alarmed the watchful ear of his mother ; 
for poor Kathleen was so absorbed in her subject, that she quite forgot her 
proximity to her brother. 

Regan now called for some one to attend him ; and on his mother appearing, 
lie said he was much refreshed by the last sleep he had, and would get up. 
** Indeed, you're betther where you are, Shan, for to-day," said his mother. 
*^ Nq, no, bed kills me ) it's not fit for a man : I'll be betther of some fresh 
air." 

" Sure, you wouldn't go out, Shan, and your face in that condition ?" said 
his mother. 

" Thim who doesn't like my face," said he, " needn't look at it ;" and despite 
of his mother's entreaties, he j^roceeded to dress himself, "which when he had 
accomplished, he sallied forth. ^ 

*• Wny, thin, where can Shan be goin' '?" said Kathleen. 
" Oh, musha, how should I know ?" said the mother. " He's never aisy at 
home, God help him !" • 

" Well, mother, what do you think about my goin' to the rath ?* 
" I think you'd betther go there, darlin' : 1 don't thinifcayself that Rory 
O'More would be as bad as you wor made to b'lieve." 

'•* Indeed, mother, it was agin my heart I b'lieved anything bad of him.'* 
" To be sure, darlin', and it's only fair to hear what the boy has to say." 
" Thin you think I may go ?" 

**Yis, ma vourneen ; but in case evil tongues would say anything, I'll go 
along wid you." 

Kathleen, after some hesitation, said, " But maybe Rory would be shy of 
seeing you, mother." 

" Sartinly, dear, and I'll only go along with you convaynient to the rath. 
I'll stay a thrifle behind you, so that he won't see me ; but at the same time 
I'll be near enough, so that no one shall have the occasion to say a light word 
o' you — ^for there's no knowin' what ill-natured tongues may invint." 

This being settled, the mother and daughter awaited the arrival of the even- 
ing — the mother with interest, the daughter with impatience. 
In the meantime Shan Dhu was not idle. He had heard enongh of the con- 
■ versation between Kathleen and his mother to find that Rory's interest was as 
strong with the latter as the former, and the thought was poison to him. 
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When he founcl the appointment with Rory was to be kept, he determined to 
frustrate the happy result whioh must ensue if it were permitted to take place * 
without the intervention of another party, and he determined in his own mind 
who that party should be. He was no stranger to the damsel whose blandish- 
ments haa been thrown away upon Rory, and he found that a bitter hatred 
existed against him in that quarter : nevertheless, though he must have 
known that this could have arisen but from one cause, he it was who was base . 
enough to insinuate to Kathleen that an attachment subsisted between the 
girl and Rory. -; 

It was to nnd this unfortunate woman Shan Regan left his house. He knew 
where to seek her, and met in her a ready person to act up to his wishes. He 
held out the opportunity of gratifying her revenue upon Kory thus : — to blast 
his hopes with the girl of his heart, by accusing him of treachery and falsehoodi 
and laying her shame to his charge. 

To this «the nymph of the cellar assented ; and thus is accounted for her 
startling appearance at the rath, which stunned with surprise our hero and 
Kathleen, to Whom we. must now return. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHOWING THAT MOTHERS IN THE COUNTRY CONTRIVE TO MARRY THEIR OAUGHTERSf 

THE SAME AS MOTHERS IN TOWN. 

When Kathleen saw the handsome features of the woman who had been 
pointed out to her on the platform at the fair disclosed in the moonlight, «he 
recognized them at once, for they were of that striking character not easily 
forgotten ; and coming, as she did, to the rath in the hope of having her doubts 
of Kory^s truth dispelled, and instead of that, finding them thus strengthened 
by such terrible evidence, she shuddered with a faint scream, and sank to the 
earth. 

" Look what you- ve done !^ said Rory, stooping to raise the fainting girl> 
which he did, and supported her in his arms, as he turned to the ill-omened 
intruder, and said reproachfully, " What did I ever do to deserve this 1" 

'^o I" said she, and her eyes glared on him with the expres^on of a fiend — 
'* Do ! — ^What a wo^jian never forgets nor forgives — and I'll have my revenge o^ 
you, cowld-blooded thief, I will ! — That's your innocent girlj I suppose I — 
Mighty inho(^t, indeed, to meet a man inside a rath, by the pleasant light o* 



mo(^t, 



the moon I^How innocent she is !'^ 

1 " May the ton«|e o* ye be blistered in fire," said Rory with fury, " that 
would say the fouiword av her ! Away wid you, you divil ! the ground's not 
^wholesome you thread on. Away wid you !" 

j iSihe shrunk before the withering words and the indignant tone of the lover, 
and xetired to the top of the embankment ; but ere she descended, she stretched 
forth her arm in the attitude of menace to Rory, and said, with a voice in. 
which there was more of hell than earth, 

" Make the most o' your innocent girl to-night, Misther O'More, for it's the 
last yoall ever see of her ! You think to have her, you do, but she- 11 never be 
yoursL ; for if I pay my sowl for the purchase money, I'll have my revenge o' 
jau!— ha! ha f— remember my words — ^never! never! — ha! ha! ha!" — and 
with something between the laugh of a maniac and the howl of a hyena, ske 
rushed down me hill, leaving Rory horrified at such a feaxful exhibiUon of de- 
pi^avity. 

When Rory proposed to Kathleen, on their meeting, that they should stand 
within ihe shadow of the bridge, it nmy be remembered that she refused to 
fdajso; for her mother, who had taccompanied her, decided on remaining out of 
flight in that very spot, while J<jithleen should enter the rath for her comerenoe 
with Rory. 
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She had seen her daughter and our hero ascend to the top of the mound, 
and in a very short time after was surprised to obserre a third person take 
the same course. This excited her cariosity, and she watched anxiously; and 
it was not long, until she saw the figure descending the mound rapidly, and 
running towards the very point where she stood. The mother immediately- 
crouched under some bushes to escape observation, and the sound of hurried 
steps having approached close to her blaee of ambush, suddenly stopped, and 
she heard, in asoDMwhat low, but perfectly clear tone, the name of " Shan'* . 
pronounced, and soon afber it was repeated. " Shan Dhu,'' said this .unexpec- 
ted intruder. 

" Here I am,*' was answered to the summons. 

Thezuune '''Shan Dhu". being that of her own son, Kathleen's mother had 
her attention still more aroused ; and the voice in which thoTesponse was made 
induced' ber to believe that it was Regan who answercki. Peering forth from 
the busbes lus well as she might, she saw the fieure of a man emerge from 
under one of the dry arehes of the bridge, and then there was no longer, a 
doubt*on' the sulject ; it was Shan Regan who came forth to me^t the woman 
who had just run down the hill. 
*^.WelH»' said Regan. 
''^I^^ve done it !^' saul the woman. 
"What did he say r 

" Oh, they were both . knoeked all of a heap,^- 

" But, did yeu* make her sinsible tiiat the sneaking thief was a blackhearted 
desaiyerr* 

" Threth, I did. Kdn't you hear her screech ?" ■: 

" No." J 

''Thin and throth she did. I towld her that he had promised me before ; 

her, and she dhropt down in a fit.** ^^ 

" Thatll do," said Regan. " And now we may as well be joggin' since the | 

business is done : we mustn^t be seen near the place." And he with his hard- -; 

ened accomplice hastened from: the spot. ;^ 

Kathleen's mother remained for some time in her place of concealment, that J| 

Regan and his abandoned companion might not be aware of her presence. 

fiuring' the few minutes she felt it necessary to remain in concealment her 
mind, became fully impressed .with the conviction that some deception had 
been practised upon Kathleen, and manifestly through the instrumentalityv<^ 
her brother. 

When the mother thought she might emerge from her ambuscade in safety, 
site hastened up the side of the rath ; as her fears for her daughter had been 
excited when she heard that " she had dropt down in a fit." 

On reaching the interior of the fort, she heard Rory expostulating with 
Kathleen on the improbability of the accusation made against him ; for, before 
the mother had arrived, Rory had contrived, by brushing the dew from the 
grass with his hand, and sprinkling the moisture over Kathleen's face, to re- 
cover her from the state of insensibility into which the sudden appearance and 
fearful accusation of Rory's enemy had thro^vn her. 
" Oh, why did you bring me here at all ?" said Kathleen, in a tone of agony. 
" To cleaT myself to you, Kathleen," said Rory. . 

r " Ckar yourself ! Oh, Rory ! that dreadful woman !" 

"By ali 'that'i^eacred, Kathleen, I know no more about her than the child 
unborn." 

" Oh, can I blieve it, afther all Ive heard and seen, Rory ? Ca-n I blieve it V* 
" Kathleen, as I hope to see heaven, Vm innocent of what she accuses me.'* 
" Oh, I wish I could b'lieve. it !** said Kathleen, sobbing. 
" Thin you m#y blieve it, my darliA\" said her mother, who now joined 
them. 

This fresh surprise made Kathleen, scream again ; but, recognizing her mo- 
ther, diie sprang mto her arms. 
♦' Oh, mother dear ! mother dear ! but Fm glad to see you," said the excited 
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girl, who hftd not caught the meaiiing of the words her mother uttered. *< Oh, 
mother ! mother ! you aoe thrue to me, at all eyents ; you'll never de* 



saive me/' 



"Nor I either, Kathleen," said Rory ;•" and sure, here's your mother to bear 
witness for me. Don't you hear what she says ?" 

" What 1 what ?" said Kathleen, bewildered. 

" Compose yourself, dear !" said the motlier. '• Don't b'lieve the bad things 
you have heard of Rory : they're not thrue — I'm sure they're not thrue." 

" Bad luck to the word !" said Rory, plucking up his courage. 

" But that woman — ^" said Kathleen, " where is she ?" and she looked around 

in alarm. 

"She's gone, dear," said the mother, soothingly; and Rory, in less gentle 
accents, made no scruple of saying " Where .?" 

" Rory,** said Kathleen's mother, with a serious tenderness in her manner, 
" I b'lieve that you love my child, and that you mane to be thrue to her." 

" May I never see gj^ry, if I don't !" said Rory, fervently. 

The mother took their hands, and joining them, said, " Then I give her to 
you, Rory, with all the veins o' my heart ; and may my blessing be on you !'■ 

Rory took the yielding girl tenderly in his arms and kissed her unresist- 
ingly, alternately blessing her and her mother for making him " the happiest 
fellow in Ireland," as he said himself. 

How all this sudden revolution of affairs in his favor had occurred, Rory 
gave himself no trouble to inquire — he was content with the knowledge of 
the fact ; and after escorting Kathleen and her mother within si^ht of their 
house, he turned his steps homeward, and re-eutered his cottage a happier man 
than he had left it. 



CIIAIT'ER XX. 

IN WHICH RORY O'MORE PROVES HIMSELF TO B£ A MAN OF LETTERS. 

The next morning Rory arose in high spirits, and determined on amusing, 
himself with a piece of sarcastic waggery that he intended ezecutins^upon 
Sweeny, the reformed Papist attorney, whose apostasy was a source of great- 
indignation to Rory. 

it so happened that the tombstone of old Sweeny, the apothecary, bearing 
the Popish phrase, " Pray for the soul of Denis Sweeny," stood most provokingly 
elose to the pathway leading to the church door ] so that every Sunday, when- 
his son, the attorney, was going to attend divine service, as by law estaUishedy 
his Church-of-Englandism was much scandalized by having this damning (and 
damnable) proof ^f his apostasy staring him in the face. Not that he cared 
for it himself: he was one of those callous-hearted people who could ^' have 
botanized on his mother s grave," therefore this proof of his former creed on 
the grave of his father could have given him no trouble ; but he did not like 
the evidence to remain there in the sight of other people, and he had asked 
Rory O'More how the nuisance could be abated. 

Our hero was indignant with the petty-minded pettifogger, and wished to 
retaliate upon him for the renunciation of his old creed ; for the Roman Catho- 
lics have tne same bitter feeling against the man who secedes from their pro- , 
fession of faith as those of the Cnurch of England entertain against the dissen- / 
ters from them. And why not? If the Church of England is right in 
condemning step number two, the Church of Rome has rather better cause to 
object to step number one : for *' c'est le premier pas qui coutey 

So Bory, after hearing the attorney's complaint, said he thought he could 
rectify tlie objectionable passage on the tombstone. How lie accomplished^ 
this, will be seen. 

After breakfast he asked De Lacy would he go over to see " the churches,** 
AS the old burial-place in the neighborhood was called, where the ruins of 
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some monastic buildings stood, one of which had been repaired and roofed in 
for the parish church. De Lacy assented to the proposal and Rory suggested 
that they should endeavor to get Phelim 0' Flanagan to accompany them. 

" His school lies in our way," said Rory, " and we may as weU ax him to 
come J for there is a power ay owld anshint tombstones in it, in owld Irish, and 
he can explain them to you, sir." 

True it was, that here many an ancient gravestone stood, mingled with 
those of latter days : — the former bearing the old Irish inscription ; the latter 
the 

PRAY FOR — 

showing, that though conquest had driven the aboriginal Irish from the spot^ 
the religion, though not the language of the people, had survived their down- 
fall. 

And here what a striking evidence is given of the inutility of penal laws !— 
nay, worse than inutility 5 for prohibition seems to act on human nature rather 
as a productive theai a preventive cause of the thin^ forbidden, and the reli- 
gion of the Irish, like their native shamrock, by being trampled on, becomes 
prolific. 

Their language is passing away, though it was not j»enal to speak it ; but * 
their religion has lasted because penalty attended its profession, and the faith 
of a persecuted people is still recorded in the language of the oppressor. 

Thanks to God ! the days of persecution are past , and fair fame to England 
in cancelling from her statutes the unjust and unholy penalties that man, in his 
bigoted profanity, had dared to interpose between the worship of the crea- 
' ture to the Creator. 

And fortune never dispensed a brighter honor on her favorite, than in 
shedding over the name of Wellington the glory of being the agent of this- 
blessing to his native land. This mingling of the olive with his laurels in- 
creases their brightness, as it will their endurance : for when many a victory 
* ' he has won shaU cease to be remembered, the emancipation of his country . 
from the bondage of bigotry will never be forgotten : and soothing be the 
thought in the hero's last hour, that though many of his achievements have 
evoked the curses of a foreign land, this greatest triumph of his life will be 
remembered with blessings by his countrymen. 

When Phelim was asked to bear De Lacy and our hero company, he was 
immersed in the mysteries of his school, and could not immediately accompany 
them J but he promised to follow soon, and for that purpose gave his scholars ' 
half a holiday, for which beneficence on his part they tnrew up their hats — 
that is, such of them as had any ; while those of them who had not, made up 
the deficiency by extra shouting ; and Phelim, his school being dismissed, fol- 
lowed De Lacy and Rory to •' the churches." 

This burial-ground was not more than a quarter of a mile from the village ; 
yet, though in the neighborhood of man's habitation, it was particularly^ 
ionely ; for, except on Sunday, when the small Protestant congregation went 
to divine service, or that the occasion of a funeral called the peasantry to the 
spot, it wds little frequented. 

Indeed, a churchyard is generally avoided ; nor can it be wondered at that > 
the resting-place of the dead should have an appalling influence on the igno- 
rant and superstitious, when even to the most enhghtened there is a chastened 
and solemn tone of feeling produced on entering a place of sepulture. 

Much of this feeling is lessened, or at least the indulgence of it is in a more 
elevated tene, when we walk through the range of magnificent monuments 
lining the vaulted aisle of some noble abbey. Here the vanity of our nature is 
indirectly " " ' ' *" '" ^^' ^--'--^- ^'--^ '---'■ * * 

and 

country 

is all that is left to tell that there rests a being once instinct with life as. 
ourselves, and where, instead of vaulted roof and clustered columns, the ruins, 
of some lowly chapel stand, they, like all around, telling of decay, — ^there it is 
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that tbe oontemplation of mortality exerciaes its most depressing ioflaenoei anci 
the thought of <&ath strikes eoidly on the heart. 

De Lacj accompanied Rory to the bnrial-plaoe, which stood on a small 
moundi the gravestones rising in bare relief against the skj, which here and 
there peeped through the shattered muUions of some window in the rained 
wall ot one of the Uttle churches, giving an air of peculiar desolation to the 
plaeC) which was increased, perhaps, bj the slated roof of one of them, whi^h 
was repaired and employed as the Protestant parish church. A pathway led 
to this building, and Rory came to a stand where, on one side of the path, 
«tood a rather conspicuous tombstone with this inscriptioii : — . 

Fray for the floal of 
Dbmis Swbbvt, 

wh() depiurted, 0fc. 

^^ Bo yon see that V said Rory to De Laqy. 

" Yes." 

'' Well, that's what Mngs me here to^y.'* 

'♦ How r said De Lacy. 

'^Why, that's owld Denis Sweeny's tombstone; and you see the poorowld 
idUow axes everr one to pray for iiis sow! — and why not T— 'itnd indeed I-hope 
he's in glory. Well, you see by that he was a good Catholic, and a daoent man 
he was ; and when he died, he ordhered the same tombstone to be ^t over 
him, and paid my own father for CQttin' the same:^ 

'* Is it after he died V said De Lacy. 

^^ Oh, no,— you know what I mane ; bnt sure a slip o' the tongue doesn't 
znatther. Well, as I was sayin', my father cut the same tombstone — and a nate 
bit o* work it is; see the ilUgant crass an it, and cut So deep that the'.dzvil 
wouldn't get it out, — God forgi' me for sayin' divil to the crass !" ^ 

'' It's deep enough, indeed," said De Lacy. ! 

^ Ay, and so I towld that dirty brat Sweeny — the Hnmey, I maoe—^whea Jie 
axed me about it. What do you think he wants me to do ?" said Rory. •' 

" To tfJce it back for half-price, perhaps," said De Lacy. 

^^ Faith, he hasn't that much fun in him to think of sitch a thing.*' | 

« What was it, then T" 

" Why, he wants me to alther it," said Rory. 

" For himself, I hope," said De Lacy. i 

" No," said Rory; " though in throth Pd do that with pleasure, for he'd be 
no loss to kin? or counthry. But as I was tellin' you, he comes to me the 
other day, and towld me it was disgraceful to see sitch a thing as *■ pray for 
the sowl' on his father's tombstone m sitch enlightened times as theso^ when 
|)eople knew betther than to pray for people's sowls." 

" They might do worse," says I. 

" ' It might do for the dark ageS,' says he, * but it won't do now ;' laying it 
all on the dark ages, by the way, jist as if people didn't know that it was be- 
kase when he goes to church every Sunday his poor honest fathers tombstone 
stares him in the face, the same as if the voice out of the grave called to him 
and said, * Oh, thin, Dinny, my boy, is it goin' to church you are V Not that 
he^d mind that, for the cowld-hearted thief hasn't the feelin' to think of it ; 
but it's the dirty pride of the little animal ; he doesn't like the rede Prodes- ' 
Cants to see the thing stan'in' in evidence agin him. So I thought I'd divart 




" Oh '." said Rory, feelingly, "what luck can the man have that says he's 
asham'd of his father's grave !" 

'The feeling and touching appeal reached De Lacy's heart. ^ 

Rory continued — "Ashamed, indeed! — ^Throth, an' well he may say he's 
ashamed ! — ^not for his father, though— no— but well may he be ashamed to 
change his oreed !" 

" You shouldn't blame any man for his religious belief, Rory," said De Lacy. 
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•' No more I would, sir, if it was his belief that he was reax^d in but—" 

** O !'* siud De Ljicy, interrupting^ira, *' if a maa feels that he has been in- 
structed in a bdief which his conscience will not permit him to follow — " 
• ** Sure, sir," said Rory, interrupting in his turn, " I wouldn't blame him for 
. that, neither : but is it Sweeny you think does it for that ? not he, in throth, — 
*• it's jist for the lucre, and:nothin' else. And sure, if he had the feelin' in ham 
to love his father, sure it's not altherin' his tombstone he*d be, that was mad& 
by his fathers own directions : and suppose he thinks that he ought to be a 
Prodestant ever so much, sure isn't it. bad of him to intherfare wi3i his poor 
fatlrer^s dyin' request that they would pray for his sowl V^ 

" That I grant you," said De Lacy. 

** And so ho comes to me to ask me to alther it. * For what V says I. * Be- 
luLze Pni ashamed of it,' says he. * Why V sayjj L * Bekasc it's only Popery/ 
says he. 'Well,' says I, /if it's Popery, oyer so much, .sure it's your father'^ 
doin'-T-and anv shame there is in it, it is to him, and not to you, and so you 
needn't care anbui it^ ,and if your father did wish people to pray for his sowly 
I think it very bad o' you to wish to prevint it.' — ' It can do him na good/ 
says he. 'It can do him no harm, anyhow,' says J. 

' ** So he couldn't get over that very well, and made no answer' about the 
good or the harm of it, and said he didn't want to argue the point "with me, but 
that he wanted it filthered, and as my father done the job, he thought I wa» 
the person to alther it. ' And do you want it changed ?' said I. ' Take ;out 
** Pray for the sowl," ' says he, * that's nothin' but Popery. " My father always 
cut the sowl very deep/ says I, ' and to take it out is impossible; but if it'» 
» only the Popery you object to, J can alther it if you like, so that you can have 

i nothin* to say agin it.'—* How V says hei ' Oh, let' me alone,' says I. 'You're 
no scui0twey says I, / anddon't .know how I'll do * it*; but you'll see yourself 
J when it's done.' — ' You won't chargeme much V says he. ' I'll charge you no* 
i thiny says I : ' Tm not a mason by thrade^ and I'll do the job for love.'-V But 
^ how do you mane to do if?' says he agin. ' Oh> nevenmind,' says I ; ' gayour 
• way8> fll do thei job complate,. and next Sundiiy, when you go to churchy you'll 
> seei the divil a bit 6* Popery will be in the same tombstone.' — ' That's aU I want,' 
fiay3 he. 'Thin we'll be both plazed,' says 1. — ^And now I've come here to-day 
to do the very thing.'* ' 

'* And how do you mean to efiectthe alteration, Rory ?" said De Lacy. 
*' Afe aisy as ki^ hand,^' said Rory. " Jist do you amuse yourself with look- 
ing, jinto the churches; there^sseme quare carvings round the windows and 
d^ors, and a mighty curious owM stone crass up there beyant. Or, if you like,^ 
j^, sit down beside me here with your book, and you can. read while I work." 
De Lacy had not been long engaged in reading, when old Phelim made his 
appearance 3 and with so amusing, a xsicerone, De Lacy passed a couple of hours- 
pleasantly enough in looking over the antiquities of the place. 

After the lapse of that period, Rory. had completed his task, and sought his. 
friends to show them how thoroughly he had neutralized the Popery that had 
so much distressed Sweeny. 

^' How could you .have done it so soon 1" said De Lacy. 
I . -^^ Oh, I won't tell you — you must see it yourself j" saia Rory, " It is the sim 
plist thing in life — tour lotthersdid it all." 

Rory now conducted De Lacy and Phelim to the tombstone,^ and the moment 
they stood before it, they both indulged in hearty laughter. 

Rory had carved over the oJ^ectioiiable request the phrase "don't," so that 
the inscription ran thus : 

Doi«r*T 
Pray for thfl sonl of 

£^5X3 SWKSRT. 

«' Isn't tbattA thing ?" said Rory. 
** Capital !" said De Lacy. 

*♦ Isn't that sarving the little viper rig;ht 1 You see he dam't say at waBst^ 
out) honest, that he was ashamed for his own sake^ bekaze he was a turncoat^ 
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but he lays the blame on the Popery. Oh, in throth, there's many a dirty turn 
and many a cruel thing done on us ] and thim that does the thing is ashamed to 
own to the right cause, and so they lay the blame on the Popery. By my sowl ! 
they ought to be obleeged to Popery for giving them sitch a convanient excuse 
for not havin' things called by tneir right names." 

" But won't Sweeny be very angry about this ?" said De Lacy. 

^' Faith, to be sure he will," said Phelim, shaking his head. " Rorjr, ma 
boiicluily though I can't deny your wit, 1 cannot compliment you with an epitha- 
lamium upon your prudence : you have made that little bitther attorney your 
inimy to tne end o' time." 

" 1 know that," said Rory ; " but what do I care ?" 

" Rory, my boy. Prudence, Prudentia^ as the Latins had it,— Prudence, my 
"boy, is one of the cardinal virtues." 

'* Well, to expose humbuggin' is as cardinal as ever it was." 

" So you won't listen to me 1 — Magister docet^ sed vos vero negligitis^" 

" Well, who's sayin' it's prudent 1 — But all I stand up for is the altheration ; 
and isn't that complate ?" 

" That there is no denyin'," said Phelim. 

" And all with four letthers." 
V ^^ You have demonstherated it as complate wid four," said Phelim, " as I do 

• my mattamatics wid three — Q. E. D." 

" Indeed ! I have a great mind to put Q. £. I), at the end of it aU," said Rory. 
" For what 1" said De Lacy. 

'' Bekase it is what was to be demonstherated,''^ said Rory. 
^* Faith, I'm glad to see you remember your mattamatics still," said Phelim. 
" Wouldn't it be grate fun !" said Rory. 

" It's bad enough as it is," said De Lacy, "vdthout making matters worse. I 
..am afraid, Rory, this was very unwise." 

'^ Ifi&t you can't help laughin' at it," said Rory. 

" Indeed I can't," said De Lacy. 

" Well, and so will the Prodestants laugh at that contimptible little upstart 

* when they see it, and that's all I want. There's nothing an upstart feels half 
eo much as a laugh agin him," said Rory, making a sagacious comment upoa 
his own imprudent act. 

" Quite true." said De Lacy, "and therefore the attorney .vrill never for^ve 
^ou." 

" The beauty of it is," said Rory, still enjoying his joke, " that he can't 
^complain openly about it ; for all he said was, that ne was ashamed about the 
Popery of it. Now, I've taken the Popery out of it, at all events." 

" Certainly," said De Lacy ; " but, at the same time, you have increased 
Sweeny's cause of inquietude by making the offensive phrase more obnoxious." 

" That's what I meant to do," said Rory boldly j " I've caught him in his 
own thrap. The little scheming 'turney complained only about the Popery ; 
Tiow with four letthers I've desthroyed more ropery than the parson could do 
with twice as many." 

" Upon my word, Rorv," said De Lacy, smiling, " many men of lettei's have 
failed with the whole alphabet to alter a text so completely as you have dfce 
with fourP 



• CHAPTER XXI. 

IN WHICH SHAN REGAN AND SOLDERING SOLOMON GIVE A TOUCH OF THEIR QUALI- 
TY, AND RORY UNDERGOES A TRIAL OF TEMPER. 

Although Regans mother had discovered his perfidy TOWurds his sister 

and Rory, and relieved them from the consequences that might have ensued 

•^rom it, she did not reveal to Rory the treachery of which her son had been 

.guilty, — for still he was her son, and with a mother's tenderness she sought to 
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screen him, in tlie eyes of our hero, from the contempt which so base a means 
of indulging his dislike must have produced. 

But she saw how deep the hatred to Rory must be on Regan^s part, to urge 
him to such practices as he had exercised against him, and until matters were 
riper for a disclosure, — in fact, until Kathleen and he should be just going to 
be married, — she begged of Rory to say nothing about what had passed j for 
if it came to Shan's knowledge, he would be " showing his temper'' at home, 
und it was as well not to rex him until the time came when the definitive step 
could be taken which would render his anger of no avail ; for though she 
would not betray to Rory the baseness of her son, she had no hesitation in own- 
ing that he was not his friend. 

It was with this understanding that Rory and Kathleen parted the night of 
their meeting at the rath. But though Mrs. Regan kept the means of her 
knowledge a secret from Rory, she revealed to her daughter how she became 
possessea of the knowledge that exposed the treacherous influence that had 
been employed to ruin the hopes of two innocent people, not only to satisfy 
Kathleen's inquiries of how her mother could vouch for Rory's conduct, but in 
• order to put Kathleen on her guard against betraying to her brother any symp- 
tom of his plot having failed. 

" For what would we do if he thought we fqund him out !" said she. 

Miserable mother ! whose only hope of domestic quiet lay in seeming to be 
ignorant of the ruffianism of her child. 

With all her caution, however, though Kathleen did not betl&y any symp- 
toms of happiness in her brother's presence, and subdued her looks and manner 
as much as possible, still Regan was not quite satisfied with the apparent state 
of things at home ] not that he suspected his plot had been discovered, but he 
feared that it had not been sufficiently effective, or that Kathleen would exhi- 
bit more distress. He therefore went farther in endeavoring to depreciate 
Rory O'More in everything he could say and do, not only at home, but abroad. 

lliere are some natures so essentially vile that they can never forgive ano- 
ther's success. Such was Resan's. But to this habitual baseness of mind, was 
-added the stimulus of dislike m Rory's affairs ; and that his sister's attachment 
to him seemed still to survive the threats and falsehoods and machinations urged 
against it, increased that dislike. But it was Rory's triumph over him at the fair 
that completed the sum of his hatred. This, Re^an looked upon as a persons^ 
disgrace, and the remembrance of it sank deep into his hearty and the deeper 
and deeper it sank every day, and the depth of the remembrance called for a 
greater measure of revenge. Until this could be satisfied, he in the meantime 
got up a piece of slander against Rory, by falsifying all the circumstances of 
the visit to the fair. 

This he did with the most thorough malevolence and injurious perversion of 
all the facts. He spoke amongst his fellows openly in the public-houses, where 
most of bis time woa spent, in a spirit of jeering slightingness of Mary O'More 
being " gallivanted round the fair by that omadhaun Conolly, — and thrated 
Misther Rory, too, I hear. Well, people's changed ! I thought, wanst, that 
Rory had more sperit than to be takin thrates from another man on account of 
•hfe sisthers purty face." 

Now, though he got hearers who were base enough to listen to this, he did 
not find one to believe him, for they were well aware of the secret and real cause 
of his spleen. But this disparagement did not satisfv him : — there was another 
and a viler misrepresentation of which he was guilty, The business of the 
ducks, which, if truly told, he knew would only raise a laugh against him, he 
tvristed vrith the true serpent spirit that actuated him, into a crime, and, with 
the expression of regret which is so often the outward sign of the secret rejoic^ 
ing of the bad man's heart, he declared he was sorry that Rory " let himself 
down so much, for he thought he was above staliri' a poor pitiful pair o' ducks ; 
throth, it wasn't worth while bein' a thief for such a thrifle:' 

All this in the course of a few days travelled to the next parish, where Rory 
lived ; for even in sylvan scenes the dryads have it not all to themselves, — 
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there be evil geninses in the country as well as the town> and ^* good^natuied 
friends'' are to be found everywhere 3 and some of these good-natured folk told 
Rory what was said of him. 

The first bearer of the disagreeable intelligence was Old Solomon the tinker, 
who delighted in having it in his power to say bitter things of everybody — or 
even to them, when he could do it by iuuendo, which wajs a favonte weapon 
of his, and one he used like a master. S 

It^appened during the day Rory and De Lacy .went, to " the churcheF," that 
Old Solomon paid the Widow O'More a visit. I doing this he had two ob- 
jects ; in the first place, he enacted guide to Be Welskein, who wanted, to 
see De Lacy ; and in the next he was sure of '^ entertainment,'.' as the signboards 
have it, for himself and .his ass. 

Now Sol. was kindly received at the cottage of the window, and had some 
fresh buttermilk and good potatoes given him,, with a seat in the chimney cor« 
ner into the bargain, where he roasted his shins, ,and smoked . his pipe, and 
caid sour things of half the country, — and, in short, made himself perfectly 
happy. But after spending a couple of hours thus,, he began to ezhimt symp- 
toms of impatience at Rory's absence ', for he wanted to proceed farther, and 
yet he did not like to go vnthout giving to Rory the pleasant intimation that he 
was gaining the reputation of being a very ingenious purloiner of other peof^e's 
property : — waiting to wound the man, the hospitable shelter of whose roaf.he 
had enjoyed, not only then, but at all times. And this, he must have been, con- 
scious, arose from pure good-heartedness; .for his habitual ihfiuenoe throB^ 
the motive ofiear did not exist there ajs in other places, Ror^. being too sharp 
I a fellow to let Solomon exercise such a power over him; and it was partly thia 
I faet that made the old scoundrel the more anxious to gall, at least, where'h* 
.( could not govern. 

'^ De Welskein waited patiently enough the return of De. Lacy, as he consoled 
^ Mnfself with making compliments to Manr O'More, and doing the agreeaUet 
•j SIS Frenchmen geneiuUy do : but Solomon from time to time went from thej&re- 
'■> place to the door to look out £or Rory, vrhom, at las^ he saw approaching. 
f When Rory entered the cottage^ he welcomed De WeMcein, who seemed 
xather constrained in his manner towards him, and asked for De Lacy ;. Rory 
informed him he would soon return,— that he had left him and PheUm behind 
m the churchyard, looking over some old tombstones, but that they ' would not 
TO long absent. 
*• And how are you, Sol. *?" said Rory. 

" Oh, as well as any one wishes me," replied Solomon, bitterly, 
*• What are you in such a hurryfor ?** asked Rory ; '* sure you're not gwn' 
yet !" This was said in pure hospitality, for Rory did not like the old 'cynic. 
" Yis, yis, — you've had .enough of me." 

*' Well," said Rory, " plaze yourself,, and you'll live the longer." 
" Throth, thin, the more one lives, the more one wondhers," ^id Solomon. 
•* Rory avicj'^ abided he, " will you go out and get me the ass ?" 

" To be sure," said Rory, who went to the outhouse, where the asa had been 
Anjoying a ^ood feed, as well as his master. Reloading him with his panniers, 
containing Solomon's 

*' Nippers, twisters, sand, and resin," 

as well'as the three ancient pots and pans, Rory led the animal'forth to where 
Solomon stood awaiting his approach, before the door of the cottage : and 
when Rory halted the iSast before him, the old tinker began very carefulljr to 
examine every particular of his ass's furniture and appendages, not forgetting 
the three old rusty kettles that dangled from the straddle. 

Rory inquired if anything was wrong ? 

" Oh, it's no harm to see if all's righ v' said Solomon. 

" Why wouldn't it be right ?" said Rory. " Haven't I put on his sthraddle 
andjpanniers and kittles, often enough before?" 

•'Oh, yis; but I was only seein' — one, two, three — I was only seein'* if all 
was safe ; one can't b^ too sure tbese times 3 one, two, three ;" and he very- 
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oarefUly repeated bis scrutiny of the three old kettles as ho leisurelj pro- 
nouncea " one, two, three." 

Rory^s attention was aroused by this repetition of the words which were the 
uignal to the smuggler ; and fancying for a moment that Sotomon might haTO 
discovered his agency in the afiair, he became very uneasy, and said — 

" What do you mane by reckoning over one, two, three, so often ?'* 

*^ Oh, these is quare times," said Solomon. 

This increased Rory's uneasiness. '' How do you mane V^ said he. 

" And ^ quare world, so it is — one, two, three.** 

'* What the dickens are you at, with your one, two, three ?" said Roij, 
^hose anxiety increased. 

** Only ^ist seein^ thsEt my property's safe," said Solomon, giving a look at 
Rory, which our hero could not understand, for, his mind still reverting to the 
unguals, could not reach the meaning which Solomon wished to convey, and he 
was yet unsatisfied what Solomon^s reckoning the kettles meant. However, as 
the tinker went through that process again, and still repeated ^^ one, twO| 
iihree," Rory said, impatiently — ^ 

^' Tare an' ouns ! is it thim owld kittles you're reckonin' agin ?" 

*^ Jist countin' them, — ^is there any harm in that V^ said the tinker. " lt*0 
l)ctther be sure than sorry.*' 

-" Countin' thim !" said Rory, looking at him with all his eyes. " Why, sme 
you never had more^han three owld rusty kittles in your life ; and they're ao 
well known over the country, that no one would think to make their own of 
^thim, suppositf they wor worth staUn'." \ 

-*' Oh, some people has quare tastes for what belongs to other people," said | 
Solomon, sigmficantly. — " one, two, three, — ^and a Sttle might tickle some [ 
jjeopie's fancy." ^ 

" The divil tjckle you and your fancy !" said Rory, waxing angry. " Why, , 
<barrin' one wanted to hunt a mad dog vnth it, bad luck to the use any one | 
would have with your owld kittles !" ) 

^ Maybe so," said Solomon, with great composure ; " but you see," he added, 
^ some people are so handy at staling a pair o' ducks, that no o^^ knows but . 
my poor kittles might go asthray 3" and ne cast a most provoking glance at 
Rory. 

As quick as lightning the truth flashed upon O'More's mind, that the froli9 
4it the fair had been misrepresented ; and though glad to find his fears regard- 
ing the discovery of the signals were unfounded, yet, with flushed cheek and 
dilated eye, he said, in a tone in which wounded pride more than anger was 
predominant — 

" What do you mane ?" 

*^ Oh, laste said is soonest minded," said the tinker ; — " one, two, three, — ^I 
«ee they are all safe. Good evenin' to you, Roir." 

^' Stop !" said Rory, confronting him ; " explain to me your dark meanings 
and don't lave an affront at the door you were always welkim at." 

** How have I affronted you V' said Solomon, whose frigid coolness of age 
was in startling relief to the excited fervor of the young man who stood before 
him. - - 

" You made a dark hint jist now," said Rory. 

" Make light of it, Rory, ma boiichal,^^ said the tinker, taking the halter of > 
his ass in token of departure. 

^^ You shan't go that way," said Rory, beginning to lose his temper ; and he 
laid his hand on the old man's shoulder in the action of detention, but at the 
same time with a proper degree of deference to his age. 

*' And is it stoppin' a man on the road you are now 1" said the tinker, witit 
a low, spiteful chuckle ; " throth, you're improvin' fast !" and he attempted to 
pass Rory, who now, losing all control of himself, said — 

"Bad luck to you, you cruked, spiteful, sawdhering owld thief! how dai 
you say the like to an honest man's son ! Stop on the road, indeed !^*^i- 
aacks ! Is it Regan that has the black heart to say I stole his ducks V* 
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^ Qh, j<m knoir it, ttdn V* 4wd Solonum, beconung i>i 
^ Know it !** said Rory, seeing his drift ; " it*8 welTfoi 






or you y ou^re past .IwHiji, 
Tfpm owld ora^ked bottle' o' vinegar that jou are ! or Pd th^:a8h you withui aa 
mh 0' joor life.* Aw%y irid jojo, jou okM aai^pent!^' and he £0x1^ him fow 

The old tinker staggered back, and made a.great ckitter jasihe reeled against 
liis old kettles ; bat recovering himself, he led awsjj hh ass, saying to Botj, , 
however, before he went, '* 1 hear thc^ wor uneommcxi fine ducks l^ 

Rory was startled by this lajtt expression, — ^the second ,pact of the signal 
* vea to De Welskein. Was it chanoe, or didthe old tinker mix up the slander 
. ^Regan, and imply his knowledge of Rorjr's mission, in the same breaUb^io 
nuzcle him ? While he was standing in this state of perplexity and i^exation, 
%b lacy came np to him uxu>erceivea,-T&r.Bory was loQxlng afiber the Unkfl^, 
iAu>se last words De Lacy had heard, and was attracted by, and acooBtiiig 
IBtorjj who was taken by surprise, said — 

^*Does that old rascal know anything about our .a&irs ?*' 

^ Faith, I dunna if he does,*' said Rory, widi an air of ahatraetion that stniA 
Do L(cy as peculiar. 

-^ Is it not strange that he ihoold use the words of our private sienal V* 

^ Faix, an' it is, and it bothered myself at first," said Kory, "when he mat 
it; but! .think, afther all, he knows .nothing ftbout it, aod that he only<,ipoke 
8t by chance, and meant something else in^rely.** 

''What else could he allude to^'^ said De Lacy. * 

** I'll (ell you about it, sir, another time,** answered Roi^ ; ^^ for it's a long 
wl^Tj, and you'd betther not wait for it Jiow, as Mr. Devilwn b in the house 
Vaitin* for you." 

^'De Weiskein'!^ sud De Lacy, who entered the cottage as he uttered the 
name. 

'* Bon jfrnvy citcyen capUaine .'** was the address of the smuggler to De lauo^j 
who welcomed him in return ; the smuggler continuing to address him ui 
French, desired a private interview : De Lacy pointed to his bed-room, and 
ffae Frenchm&n entered the apartment. De Lacy followed, and as soon as 
they were i?nthin the room, De Welskein pointed to the lock. 

" There is no necessity," said De Lacy. 
9 ** Don't be too sure of that," said De Welskein, with a very significant shake 
<f the head, and one )f the keen and cunning glances of his dark eye. 

" What do you mean ?" said De Lacy. 

The Frenchman laid his finger on his lip, to impress the necessity of siloaoe^ 
«ad though still speaking his own language, which was sufficient guaranty for 
jAcreoy in an Irish cabin, yet the importance of what he had to oommumoate 
was so great that he placed his mouth close to DcLacy's ear, and said, in the 
aoiost cautious tone, " There is a traitor 1" 

'* A traitor I'' echoed De Lacy. 
' The Frenchman nodded assent, and added, " We are betrayed." 

De Lacy thought of the words heiieard Solomon utter, and said, qwuddy, 
^*That raacally old tinker ?" 

*• Vietiz chaudronnier de eampagne? — ^No^ no." 

"Who then r asked De Lacy. 

De Welskein rsnbdoed hia vom to the Jaimit whiiqper, land saidi '' B017 
OWore-l^ 



'WuBv De Laey entered the .house, ;he left Rory standing wi&out, looldaf 
^tfter the /qpitefuiDld tinker, with Jm tealh let^nd his rhaod olenched ; .aaf 
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ooudd ho at the moment have encountered Began, and had hia^Mew heeoDL^lfted 
with death, he would have struck him— so fearfully are generoue natucet ex- 
cited on the sudden by insult ; for, that the malicious atory emanated finam 
Ustgao, ^he had no doubt. But a few minutes calmed the fierceness of his jpaa- 
8ion, iSiOttgh he changed not his belief as to the promulgator of the .scandal ; 
and when he reflected that it was the broths of the girl he loved, who was 
^Mm offender, it ^rplezed him how to act under the circunwtancee. Should 
he tamely submit to such an insinuation against hi« character ? Against .this 
his nature rebelled j yet to make a wider breach with Regan, was what he eould 
^fMk to eseape, for Kathleen^s sake. To balance these considerations quietlf 
in his own mind, he walked down to the river, where, und^turbed, he jsiight 
take a ruminating ramble. 

'In Iftie meanwhile De 'WeUkein was olosetted with De Lacy, who, when 'be 
heard the charge against Rory, connected with the singularity of the words he 
had overheard the tinker utter^ and Rory^^ seeming confusion at the time^ waa 
Aideen for a moment by the suddenness and. distinctness of the ae&u8ation.madi»^ 
against him; but as soon as he had time to recover from the surprise,, JhislM^ 
ter iudgment acquitted Rory .of the guilt with which he was charged. 

He told Be Welskein it was imp^ible ; that he knew Rory well, thftt }» 

' 1 1 V ta 



of a chivalrous nature, above tV taint of so foul a thing as treaohery^^^ill 
he would sf^ke his life on his fidelity. 

*^ Yorfve done that already," said De Welskein. 

•** And would do it again,'' replied De Lacy. 

«* You don't know these Irish," said the smuggler. 

** Better than you do," answered De Lacy, warmly. 

•**Tbey are full of finesse," said the other. 

** They are driven to it by ages of misrule and oppression,'* said Dje Laey : 
** it is their only protection against the heartless persecutions they are open to 
50n every side ; and if the strong, by their tyranny, force the weak into the liMt 
'ffetreat left open to them, on them be the guilt of the habits they have eixgfmr 
dered ! Blind as they are cruel, their rulers, while they lIa^g^Inade them 
jOraflrf, will not see the noble' traits that are still left them — gel^pity, eon.- 
Tage, devotion to those whom they can respect and trust, and a l^fsfma^^^ 
honor, which even yet survives all that has been done to crush it in their pa- 
toves, and resists even the contrary example in their oppressors." 

Thus spoke De Lacy, who could not contain his indignation when such ja 
I^Hoiw as De Welskein, whose nature was only sensitive to the faulte wi^j^ 
which he could sympathize, dared tp undervalue a people who^e finer triuta 
iiene above his comprehension. 

'^'Belieye me, they are cunning as foxes,'' said De Welskein. 

**'! kxtow they are," replied De Lacy, " and they have every need of t! 
^oniVJaig, as the fox has amongst his hunters. But say no more againat 
Msh — ^you forget that I am an Irishman myself." 

^ But monsifiur has the advantage of a French education," said the smuggler, 
tHiirking. 

** So mudi the worse for me,"De Lacv was going to say ; but checking ^ijti^ 
90" when he remembered the nature of the rascal to whom he spoke, ha mf^ 
^nled himself by saying, ^' Don't flatter yourself Vm the better of that. !• 
abort,*' added he, *' you spei^k in vain to me if you seek to du^earage the Inth 
m a nation ] but in the particular case of Rory O'More, I would sooner depend 
tm his fsuth and honor than many a king I could j^ame:^ 

'*^A hng P* said De Welskein, m a tone of contempt^ '* I belieie 40, indeftdtl'* 

"••Or the French Directory either," said De Lacy. 

^ Saeri ."* exclaimed the smu^^ler. 

^'^ SfHf no more, De Welskein ; it is as impossible that Rory OMove ooutlthi 
a^taitor, as that Hoche could be a coward." * 

De Welskein seized on the name of Hoche, and repeating it, said, wilh (fail 
e^&ed into De Lacy, — 

'*t Apropos of General Hoche : I sent you a letter from him — did you get it 1** 
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" No," said De Lacy, calmly. 

The manifest composure of De Lacj*8 maimer under the oiroumstanoeB of 
such a piece of intelligence being communicated, puzzled the Frenchman, who^ 
after a moment's pause, howeyer, continued, " You did not get that letter ?" 

De Lacy repeated his negative. 

" Then," said De Welskein, asstuning a triumphant manner, " I sent you craoh 
s letter by that immaculate friend of yours, (voire ami sans taehe).^^ 

" I know you did,'? said De Lacy. 

This utterly confounded the Frenchman, who, after a short pause, sud, 
■** And why have you not seen it V* 

" Because O'More destroyed it !** 

** Ha, ha !" said the Frenchman exultingly ; " he tells you so ', — are you sure 
vf that r 

" Quite sure," said De Lacy. 

" Do you know that he gave private information to the oolonel of the town, 
to save himself from being flogged ?" 

" I do." 

De Welskein seemed quite crestfallen that all his intelligence, whioh he ex - 
pected to swamp De Lusy, iseemed to r^ off him as freely as water from a 
duck's feathers. 

It was now the smuggler's turn to wonder ; and in reply to his numerous 
questions, De Lacy informed him of all the circumstances necessary to the ex- 
planation of Rory s closet-scene vnth the colonel. 

"But," said the Frenchman, with the hoj^ of having one startling fact to 
advance of which he fancied De Lacy was ignorant, " do you know that the 
•colonel gave him a pass ?" 

" Yes," said De Lacy. 

This last monosyllable " annihilatecf^ the Frenchman, as he would have said 
^liimself ; or, as Rory O'More would have exemplified it, '^ he hadn't a word,to 
throw to a dog." 

Now iti^Pcessary to explain how all this suspicion of Rory's conduct arose ; 
-and to d^Brybody justice, or, as some polite people say, " to give the d^l 
his due,"^R Welskein was not to blame in the matter. 

Let it be remembered that when Rory was brought up for examination be- 
fore the colonel, there was another prisoner present, who was one of the visi- 
tors to De Welskcin's cellar, and that mutual recognition had taken place 
between him and our hero, in the guard-house. 

This man was aware, also, of what occurred at Rory's examination ; — of the 
threat of flogging, — of the room being cleared when Rory said he had some- 
thing to communicate to the colonel in private, — of the fact of Rory being 
pronounced free as soon as the room was re-opened — and not only /r«, but 
favored with a pass — enough to damn his fair fame with all the rebels in Ire • 
land. 

All this had been communicated to De Welskein through the friends of this 
fellow, Betty's husband, who was a very knowing hand in assisting De Wei- 
skein's smuggling schemes, and was a United man to boot ; and from certain 
circumstances coming within the knowledge of Scrubbs, he was detained in 
prison to be prosecuted for his smuggling offences by the Collector. Now, I 
believe all fellows who get into jail, while others are at large who have as good 
a right as themselves (in their opinion) to be there too, entertain a grudge 
against the parties luckier than they ; but if they suspect any foul play has 
been used to keep the aforesaid uncaged parties out ot limbo, they take good 
care the fact shall be trtansmitted from the jail " to those whom it may concern.'* 
Now, circumstances, in their outward form, bore strongly against Rory ; and 
neither t^e prisoner nor De Welskein could be blamed for looking with a siis 
picious eye upon the unexplained liberation of our hero. 

However, De Welskein was made quite easy by the explanation of De Laoy, 
who charged him particularly to remove from the minds of all those who were 
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impressed with the belief of Rory's treachery every traoe of doubt as to lus 
fidelity. 

^ This being done, De Welskein left the cottage before Rory*B return, which 
did^ not take place until late, — for Rory was so undecided, after all his delibe- 
ration, how he should act with respect to Regan, that it was only the deepen* 
IBS shades of evening which warned him homewards. 

On his return he heard he had been inquired for by the scholar, so he tapped 
at his apartment, and announced his presence to De Lacy, who invited him to 
enter, and bidding him close the door, communicated all that had occurred 
between him and De Welskein. 

Rory was indignant that any one should suppose him so base as to be guilty 
of the crime of treachery ; and even when De Lacy pointed out to him the strone- 
circamstantial evidence against him, Rory only exclaimed, ^' To the divil with 
their evidence! I never knew evidence of any good, but to ruin a man's- 
characther." And indeed Rory's opinion of evidence is but too often borne out 
by fact. 

" But,'' said he, *^ that they should think me guilty of such a dirty turn ! me' 
— ^the rale blood o' the O'Mores ! Bad luck to thim, the slandherers ! Oh, I 
only wish I had thim to bate the lives o' thim ! Throth, I'd fight the whole 
county on sitch a charge, ^ one down and another come on.' " 

De Lacy endeavored to calm him, but it was with much difficulty he at last 
fiacceeded. Then Rory, in answer to De Lacy's questions about Solomon's 
allusion to the ^^ uncommon fine ducks," told him the circumstances of the 
frolic at the fair, which he and Mary, for prudential motives, had previously 
agreed to say nothing about ; and further, communicated Regan's baseness in 
saving that he had stolen the ducks : — " And I wouldn't wondher," said Roryr 
" if the black-hearted villain was at the bottom o' this too." 

De Lacy assured him Regan's name had never been- mentioned in the busi- 
ness ; but Rory declared, that as he found people were goin' about to " take- 
away his characther, he would not let it pass with Re^an what he had said }. 
for how could he know the be^innin' or end of sitch thmgs ? anci so the safest 
way was to make Regan ate his words first." f 

To do Rory justice, his walk by the river had tended to cool his anger a good 
deal, and he was rather inclined to trust to the public for a proper estimation 
of his character, aud^to leave the slander of Regan unnoticed, when the fresh 
information he received from De Lacy added fuel to the fire which had been 
reduced to embers, and all Rory's indignation blazed up afresh, and confirmed 
him in the determination to ascertain if Regan had been traducing him ; and 
if he had, to shame him, by confronting him openly and giving a public oouf 
tradiction to the private slander with which he nad sought to blast him. 

Rory's unsatis&d cravings to be justified sent him to bed in a fever. He 
was tortured by a night of dreaming, in which Fancy played the tormentor. 
Alternately the grin of old SoloAon, or the penetratipg eye of De Welskein, 
confronted him ; and guard-rooms and cellars, empty streets, crowde^ fairs, old 
rusty kettles, and roasting ducks, were huddled together in strange donfusion. * 
The ducks were the favorites of his dream : he was haunted by a pair all nighi;^ ' 
— ^twirl they went before hin), till he twirled and twisted in his sleep as it he 
were roasting too ; and his mind, with the ingenious art of tormenting which 
dreaming bestows upon it, easily converted dangling ducks into hanging crimi- 
nals, who, by a sudden transition were condensed into one, and that on« became 
identified with himself, whom he imagined condemned to be hanged for rob- 
bery, and brought out to execution, with all the eyes of his friends and acquaint- 
ances staring upon him, until the overwhelming sense of degradation and 
i^ame awoke him. In vain he strove to sleep ; night brought no rest to poor 
Rory, and the dawn saw him an early and unfreshed riser. 

Immediately after quitting his bed, he started on his tour of discovery, and 
finding his suspicion as to the author of the calumny against him not unfounded, 
at once determined on the course he should pursue. Waiting until the folr 
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lowing SandaT, he proceeded to the ohapel at the side of the ooimtrf 
El^a reaidecLi which he knew to be the most likely place to meet him^ wmS 
cetteinAy the mo»t public. For Regan, though a dieorderlj person, attended 
maeswith punctuality; indeed, so strict is the observance of attendance at pub- 
lic worship on the part of the Irish peasantry, that the man must be very £iur 
gt>Be in crime who disregards it. There was an additional reason too for Rory 
selecting the day and the place for his purpose : afler the celebration of the 
mass, the congregation do not immediately disperse, but assemble round the 
building outsido, forming a sort of social '^ change,'' where those who have not 
seen each other for the by-gone week barter civilities, and the current gpeaip 
of the day is passed about. 

To the chapel, therefore, Rory repaired on the Sunday .after his meetins wit& 
the tinker, in company with three or four companionsj whom he wished to he 
witnesses of his reproval of Regan for his unhandsome conduct towards him> 
and when the mass was ended, he and his friends sought about in the erowd^. 
a» they stood in detached groups over the road about the chapel, and at leagiSi 
lie perceived Re«an talking and laughing, the loudest of a noisy cluster of 
lolhcking.yoang fellows, who were crackiig jokes on the old men, and sajrini; 
half-complimentary, half-impudent things to the young women who passed bf 
Hum, 

Rory walked directly np to Regan ; and there was so close a sympathy. h»> 
Msen Regan's conscience and Rory's look, that the former changed color m 
the latter made a dead stand before him, and looked him straight in the &ea 
witii the bright and open eye that bears evidence of an honest heart Tkvn 
Wtts a moment's silence ; after which Rory was the first to speak. 

^* Regan," said he, *^ you have not used me well — and you know it.'' 

" I know little of anything consarning you, and I wish to know less,'^ replied 
Aegiui, as he turned on his heel, and was going away ^ hut Rory laid his otmA 
Qpm l^m, and said, firmly, 

" Regan, that won't do ! Yon've said things of me behind hacks, that I eomf^ 
to contradAt before faces ; and thim that knows both av us is here to tha£anr 
to jnd^ between us." 

** What aie you talkin' about, man ?" said Re^pm, with aswaggeziagair 
Bvt ill«-oonoealed his uneaeiness^ 

**You know well what I'm talkin' abont," answered Rory: ^<and 8& 
lliim that hears me. Was it good, Regan, to put an u^y turn on an innnffwal 
tfarick at a &ar, and say I stole your ducks 1 — 1, your owld playmate, and Om 
MaT'of daoent people, and that never disgraced thim, nor never will, plaow God f* 

*^ And didn't you take thim T' said Regan with savage effrontery. 

" Aye, toJks," said Rory : " but, was to£ the word yon used beMnd my haoi: P* 

^ I'm not to pick my words for siteh as you," saLi Regan, who began to reoc^ 
fvr tike faint twinge of «hame that abashed Km at Rory*s first appettraAoe»««id 
Messed qpw determined to brazen out the a£hir. 




I woold lay the weight of a lie on my sowl ; and yiz are all here round me -and 
hears me, and let thim deny me who can , and I say to your face, Regan, that 
wi»t you've been ^ivin' out on me is not the thruth. I wouldn't use a hanler 
word to an owld friend, — l^oueh we're cooler of late." 

*' What do you mane by harder words '?" said Regan, with a menacing air. 

** Don't look so anery, Regan. I didn't come here, this quiet and blesied 
day, to %ht ; I only kem to clear myself in the face o* the world ; — and having 
done that, I have no more to say,-^— and so let me go my ways in pace and quiet- 
Aad Rory was turning away, but Regan prevented him ] and now all 
passions gaining the ascendancy, he said, 



** If you mane, by ' harder words,' to saT that you come hero to give mo i&e 
lie, it's what I won^t let you or any man do, and if that's your plan, I can tell 
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yon ril tbruat your inipideDt words down your throat with my fi^t !" and he 
elenched his hand fiercely in Rory's face. 

" Regan, said Rory, commanding himself, " T towld you I didn t come here 
to fight, hut to clear myself. Thim that knows ua hoth hears me clear myself, 
and that's enough for me."' 

" Faith, you're like your sisther, my huck P' said Regan : " both o' yiz will 
go jist half way with a man." 

"Regan !" exclaimed Rory with an honest vehemence that forced him to 
hear him till he finished his sentence, '^ the black dhrop is in you, or you 
wouldn't say an ill word av a dacent girl that never wronged you ! 8h<\ uevsr 
likod you, Regan — and you know it. She never wint half-ways wid you — and* ^ 
yoa know it : and now to your teeth I tell you, you're a slandherous liar, and 
you know it." ^ 

The word had hardly passed Rory^s lips, when a tremendous blow froii» 
Regan vras aimed at him, which Rory avoided by nimbly springing beyond hia 
reach ; and Repan left himself so open by this wild atta^, that our hero put 
in' a- hit so well directed that his rumanly foe was felled to the earth. He rose 
immediately^ however, foaming with rage, and was rushing on Rory vrith tret- 
uendous fury, when the bystanders closed in between the combatants, and ife^ 
WHS' suggested by some that hostilities should proceed no farther 3 while othesa 
propos^that if the men were bent on fighting, it would be best to adjourn to 
8ome adjacent field and strip for the encounter. Regan's friends vs ere for the 
latter course ; while the better disposed endeavored to dissuade Rory from ex- 
changing any more blows. But Rory was high-mettled ; he said they all could 
bear witness he strove as far as he could to prevent matters going to such ex* 
tremities ; but, as the case stood, he*d never let it be said that an O'More sft> 
fuBed fight: ** Pd rather ^Iwas any day but Sunday, to be sure," said Rory : 
^' bat I heerd mass ; so having done my duty to God', Pm ready to do my duty 
to man — and in throth Pll do my best to plaze him,'' said he, throwing off the 
upper part of his dress, lightly, and laughing. " I've the go<>d cause on my 
nde, anyhow y so see fair play, boys, and let him do his worst." 

Great interest was excited by^he approaching contest. Regan had the se» 
natation of a bruiser, and was rather mclined to take advantage of it whev hr 
hitd to deal with those who permitted such a practice ; and the report haviji||. 
gone abroad that he had been worsted by Rory in the trifling turn-up at thsi 
Sor, gav« rise to yarious opinions on the subject. 

Let this not surprise the reader — it was an event amongst a village rxa^uia*' 
Ikm ; to those who are beyond the reach of<^ore exciting objects, the udxci a 
favorite fighter is of as much importance as the fall of a minister. 

The companions of Regan protested the impossibility of Rory's conquest (mm 
tBeir champion, but for we chance of his being in liquor at the time j and th«> 
firiends ofKory — that is to say, the bulk of the community — ^looked forwavd ta^ 
ibe approaching fi^ht with a deoree of dread that there might be but too maeW 
tmth in the assertion, and that Rory was about to lose his newly-acquired la»* 
rd0r which they had been flourishing in the teeth of Regan's party vrith thadt 
sort of second-hand triumph people always indidge in when some ^^ oock of tlM- 
w«dk" has been well plucked. The^jr feared the moment waa come which should 
11^ them of the opportunity of saying, *' Fhoo ! Regan indeed ! Arxah, save 
Rory O'More leathered him !" 

I will not attempt to describe a boxing-mateh : it has been often better dona 
than I could do it ; and the better it has been done,, the more I have always 
wished it had been left ondone. The public have had enough of entertainaient 
in that line ; and I have sometimes thought that aa in cookery-books they gi«ar 
y<m a sort of diagram setting forth the variona good things constituting a ^uit^. 
you may lay down a plan, making a glorious set-out— or one should rather stf, 
a M^to, to tickle the palate of a gourmand in the Fancy line. What a bill af 
fiue migb^ be produced with a little KibbiBg.upof thamamiij^l Al>*.vtttt«% 
li«N gpe»for a oatalogpe of items:: 
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Breadbaska. 

Buttock. 

Cr^Mtnon, 

Fowl. 

Game ; — in high condition. 
^ Pepper. 

Pickles. l; 

; So much might content a Glutton. Then if you want to he groggy, there»a a. 

Bottlehdder and 

Claret. 
What more need you wish '? — ao, make out the fight to please yourself. OF 
^ the result, all need he said is, that Regan was savage, and Rory, knowing the 
power of his adversary, cautious. This, and his activity, did wonders for him ], 
anj^after some furious hitting from Regan, which Rory sometimes guarded and 
sometimes broke away beyond reach of, Regan began to breathe hard, of whick 
our hero took advantage ; the tide soon turned in his favor j and, doubtless, the 
conscience of either ot the combatants had no insignificant influence upon th& 
fight. The ultimate consequence, however, was, that Rory again triumphed 
over his malignant adversary ] and a sullen silence on the part of a disappomted. 
few, with a hearty shout from the exulting many, declared that Regan had. 
given in, and Rory OMore was the victor. 






CHAPTER XXIII. 

OONTAININO DS LACT^S LETTER— CONTRASTING THE CONDITIONS OF IRELAMJ) ANI» 

ENGLAND. 

; " Look here, upon this plctaie^-Hiiid on this.'' 

The glorious news to Britain of the victory of the 11th of October had novr 

?)read rejoicing over England, but caused achiftg to many a heart in Ireland, 
he Texel fleet was conquered, and its admiral a prisoner in England. No' 
more chance of aid might be looked for from that quarter, and for a short time^ 
the hopes of the United Irishmen were blighted. 

But in a few days, other news arrived to temper the severity of this blow to 
their designs, and made them yet more confident of assistance from France. 

Other triumphs than Duncan^s ftled the ear of Europe ; for just now the 
rapid and brilhant succession of Buonaparte^s victories in Italy more than out- 
weighed the naval conquest of Duncan, and Austria saw, one after another, her 
experienced generals beaten by the young CorsiCan, and her veteran armies 
overwhelmed by the raw levies of impetuous France. The 18th of October 
witnessed the failure of the Bourbon plot in the assemblies of Paris ; the Clichy 
Club was suppressed : Pichegru and Carnot fled ; the republic again triumphed 
(^rer the attempts of the Royalists, and was once more secure under a new Di- 
rectory. Austria was forced to sign a peace dictated by the enemy, and France 
was more free than ever to pursue her hostility against England. Then came 
that tremendous assembling of her victorious troops, which soon after were 
gathered on her northern shore, under the denomination of the " Army of Eng- 
land f^ and then was threatened the memorable ^^ invasion^ that occupied lol 
the attention of Great Britain. 

This was the period of all others most favorable to the views of the Irish re- 
publican party, and De Lacy, seizing the occasion, despatched a letter to Franoet 
urging immeuiate aid to Ireland, which was ripe for revolt. 

His report ran as follows : 

** My last letter was vrritten against the grain : I had to tell of many unex- 
pected truths, evincing England^s security : but now my words flow !rom my 
beart, and I say, Strike for Ireland, and it wiU be an easy victory. Here al| 
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IB ripe for reTolution. The besotted and crael intolerance of the party in 
power, and the deplorable wretohedness and long*Buffering of the neglected anci 
oppressed people, cannot go any further. 

" The former cannot be greater tyrants, nor the latter greater slaves ; th« 
one party cannot add ^eater weignt to iheir chain, nor the other eyer have 
greater cause to wish it broken. Come, then, and strike the manacles fron& 
the bondsmen ! 

" This is indeed the land of misery and misrule ! How the sister island, a» 
she is called, of Great Britain can lie in so degraded a state, while England 
reyels in prosperity, is one of those enigmas w^ch baffles all attempt at solu- 
tion. In contrast to the state of England, listen to a rough sketch of the con- 
dition of this loyely but wretched country. 

" One striking cQfference betwisen the two islands is, that while in England 
society consists of many erades, sinking slightly the one beneath the other, but 
presenting no startling difference in the descent ; in Ireland there are but two 
— the upper and the lower. There is a sort of Inongrel middle rank, but con- 
asting of too few to constitute anything like a cla^ in comparison with the 
others. In England there are many degrees between the peer and the pea- 
sant ; — ^but not so here : the cementing portions of society are wanting ; the 
wholesome links that bind it together exist not here ; in short, Ireland may be 
comprised under two great heads, — those who inflict, and those who suffer. 

" in Ireland the aristocracy seem to liye wholly for themselves : the poor 
they seem to consider utterly unworthy of beinjg thought of. Look at the Eng- 
Hsh tenantry, — lived amonest by theif landlords, and their comforts cared for ^ 
while the poor Irish are lett to take what care they can of themselves. If the 
fever visits an English village, there is the manor-house to apply to, whence the 
hand of affluence can be stretched forth to afford the comforts which the hour 
of sickness demands. If the typhus rage in Ireland, there is not for miles, per- 
haps, the hall of a proprietor to look to ; and where there is, it is vacant ; grasa 
grows before its doors, and closed shutters say to the destitute, *■ No help have 
you here. My lord spends elsewhere the gold you have paid to his agent, and 
his wine-cellar is not to be invaded by a pauper.' His claret flows freely 
amidst the laugh of revelry, but may not retard the expiring sigh of some dy- 
ing father of a helpless offering. *■ Drain- the cask dry for riot? cries the bac- 
chanal, '• and let the call of charity be echoed back by the empty barrel !* 

^'What can such a landlord hope from his neglected serf f Is it to be ex- 
pected that his name will be heard with blessings, and his person looked upon 
with attachment, or that the wholesome link between landlord and tenant can 
exist under such a state of things ? No : they are not beings of the same com- 
munity — man and the beast of the field are not more distinct than these two 
classes of people, and the time will come when the Irish landlord shall bitter- 
ly lament uiat the only bond which held the peasant to his master was his chain. 

" Be it yours to hasten this epoch, for all is ripe for chanee, because any 
change must be better for them -^ at least, no change can m^e them worse. 
Therefore are they brands ready for the lighting. 

" I told you of the comforts of a village m England. What is such a thing- 
in Ireland? — an irregular jumble of mud-hovels, whose thatch has been so long^ 
without repair, that its decomposition produces vegetation ; and you may see 
ragged cocks and hens feeding on the roof 3 a pig wallows on a dunghill l>efore^ 
the door, (lucky when they have one !) until a starved cur, roused by some 
half (or whole) nak^ children, disturbs him from his place of enioyment, and 
drives him for shelter into the house, whose mistress protects ^ the gintlemai^ 
that pays the rint.' I heard the saying of a * fool,' or * nath'ral,' as they call 
the iaiot in this country, which amused me much for its graphic truth ; his. 
definition of a village was admirably given in four words,—* Pigs, dogs, dung- 
hills, and blackguards !' 

" The hovels of the Irish peasantry 4ire not by any means S6 gjood as the stablea 
of their masters' horses. The lord of the soil would not let his hunter sleep in 
the wzetched place he suffers hi» tenantry to dwell in, and for which he receives 
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tivT6irt ikkikmmfiMtmhot kisiuMtefoiiiett. Vk^domhe-WMk tolvsUer &ar 
oondition ] and if a murmur of discontent eacmpS' theu ill-usod- peofle^ ih&^ 
aM branded -widi the fottlest oames, end the guilty party seeliBr. by heaping 
airase and calumny on those whom he injures, to justify the oonduct wliickhaa 
pftedaced the very state of things of wbioh he comphiins. 

** I spoke of the English peasant children playing at cricket, and remarked' 
that the peasantry must be m a state of comfort who £an afford to buy the ma- 
terials of play for their ofspring. What is the Irish game amongst the chil- 
dam ?— an imitation of the manly esercise of burling, which they call ^ com^ 
m<m8 ;' this is nothing more than driving a stone before them with a crooked 
stick, which is cut from any hedge that may afford it. The English diildxea; 
tiok off their clothes to play ; not so the Irish, and for tbe best reason in the 
nMrid — ^because they had no clothes to take off; they are nearly all in a state 
of nudity, and even when not quite uncovered, their wretched rags are^aSmost 
worse than nakedness. 

** It is impossible to conceive human nature redueed to so ^ata state of 
privation in every way, as it is here ; and even under all this privation they ase 
pMrry, and I venly believe would be content, only they are goaded by insi^ 
aid oppression into the bargain. The most active of their persecutors afe tba 
mongrel middle clan to whom I have alluded :— Squireens they are eaQed bj 
{lia:pec^e. These fellows hav^e not an idea beyond a dog, a gun, a horse, and 
tlie pleasures of the table. They are generally the descendants of Cromwdl's 
OF William^s troopeFs, and of coune are the hercest upholders of the aseen- 
dMcy which gives tdiem all they have, But they are not even content witlt 
tkiK; tliey must rbvile and malign the people whom tJbeir forefathera despoiled. 
TSkKif are the toad^'oaten of those in power, to whom they bow, and frfon whont 
iar<<reiuni ihey get the rofbse <tf the sops of whi<di the ascendant painty hava^^ 



** From this clasa are all the minor £ry of government oflcers selected^ and 
ia»tiieip handis is the magistraoy throu^dut the country vested. The oons^ 
qpenoe i% that the people have not the shadovr of Justice to didter umdeiv 
nmoh less her shield; the law of the land (so called), as it is administered hf 
iltti partisan magistracy, is mot the wiw man's frieisd, but bis foe. So iSkef 
are all ready to upset such a'State of things as soon as they can. Do &«t ^ 
laf this epoch : I repeat it, — strike now, asnd Ireland shall lie fr^ee. 

*^TlvB»e is everything ready to aid in this enterprise. In the north, the qip- 
gmBMtkni is'extmive, and arms and ammttnition prepared ; and it ia tlMn^ 
aarTcoe has recommended,. I would advise the descent to be made. 

^ The nndiaad counties have a tolerably well-organised union also, and ft 
lwwa|ttead to the west. It is where I am at present, in the south, tbat tEexv- 
isdees of preparation for revolt ; bat tlie ^rit to be free is everywhere, and' 
thMV aieall'ready to rise the moment they have a force of disciplined ttoagtt 
kined) te form a nucleus round whicb they may gather. 

" Some time it vrill take, of oourse, to make them good soldiers; but Che^i 
saw very quick, and in a oavse in which their hearts lay^ would soon make 
smnlabie tixx^. The great requisites for a soldier they possess in a super-emii- 
iMrt degree, — long endurance of fatigue and fasting, — iod courage not to be 
snpassed by any nation under heaven. 

*^ In short, never was there a country more ready foir revolution, nor slofe 
aiwding it; Everything is antagonized, everything in extremes : it is waste oc 
wesit, raiment at rags, feasting or starvation. There is no middle to anything. 
Tbe very cdiumn of society is broken — ^the capital and base alone remam ; the 
lEfcaftis shattered, and the two eistremes are in ruinous separation. 

** If anything vrere wanting to coifaiplete this fearful state of things, it is thia : 
— ^with these two parties religion is a badge, and not a blessing ; and they make 
iheb creeds, which piralesa peace, a war-cry." 

This letter De Lacy forwarded te France ; and about a f<»rtnight afterwards,! he 
liMsel^ made a visit to Dublin,- to consult vrith tlie chiefs of the revolutionary 
party on the necessity of having the organization in a state of readiness for so- 
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opwtJSaa wink the force £rom Frsnee^.^rfocL he dodbtidr.<Bi;ikiinir wurfi 
luwten. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

SHOWING HOW 1. CaMTLCBf AN MIGHT NOT ORESflP HIMtXLF AS' HK 9UBUSD nOLXIt 

TSARS AGO, JN IRELAND. 

" Sure, there's some wonder In tH^ handkerchief.^ 

^ OtMlb. 

For the wesring of the greeny 
Fur the wearing of the green, 
Tb a poor distressed country for wearing of the greed ! 

MMwml StaUiA . 

On communicating with the Central Committee in Dublin, Defliiaoj found lA 
WBs in readiness to 6o-operate with a force landing from France. But ■aft> 
gaine as were their expectations of aid from the republic, their disappofaift* 
ments had been so frequent, that, after some time had elapsed, they urg9d Dt^ 
Laoy to present himself in person to the Directory, and urge an immediate 
moyement in their favor. ^^ Impatience," siud thej^ ^' begins to manifest itwlC^ 
in: some ; despair in others \ ana action becomes necessary. How many oppor- 
tunities have been frustrated ! — While there was mutiny to a fear&il eztoAt- a 
t&e English nayy, our friends in the Texel could not give ua aid, and thus •»- 
fayorabie occasion was- lost ; and now, when the recent yiotorios and gloriofm 
peace France has achieved, leave her free for action^-now i» the- time to eriy^ 
plia Britain I Should iiiis moment be dlowed to pa8a> we may never find ai^ 
other.*' 

Thus urged, De Lacy determined on actine in accordancas with the views «f 
iite leading members of the United men, and returned to the South,, to m»Wr 
the necessary arrangements with De Welskein for hia being conveyed to Fraiaot. 

During De Lacy^s absence, the circumstances of the immediate regi^a of oar 
•iory were ripening into more serious action. ^ The plot was thickening,*' n 
the romance readers say, and Rory was getting more and mmre into hot'vratar* 

The affair of the guard-room, and Yor private interview with the colonel,, lud 
spread amongst Resan^s set : and however De Wel^ein was answered hm 
Lacy upon every charge he could bring against O'Move, it was not suoL 
easy matter to silence the mimnurs of a parcel of prejudiced ruffians^. Wh 
peraoni^ dislike of our hero (because he was not of their set, and bad thxaahedlr 
ikeir leader) rendered them impervious to eveiy particle of evidsnoe whisk 
the J did not cAoos^ to believe. 

At this time, too„ they dreaded the wproaehing. trial of Darby Daly, tie* 
nttuh who had been arrested the same night as^ Rory. He wM not. only a iini»p 
g)er, but a United man ; and they feared, in case of a conviction, that hem^Et 
** blab,'' to save himself. So, to prevent such a disagreeable rssultr and as Ifcha • 
uil where he was confined was too strong to a^put any hope of esoi^r it^was* 
aetermined that the awkward circumstances likely to result from a tnal should 
be avoided, by nutting the prosecutor and principal vritness out of the way. 

This was no less a person than '* The Collector," Serubbs : and how hs waa^ 
to be disposed of^ was matter of consultation with De Welskein's part^^ who^ 
being all liable to implication in the smuggling afiair, were equally amdoua to- 
get rid of the collector. Now, " Soldering Sobmon," beinc a long-headed, old 
fellow, and interested in the success of the smuggling, might help them in the 
matter; and as there waa an appointment made & the following Sundaj, 
when a certain "jollification,'' was to be held, at which most of the "set" wars, 
to be present, it was agreed to postpone the consideration of the collsctoi*s&ie 
unlfl that day, when the tinker might asnst in their councils. 
' tn the meantime, De Lacy sought De Welskein, who promised to bs nafe 
to sail for France within the ensaiag week. De Ias^ urgsdan eadliftrdsfM^ 
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vre; Imt as the amiiggler said his logger would not be off the ooMt nnUl that 
time, his embarkation was of necesntjr debiTed. 

Bat an event soon took place, which might have terminated &ta]ly to Do 
Lacy, and prevented any ratnre voyages he projected. He had been in the 
neighboring village, and was about to return, when a troop of yeomanry caval- 
xy rode in and haHed half-way up the street, oppomte to M'Garry's, the apothe- 
cary's, at whose shop the post-office was estabushed. The troop had been un- 
der the inspection of the district general that daj, and was then retumin^i 
when Solomon Slink, Esq., of Slinkstown, captain of the corps, halted his 
troop, as already stated, to inquir^at the post-office if there were any letters 
for mm. The captain was a violAt person in his politics ; one of those with 
whom it is not enough to support their own opinions, but to knock doum those 
^everybody who thmks differently from themselves ; and in those days, when 
on the rade of authority so much could be done with impunity, such a person 
was prone to c^mit outrage on very trivial grounds. 

It so happenia, that as he rode up to M^Garry^s shop, Qe Lacy was about to 
leave it, and was just upon the threshold as the captain was goine to ask for 
his letters ; but his eye was attracted by the green handkerchief which De 
Lacy wore, which, being the national color of Ireland, was offensive to the si^ht 
of moee who loved oppression better than their country ] and so the captain, 
being at the head of nis corps, thought he could exercise a bit of loyal tyranny 
with safety. 

Casting a ferocious look upon De lAcy, he said in the most offensive manner, 
" Why do you wear that green handkerchief?" 

De Lacy was taken by surprise at the extraordinary insolence of the man, 
and the ultra intolerance that would interfere with the private right of dress- 
I ing as one pleased. Before he could answer, the question was repeated with 
;. increased offensivenesss. 

>, " I believe, sir," said De Lacy, " I have as good a right to wear a handker- 
* 'chief as you." 

\^ " Not a green one," said the captun. 
^ " I'm not aware of any law agamst wearing green, sir," said De Lacy. 

" rU show you law for if!" said the other. " Take it off, sir !" 

** I shall do no such thing, rir." 

«* Won't you ? Then if you don't I vrill T 

*' That you may do if you like, sir/' said De Lacy, folding his arms and 
dravring himself up to his full height. 

The captain pressed his spurs to his horse's side, and plunging mdely upon 
De Lacy, he laid his hand upon the tie of his handkerchief, which he dragged 
from his neck and flung upon the ground, saying, ** There's your d — d rebel 
green for you !" 

De Lacy grew as pale and cold, and /rm too, as marble, at the brutal affront, 
and said to the yeomanry hero, with a tone of chilling mockery in his voice — 

"Thank you (-—And now, sir, after your polite attention to my toilet, may 
I beg the favor of your dismounting and walking into the fields with me ? I 
see your holsters are provided with pistols, and two of your own gentlemen can 
arrange our ground." 

" Arrange your grandmother?" said the polished captain. " Fight a rebel 
Indeed ! I'd see you d— d first !" 

** Then, sir," said De Lacy, " at the head of your ovm corps, I tell you you're. 
. a coward." 

Captain Slink half drew his sword ; but his arm was arrested by the protes- 
tant clergyman of the parish, who fortunately was beside him, or perhaps De 
Lacy's life might have paid the forfeit of his temerity, in daring to object to 
this loyal aggression, and fling back insult for insult. 

Having thus defied the captain without producing the desired result, De Lacy 
turned on his heel, and left him boiling with indignation at the epithet thM 
had been flung in his teeth. 

** Does any one know who the rascal is 1" aaid he. 
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" I blow where the fellow yyes,'' said the colleotor, who, as well as Sweenj, 
was one of the oorpe. 

The captain having received his letters from the post-office, the troop was 
agaitk put in motion : and on the road a long conversation took place between 
Scrubbs, Sweeny and the commander, relative to De Lacy, on wnom they had 
always looked with a suspicious eye, and after whom they thought it necessary 
some inquiry should be made. " Never fear,^* said the captain : " Til have a 
sharp eye on the chap.^* 

Wnile the lord of Slinkstown that evening was drinkine his claret, he w]^ 
serioosly considering a letter he had just received, in which there was a pas- 
sage arrested his attention, in connexion with the occurrence between him and 
De Lacy that day. It mentioned fears being entertained amongst the well-af- 
fected to the government, that emissaries from France were at work in Ireland ; 
and the writer (who was an official in Dublin Castle) had heard some rumors 
of ^ suspicious person having been lately seen leaving Dublin in one of the 
Southern coaches ; and recommending to the captain vigilance about his dis- 
trict, in case questionable people might be observed. 

At this period, though government had not any tangible evidence to go upon 
to prove a conspiracy, yet their fears were awake upon the subject ; and some 
arrests had been made on mere suspicion, even at this time, and their spiea 
were on the alert in all quarters. 

It will not, under these circumstances, be wondered at that the captain de- 
termined to see more about De Lacy, against whom not only his loyalty ureed 
him to be hostile, but the insult which had been cast upon him so publidy : 
he therefore ordered a muster of the corps for the next day, and determined 
on arresting De Lacy. 

That young gentleman pursued his road homewards after leaving the village, 
muttering desperate speeches all the way, and longing in his inmost soul to 
have a shot at the captain ', but as that was clearly out of the question, he was 
obliged to be satisfied with calling him fifty thousand ''ruffians" and "poltroons." 
This relieved his mind considerably ; and after swearing over about a mile of 
ground, he began to think that, after what had taken plaee, it was just as well 
he was leaving the country, where to have remained without eettmg " satis- 
faction ^ would have " stuck in his gizard,^' as Lord ChesterfiekL says ; so he 
was all impatience for getting to France, to hurry the expedition, that he might 
return and wreak his vengeance on all the yeomanry in Ireland for the insult 
he had received from the bully captain. ^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SHOWING HOW A PASS MAY DEFEND A SOLDIER, AS WELL AS A SOLDIER DEFEND A 
PASS ; AND HOW A MAN IN AUTHORITY MAY ORDER SABRES FOR ONE WITHOUT 
ADMIRING PISTOLS FOR TWO. 

The momine after this untoward occurrence, De Welskein and De Laoy 
were in consultation in Rory O'More's cottage upon theprojected trip to 
France. The smuggler anticipated that the Monday or Tuesday following 
would see the lugger upon the coast, and he appointed a place where De Lacy 
should be in rea£neBS to embark. Before they had finished their conference, 




Sweeny. 

Scrubbs never had foreiven De Lacy the liberal sentiments he expressed on 
the coach the day of his journey downwards ; and Sweeny, whose indignation 
was great against Rory for the alteration of the tombstone, had a misgiving 
that this mysterious stranger had something to do with turning a loyal Protes* 
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teat into ndioule. Therefove both these j^ontleixiwv ind^^pfflientlyrf their 
•Aattj to ^eir capta^in axid the good of the states were yerj wiULo^ to jplnJAji 
domioiliary visit to Rorj 0*Morei and axseet his friend. 

"Tke moment De Lacy saw the yeomanrj, he cfdcolaited some mischief ipas. in 
iflie wind j and feeling that the presence of a foreigner under existing .oircxiatt- 
ftamoes would bear an unfavorable interpretation against Jum, ihe opened U» 
iftoor 'to .call for Rory, who, being always on the alert in cases of emei^gencj^Jiad 
1^ hand already upon the latch to warn De Lacy of the Ai^roaioh of the mofsi 
mon. 

"^ He must D0t be. seen,** seid Be I^acy, pointing to De Welskdoi. " Cm iw 
'him«»» 



•«<'ln a jifey," said Rory. ''"Make haste, von sowl !^' said he to the Fjeuilt- 
sm 'j ^^ conie slon^ here 1^** and he pulled &e smuggler across the floor .of ijie 
Mtefaen/to w'here, m a recess beside the fire-plaoe, a kish used for holdiogterf 
]||pQd ; «nd Rory in An instant emptying the turf fi^om the basket) Jftidi " Ijpm 
'^th jOQ, Divilskia, my darlin\— -down un your marrow-bones I" • ^ 

The Frenchman, tiiough he did not understand his langu^, conq^rehenjliid 
liiB meaning, and drom)ing on his knees, Rory inverted w» kish japoniwaiMl 
^eereced him completely. 

W'hile all Ihis was doiiig inside the house, the captain had his plana to pnl 
'1b. practice outside : he completely surrounded . the cottage with his men to 
prevent an escape, and then he swaggered into the house with his swozd idat- 
Isring st'his heels, followed by Sweeny and Scrubbs. 

DeXaoy, apprehending that the women might be alarmed and their agita^on 
Ia productive of mischief, came forward to meet the captain and his supporters 
at once, "that his presence might coll off their attention from the widow and 
her daughter. Before they wbo came to seek him had time to ask a question, 
De Lacy said, " I rather think the honor of this visit is meant for me." 

The captain at the first glance did not recognize him, for De Lacy had a 
idlressing-gown on him at the time, as his coat had been wetted through that 
morning by a heavy shower of rain, and was hanging to dry at that moment 
3beiiore^ the kitchen fire ; but on a second look the yeomanry hero perceived it 
iras his man, and said, " Yes, you are the person I wajot." 

De Lacy, pointing politely to the door of his bed-room, whence he had istop- 
jed, said, " Will you do me favor to go into my room *?" 

"•* Go on," said the captain ; " we'll follow you^" 

De Lacy, bowing courteously, and still pointing fco the door, said, " After yoia, 
if you please." And there was that influence in his manner which an air of 
politeness always bestows, that even the brutality of the squireen captain was 
not insensible to its power, and he and his satelhtes entered the room, followed 
by De Lacy, who closed the door. 

" Gentlemen, pray be seated," continued he. 

" There's no necessity, — our business here is very shact." 

'•*f!fay I beg to know what is our business, sir V^ 

''''That's just the question I was going to ask ypu. — ^I want .to know ;vho and 
what you are, and where you come from ?" 

" I have yet to learn, sir, what authorityj-ou have for asking snch,a.q«e9toi.** 

•**'That'8 iclways the answer people make who oanlt givn a .good accomxi of 
i|H»mselyee.'' 

:At this moment the door was opened, and Rorw, putting in hiahQad, flijKid»'" I 



*^f ^y^'^'* P*^'^*^^^' ^i'^j-^^^re's your coat:" jaad De Lacy s«win theenicessMon 
<#fb]S eye that he had some meaning in his intrusion; — so going .to.l£te dAor, 
%e received the garment from Rory, who said in a whisper h» Jhe bAOdodi^ to 
^tim, " ThejKiss is in the pocket." 

'De'Lacy caught Rory^s idea on the instant, and begging pardon of .his mi- 
ters, he threw q£ his dressing-gown and resumed his <»>at. 

*^e moment that Rory had seen the captain enter the house, the thd^t 
T^tm^ him of the colonel's pass bein^ made an instrument of safety to J)e Istfy, 
4Kft how to put H into his possession was the i^estion. Just thexi his 4eye 
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«Biigbttbe coot liaDging before the fire| aad to gcttttepassfirom tbsbox,' 






iiiH parmLiit, was the work of am 
ifi Lacy felt for the pasa, and when liis tiiigrsre touched the preciouB slip of 

epe^, be knew he po.-iseaaud a talisman to piii-Hlyzo the attempt made agiuflilt 
m; — «o, assuming the most perfect composure, he muttereil some commoa- 
) apology about his being found in diHliabiiie, oral again raque&tcd his via- 
to be aeaCed. 

fou seem to take tbia vary easy, hit," oaid the Ci^ilarn ; " but it won't dq, 
— I aireat you, rir ;'' — and he wae advancing upnn De Lacy, who tetirod rapidly 
& few paces, and seining friim a corner cupboard a case of pistols, he presented 
tham qpon hie would'be eapbti;, and £aid, " Dare to hiy a lund opon me and 
yon are a dead man !" 

The oaptsin paused, but s^d to Scrubls and I^weenv, " Advams and Mna 

Bat Sonibba and Sweeny 'lodked .at De Xac/h pistols, mid then at eacholber, 
and Memed b> have no freater stomach for bcinc shot Ihan their oommander. 

"Doirt be rash, gentTemeo," siud De Lacy : though indeed there seemed qa 
;PMt naoeseity for Iub oaution, fcom J,hji moqient hl'jjiiatob made their ^peor- 
'MBCe. He laid down one of his weapons, anfi putiting hiH 'band into his-poout, 
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drew forth the rasa, which he presented to the captain^ Baying, <' f eappoM, 
sir, you know wnat that is V 

The captain was thonderstmck. 

«< What have you to say fpr yourself now, sir ?" said De laoy, with cutting 
severity in his voice. 

** Is that his writine V* said Slink, showing the pass to Scrubbs, who, he 
knew, was familiar wim the character. 

Scrubbs answered in the affirmative. 

The captain handed back the pass, and mumbled some lame apology, in 
which, "very sorry," — "a thousand pardons,** — "suspicious appearances,*' — 
'* strange times," &c., &c., were huddled together; — "but how could he 
know r 

" You had better wait until you do know, next tim6, nr,** said De Laoy, 
<* and not pull neckcloths from unoffending persons for the future." 

" For the occurrence of yesterday, I beg to offer you — ^ # . 

" Fray say no more on that subject, sir. You affronted me, and 1 insulted 
you : if you are content, / am." 

Captam Slink protested he was delighted to find he had been mistaken, and 
eould not think of harborine any resentment against a loyal gentleman ; that 
he never was more surprised in his life, — " he could not comprehend." 

" I dare say, sir, there are many things above your comprehension,** said De 
Laoy 3 " but, as a word of partine advice, I recommend you in future to abstain 
frtwi aggressions on better men uian yourself." 

" SirTl don- 1 see,'* said the captain, " why you should insinuate—** 

" If you don*t like what I say, sir,** said De Lacy, " there's a fair ground at 
the back of the house; and here's a case of pistols.** 

" By no means, sir,*' said the captain : •" I didn*t mean that ; these are not 
times when loyal men should quarrel among themselves," &c., &c. In short, the 
bully backed out. 

Scrubbs and Sweeny were mute witnesses of this seene, which was equally 
astounding to them as to their commander ; but just before leaving the room. 
Sweeny ventured to say in the most obsequious manner to De Lacy, (for the 
moment he showed the colonel's pass, his tone overawed the whole three,) that 
he begged to ask him what his opinion was of Rory O'More. 

" He is as worthy of trust as I am,** said De Lacv. 

" He has your confidence, then, sir ?** said Scrubbs. 

*• Most implicitly, sir,'* said De Lacy. 

Captain Sunk in the meantime had made his exit, as Rroy said, " like a dog 
without his tail ;'* and as soon as Scrubbs and Sweeny were in their saddles, he 
went to the right-about, rather crestfallen at his two svhs having witnessed his 
poltroonery in shying De Lacy's invitation to " pistols for two.** 

When the corps was fairly gone, Rory lifted the kish under which De Wel- 
ekein was concealed, who emerged from his wicker ambush covered with the 
dust of the turf and cutting a comical fisure. As he shook himself and slapped 
the particles of peat from his person, ne grimaced, and ejaculated " Sucre/" 
continually, and seemed little satisfied with the place which had been selected 
for his retreat ; but Rory assured him, as he helped him to clean himself, that 
he had increased his consequence by the transaction. 

" How is dat V said the Frenchman. 

" Sure I made you a gintleman av the turf!" said Rory. 

" Rory,'* said De Laoy, " you are a capital fellow ; — give me your hand ! — 
Your presence of mind on tms occasion has saved us all.** 

" Oh, thin, if Scrubbs only knew how I came by the same pass !" said Rory. 
" Faix, it's his own darlin* rib that saved all the l>ones in our skins this day.*' 

** It's your ready wit we mar thank,*' said De Lacy. 

" I beg your pardon,** said Rory. " It isnt't my head but Scrubb's, you're be- 
howlden to." 

<« One thing is clear, howeyer," said De Laoy : " I muni't stay here any 
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longer. . Should the afiSur of the pass get wind, they would be buck on us im- 
mcaiately.** 

" Thrue enough," said Rory. *' I thought so myself; but I didn't like to say 
it first;— it would look like wishing to get rid of you." 

" Don't think so unworthily of me, Rory," said De Lacy, " as to suppose I 
* fcould ever believe an unsencrous sentiment might find a place in your heart.'* 
A council was now held between the parties as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing. It was agreed that De Lacy should proceed to the coast without delay ; 
and this being decided on, he set about making his arrangements at once. Any 
English books he had, he set apart as a present for Mary ; and calling her to 
his room, he begged her acceptance of them as a small testimonial of his sense 
of her care and attention during his dangerous illness. Poor Mary was quite 
overcome with this proof of his respect for her ; — that she should have his books, 
-— /^ scholar's books. It made her proud ; but her pride was mingled with sor- 
row, that they were going to lose the society of this cultivated person, whose 
presence in their cottage they looked upon as an honor, and whose courteouB 
manners had won him their affection. 

" Sure, it's sorry we are you're goin', sir," said Mary. 
" I regret it myself, Mary,'' said De Lacy ; " I have found more pure and dis- 
interested kindness under this roof than ever I met before, or may ever meet 
4igain in this wide world, and I never shall forget it ; and when I come back to 
Ireland, which I trust will be soon, I shall not be long in the country without 
coming to see you all. Take these few books, Mary ; your name is written in 
^em with my own hand." 

With these words, he gave the books to the girl, who was so touched by this 
last little mark of attention that she could not speak, and on receiving the pre- 
iient, a mute courtesy was all she returned, as she held down her head to hide 
4;he tears that were coming thick and fast ; and before she reached the door, 
De Lacy heard her sobbing. 

" Kind and sensitive people !" said he. 

To the Widow O'More he begged in the most delicate manner to offer some 
^old, for all,the trouble and expense he had caused ; but she would not listen 
to such a proposition. In vain he urged the propriety and justice of it — ^the 
-widow was inexorable. 

" Sure, sir, a gintleman, as you ure ; — and it is the rale gintleman you are, 
for it is the civil word and the kind word is always, and ever was, readiest with . 
jou ; — I say, a gintleman to live undher our humble roof, and be content vfith. 
our humble ways, and never complain, — sure it is an honor you done us, an<^ 
;you wouldn't think of affronting us now !" 

"»» Not for the world, my dear Mrs. O'More ;" and De Lacy took her hand and - 
«hook it warmly. ** But — ^ 

" Don't say a word more, sir ; sure you said dear Mrs. O'More to me, as if I 

WBS a lady ; and to have that said to me. by you, sir, — sure it's more than I de- 

«arve if I done twice as much for you ; sure that's prouder return to me than 

*11 the goold I could tell : and God speed you wherever you go, and send yon 

safe ! and maybe we'll see you again," — and she paused as she added — " or 

maybe we won't; they're quare times, and sore times." Here she closed the 

•door. " Don't think me impident, sir, nor prying, nor meddling ; but sure I 

«an't help seein* what I see ; — ifs comin\—it's comin\—aad it'll be the sore day 

for poor Ireland! But, sure, if it's God's will, his blessed will must be done ! 

Ana there's my darlin' boy, my Rory, and he in»the thick of it ! and who knovro 

but his precious life — and sure my own heart's blood is not as precious '. — Oh, 

God ! Oh, God !" 

De Lacy spoke soothingly to her and attempted to calm her. 

" Don't think me foolish, sir ;— don'.t,— I'm done now ; only I know of coorse 
it must be. 
in him too 

"kept oStfidt things _ ^ . . i. i . 

manly part, and why wouldn't he be a man, though the poor mother's heart 
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nitfr fewr* Aitd I kno^yon are great with Bim, sir ; not thai 

you— don't think the like,— Rory would be jist the same if he never let tijeB:on 
yott f and I'm proud in my poor thremblitf heart to think that ay boy .ia wat»- 
thy of that depindence.'' 

*« He's a ndble fellow !** said De Laov. ' 

''God bless you for the words !" said she, weeping with contending emotiomi. 
•* And you'll be at the head av it, I know : and it's the brave and bowld leader 
you'll be, /or you^re a gintleman. And it's to France you're goin' j—isn't it to 

t'ranoe I" , ^ ^ ,. .^ 

**It is." swd De Lacy, who could not at that moment have refused her im 

ddepest confidence. 
« And will they come soon ?" said she eagerly. 
** I hope 80," said he. 
**0h, 1 wish it was over ! I wish it was over ! for my heart thremblMlior JDf 

boy." 
"Peajp not," said De Lacy, " the truly brave are in less danger than tiia o«iir- 

ard." 

" Plaze God ! plaze God !" said the mother. 

*• I hope soon to be back again," said De Lacy—" and at the head of my «fO- 
n«£erB ;" added he, catching the enthusiasm of the mother, who gazed on bim 
with an excited eye that gleamed through her tears. " I go to summoA the 
vietorious troops of France to your aid, and Ireland shall soon be free !" 

lElxe enthusiastic woman sank upon her knees, and, with the eamestneSB jsH 
devotion in her manner, she said, "May the God of Heaven speed you, and watoh 
oyer you, and protect you, and guai-d you, and all them that fights in the oaxflft 
ofliie counthry !" Her lips moved for a few seconds, as if in prayer ; and mark* 




God bless you !" left him. 



CHAPTER XXYL 

A WCfWrti'tLAVEAH KSETIVG — TH£ SUDDEN APPEARANCE 07 JJS OMDOSCIXD^ 
"ttRZATENINO THE IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH OF DE WELSKXDi AllO BZB 



The Sunday arrived wbich had been appointed for the meeting of De Wel^ 
sk^ and the smugglers i^ " The Folly." 

This viras the name given to the ruins of an old, unfinished^ nxMsngmhi^ 
edbtoe, which seemed to have been begun vnthout a beginning, if one m^fifBg 
so^'imd never came to an end. Th^ name is common to such sort of abeuiwieet 
aifdf this is one of the follies not peculiar to the £merald Isle, — ^for the Mae 
tbhigs, with the same names, exist in England. 

In one of the vaults underneath the pile, the smugglers used to meetyjad 
ih^ place was peculiarlv fitted for such secret purposes, from its extreme lone- 
liness. The ruins stood in a romantic little valley, alon^ whose abrtmt decim> 
ties old thorn-trees wreathed their branches in fantastic forms, ana gave oat 
the perfume of their white blossoms when the year was young. A mftuntain 
stKam which bad its source about a mile above the valley, tumbled aboat 
ibrough the rocks of this wooded gor^e with a wildness and frdie charaote- 
ristic of its recent birth ; lower down in its course, where its banks were fairer 
and flowers were growing, it circled about in eddying pools, as if loath to Ibkw 
iber pleasant places ; and its bubbles and froth, and lingering amid beauty, r^ 
Bembled a riper age ; and at last to the plain it went. The dead level of tbs 
WOirld reduced it to a quieter pace ; and tnc rollicking stream settled down into 
a Tery smooth, deep, easy-going gentleman. 

Close beside the building, wis stream gave a spreading sweep, forming one 
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of those pools already alluded to ; it was one of the stages in the oonree of iAb- 
existoace, and posrilnj induced the projector of the Folly to pitch on this spot 
for bis praotioe, from the beauty it bestowed upon the scene. This stream, 
however, was liable to sadden and violent floodings, from its mountain birth ; 
and one of the comers of the rain gave evidence that it reached a height and 
force sufficient to wear its flood-mark on the masonry. I will not say it had 
the reputation of being haunted, but. from its loneliness, it was a place rather 
avoided. The valley, perhaps, had been always lonely, but the old Folly made 
it appear more so ; — ibr what gives so deep an aspect of desolation to any qK)i 
as tne mined and deserted tenement of man ? 

It was a lovely day in October ; the sun was bright, and the clouds, in those 
large masses indicative of the season, were changing their grand and fanlistio 
forms as they sailed across the sky before the fresh crisp breeze that rustled 
pleasantly among the trees, whose yellow leaves fell in golden showers to the 
Drisker gusts of the wind. 

A man with a dark brow, and do^vncast eyes, and heavy step, appeared od 
the edge of the hill that looked over into the valley, and paused on the summit. 
His appearance was in startling contrast to the scene around him ; for tJure 
was the brightness and loveliness of earth, while he seemed overshadowed by 
the dark and horrible passions of a nether world. — It was Regan. 

The second victory that Rory had gained over him had deepened his hatred 
of oar hero to a fearful degree ; in fact, had he dared to strike the blow, nmr- 
der "was not beyond him : but he had a coward conscience that jailed at the 
promptings of his bad heart. Still, however, he hatched minor projects of re<^ 
yenge, and thus was he employed as he stood on the acclivity above the valley. 
He was about to plunge down the side of the hill that led into the glen, wbsu 
the faint tmkling of the chapel bell from the adjacent village came ntfally w^ 
on'tiie wind, and the sound died away again. Kegan stopped as if spell-bouiia, 
and looked in the direction whence the sound proceeded. The sound to him 
WW' as a whisper to his conscience. Bad though he had become, a regidav at^ 
tendance at mass was one of the decencies of behavior he had observed, and 
to-day was the first time he had ever neglected the duty. This mi^ seem 
strange to the general reader, but to those who know ^ow scrupulously tite 
Irish peasantry attend public worship, it will not be deemed sin^lar. Agsitt: 
the-flpound flcMited by him on the breeze ; and there he stood^ listening ti^tbe 
baU as it sounded on his ear at intervals, with the shades of ccmtendin^ emo^ 
tion passing across his countenance, and seemingly in a state of utter uided«> 
sien, when a tap on the shoulder aroused bom &om his trance, and lo<Adsig 
roHttd, he saw the shacrp eyes and sinister expression of old ^lomon tlk^tiaiMr^ 
fatletied upon him. ^ 

" How many grains goes to a bushel o' whate V^ asked ;SoiaiiMm. 

•*What do you -mane ?" replied Regan. 

•<CJatft you teU me ?•* repeated the tinker. 

** How should I know V^ said Re^an sullenly. 

<( Why, you appeared to be in sitch a deep study, that 1 thought yen. 'WOr 
makin' the calcmation," said Solomon drily. 

*^ Oh, thin I wasn't,'^ said Regan with a long-drawn and heavy sigh : ** I was 
sthrivin' to remimber somethin' I forgot." 

'Agmn the chime of the bell visited his ear, and Regan's look involufttarilgr 
answered the sound. 

Tlie tinker fastened his keen eye on him, and guessing at Regan's startled 
conscience, he read his thoughts in an instant, and with a backward twitoh of 
his shrivelled thumb over his shoulder towards the village, he said, ^^ Forgot 1 
— f suppose you forgot to go to mass ! — ho, ho, ho ! What a losB yon ace to.tli9 
flock this day !— what'U Father Kinshela do without you ?" 

" None o' your humbuggin', Sol," said Regan. 

" Is it me humbug ?" said the tinker with a sneer, as if rejoicing in the power 
he oflfected to disclaim. ** Come along, man; we're late enough. Never mimi 
chapel to-day ; the chapel will wait till next Sunday. Dont yon know fiikai 
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Panch said ? — ^ Diyil may care,^ says Punch when he lost mass ; * Til be in 
time for church.'" And so saying the tinker led the way to the valley, and 
Regan followed in silence. 

Within the vaults of the Folly the smugglers were assembled for some time, 
and were sitting round a rude table formed of three or four planks laid acroas 
a couple of large stones, whereon some greybeards filled with orandy stood, one 
of which was making the circle of the board, and lowering fast in spirits while 
it raised those of the company. Standing beside a large pot, which was sus- 
pended over a turf fire, appeared De WeUkein, who was busy in cooking the 
contents of the caldron, — and amongst his various avocations it will not be 
wondered at that a Frenchman enjoyed the mysteries of the cuisine / but at the 
same flme, while he attended to his culinary cares, he took his share of the 
conversation — and the brandy also. 

" Monsieur Reggan not coame yait 1' said De Welskein. " He ^o to shappel, 
I Boopose — ^ha, ha! G — d d — n fool ! no philosophe, too fond of prieste. What 
good for prieste ? tor nussing, bote demself — to lesh ten peegs." 

" It*8 not the priest, but the parson gets the pigs,'* said one of his companions. 
** AH de sem r said De Welskein contemptuouslv, — ^' all de sem ! one prieste 
sem as Qudder prieste— all hombogue : pretty feeshe in a keetel.'' 
" A kittle o' fish you mane, I suppose.'' 
" Yais — keetle feesh— das it.-' 

Regan and Solomon now made their appearance, and were questioned as to 
the cause of their delay, for they were the last of the party. 

»* Me know ver well wisout ax,'* said De Welskein. "■ Meester Solsodder- 
man," which was his version of Sawdering Solomon, ^^ he not like to laif de 
'ouse vere he sleep las nise visows his breakfas dees morneeng — ha, ha 1" 

** Small blame to me 1" said Solomon, while the others laughed at this touch 
of De Welskein's knowledge of Solomon's character. 

*^ And for Monsieur Reggan,^' said the smuggler, *' he go to shappel and COOB 
not come before.'' 

" No, I didn't go to shappel,'*^ answered Regan. 
"He was only thinkin' of it," said Solomon. 
" Ah ! you never lovWiberts while you love the prieste." 
" Mayl)e he thinks it's betther be off wid the owld love before he's on wid 
the new," said Solomon. 

" Vouz avez raison,^ said the Frenchman triumphantly : " off wid dem, off 
wid dem all, prieste and prance ! — Bote coame — sect down ; time for see vaut 
to do vis Mister CoUectere. — Here, Darbee," said he to a red-haired rufi^n who 
was near the fire, — " here ! you wash dis paut wile me mek comeetay of poob- 
leeksefty." 

So saying, he handed his ladle to Darb^, and joined the council, who were 
already muttering amongst each other their notions of what was the best means 
of silencing the collector. 

" We must get rid of him somehow," said Regan. 
" Sartainly," said a fellow called Jack Flannerty. 
" But what's the best way av doin' it 1" asked a third. 
" Send him over the say in munseer's ship," said a fourth. 
" Ver good," said De Welskein. " He may spik mosh as he like in France! 
— ^ha, ha ! — safe 'nuff dere !" 

*' Give him a dog's knock at wanst !" said Jack Flannerty. 
" Dead men tell no tales," said Solomon sententiously, and with a diabolical 
expression about his eyes and mouth : and immediately aft^, addressing 
the man who was in charge of the boiling pot, whose attention had been at- 
tracted by the last proposition, he said, " Darby avic / mind the pot, or our 
dinner will be spylte." 

** Wash de paut, I tell you." 

" Darby-s no great cook," said Solomon : " but you know the owld saying* 
God sends mate, but the divil sends cooks." 
*^ By gar, den, me send Darbee back to him.' 
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** Afther joq is manners, sir,-* aaid Darby. 

** But,-' said Fl innerty, " what do yiz say to knockin* out his brains 1" 

" How do you know he has any 1" said Solomon. 

" He has enough to hang Darby Daly, anyhow." 

*' I don't like mardher," said Regan. y 

** Don't you 1" said Planner ty, looking at liim oontetnptuoasly, **Do you think 
he'd Aant you 1" 

" Maybe you wouldn't like to see a ghost yourself,** said Regan, who woe 
not pleased with the tone of Flannerty's address. 

"Bah ! nonstence I*' exclaimed De Welskein. 

" Dead men tell no tales," croaked Solomon again. 

" Ay, but murdher spakes out,'' said Regan : ^^ it's always discovered ono 
way or the other.'' This was the true cause of Regan's objections to ths mea- 
sure. 

" Wouldn't sendin* him over the say do as well ?" said the former proposer of 
that measure. 

"I think it would," said Regan ) " and if you'd take my advice, I know ano 
ther you'd send along wid him." 

** Who ?" was asked by all. 

** A black thraitor that'll hang every man o' us, if we don't take care.'* 

" Is it Rory O'More you mane ?'* said one. 

" How aisy you hit it," said Regan, " without my tellin* you ! — ^it's a ngn 
there's thrnth in it." 

*^ Settle one thing at a time," said Flannerty, " I know you hate Rory ; bat 
that's no rayson you're to disturb us with it always. Settle about Scrubbs first.'* 

**^(m," said the Frenchman. And it was soon decided by the majority of 
opinions, that tor transport the collector was the safest course to pursue : and 
that being agreed upon, it next became matter of consideration how he was to 
be flecured. 

In the midst of this consultation De Welskein kept a sharp eye to the fire, 
to see if Darby was minding his business. He caught him still attending more 
to the matter in debate than to the cooking. " Bete / vil you mind de pant ? 
or, by gar, you let 'im run over de vay." 

" By my sowl, it couldn't do that if it had twice as many legs," said Darby. 

^* Mr. New Jane," said Solomon to De Welskein, whose name of Eugene was 
thus Hibemicized, " will you take the collecther wid you, thin ?** 

** Ceartainlee ! you kesh him for me, and me mek gentilman of 'im — tek *im 
to traavel." 

" The pot is busy bilin',** said Darby, who wished his guard over the cuHnaij 
department to be ended. 

" Well, don't let it run over the way, avic^^ said Solomon, quizzing De Wel- 
skein. 

To the low laugh that followed, the Frenchman replied, " Vieux chaudrcnr 
fUer de campaeney you mek ghem auf me—old rog ! Sacre f tek care you get no 
dinnaire, mebbee, — how you like dat *? ha, ha !" 

De Welskein now resumed his culinary cares, and the dinner was pronounoed 
ready for discussion. No time was lost in lifting the pot from the nre ; and in 
a few minutes the dinner was placed on the board, and all were preparing to 
make a vigorous attack upon it, when Solomon said in a tone of mockery, " Oh, 
you haythens ! why thin would you begin to ate without sayin' grace ?" and 
he arose as if to give a benediction. 

** Saeri nam de diable ."' said the Frenchman ; " vant you do, you old fool !'• 

" I*m goin' to say grace," said Solomon, winkine at the rest of the party ; and 
raising his eyes, with a sanctimonious air, he said in mock solemnity, 

*< Od« word's as good as tan ; 
Leather away— aioen r* 

The Frenchn)an joined in the laugh that Solomon's old and brntal joke pro- 
dueed, and exclaimed, " Old homebogue ! satre ckaudronnier de eampagne f^ aa 
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as be attMkad^bis omn 8tew» which wm not loi^ in bdng d^nfoMa be d^-aaid the 
tahle was soon dear of evezything bat the bianaj-bottLo, which atill QOBtaniied 
to make its rounds. 

" And now, this bein* Sunday," said the tinker, " I brought, the good books 
wid me for our edification f and he pulled from his pocket a greasy pack of 
cards, whose rotfhded corners and nearly obliterated faces bore tesImxHE^ to 
the many contests in which they had been engaged. 

This movement of Solomon's was received with welcome by the whole painty, 
and a game was immediately called for. The game they played was one which 
lias long been a favorite in Ireland, and still continues to be so amongst the 
peasantry. It is called " five and ten " when played between two persons, or 
four engaged as partners ; but when a larger number is enlii>ted, it is called 
" spoil five," and a poule is played for. The same cards are influential in. both 
games, though a totally different play is required in one fx'um the other j for 
m the former, the object is to win as many tricks as you can, while in tha lat- 
ter your own hand, if not sufficiently strong to secure triumph, is always sacri- 
ficed to the common eood of " spoiling " the endeavors of a more fortunate 
holder of cards, and thereby increasing the poule : — hence its nan[i£ of ^' spoil 
five/' But in either form, this game is a great favorite with the peasantry, and 
is played by them with considerable e^l : there is a remote resemblance be- 
tween it and eca,rtiy which is much the inferior game of the two ; and though 
** spoil five '' does not bear the stamp of fashion, it requires more acut^ncw in 
playing than many other games I have seen 

" Sol, the dale is yours, — it's only fair, since you brought the cards^ n^ fe^yi" 
said Flannerty ; " so let us see who'll play. We're too many for ' five (ind ten,* 
80 we must have the ' spoil five.' There's too many of us that same to pla^.aU 
at wanst: but we must begin anyhow, and we caa change han4a:bj ttums. 
Come 3 there's Solomon, and myself, and ^" 

" —And the munseer, of course," said Kegaa, 

This proposition was not relished by the company, evidently ; fixr, the 
Frenchman's adroitness with the pack was no secret to them, and the^ very 
naturally, did not wish to engage with such an adversary, though no onie liked 
to speak out hiei objection, and the^ foreigner with great readinesa^at.i^aee ia- 
torposed his own denial to such a proposal. 

** No, no, muss not play— cars do for me whatever he please me-^^ao imjf Jton- 
n^ is not satisfy y for dough you know par/aitement I woos not, play o^itreek 
wis my frens, for dat all de same my honner woos not be happy." 

"We're much obleeged to- your honor," said Flannerty: '^to bfl.^iiie, we 
know you're a gintleman, every inch o' you." 

" Qui / OVA .'" said the French proudly. 

" Sure enough, faith," said Flannerty, '^ it is we that are the rale g it^ Hfjawn^ 
fi^r w^ ha>ve UUle worl; and a grate d4e o' pleasure. But C0me, mako.up the 
game." This was soon, done, and they commenced the play with muflh.spirit 

Now the Frenchman, in relinquishing a part in the. game, served two^pur- 
poses. In the first place, it gave his companions the notion that his own sense 
of propriety forbade his engaging in it j and in the next it left him at liberty 
to go round the board and see all the hands, and then communicate by con- 
certed signal the best play to Solomon, who was his confederate in his system 
of plunder on their associates j the old saying of "honor among thieves" 
holding as good in this instance as in most others- 

On went the game. Wlienever Solomon held a hand of sufficient force to 
need no aid, the Frenchman kept beyond reach of the gamesters, the better to 
screen his purpose; and whenever the linkers caids were so weak as to render 
finesse of no avail, he would stand behind him and say of some card that was 
played, " Ha ! dat is not good." 

" How do you know !" the tinker would cry in affected displeasure. 

" Motno ver well " 

" Not you in throth— go tache your majtainy tp mvik ducks I I know? mute o' 
spoil five' than all the Frenchmen that ever was born. Play 1" said he to bk 
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hUo«^umuMur» llilb)! the flvefingen! by dad I'm doM ! Vfta,1fyfgmtf» 
m^te, anj'how. bale, Regyin." 

The cards were distributed agaio, and Solomon faaviDg tiie soe of tRMipi^ 
pnt out a weak card from his hand to take in the tramp card in its plaoe^ w^j- 
mg, aa is cuHtomary, " [ rob," 

" Br m; rowI joa liave been doin' that ever ainoe you sat down n'most!" 
■aid Flanncrty, " I dunoa how yon conthriTe to win so often." 

_" When jou play as_ long hs I haTC played, ma bmiched, you'll not wondhor," 
Mid Solomon, very quietly taking the turncd-up trump card from its place on 
the pack. " Tliata nothia' to what [ can do. Give me a drop av brandy, mun- 
■eer, aa you're idle," 

The Frenchman liandcd him the bottle, saying at the same time, " Wat ia 
dat yon any abous nussing 1" 

"1 Bay that ia nothin' to what I can do," said SolomMt, who pat the botNe to 
hla moatb and took a copious swig. 

"Jtfa/oi .' everyting in dia world is nuaang," said the Frenchmaib— " nninng 
«t all." 

"Oh, be aiay with your lamin', miinseor," aiud Flannerty. 

"Bote I aay dat ia true.'' rf^peated the Frenchmiui ; "tdl tfasui 
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«• And am I DoOim' 1^ ad»d Solomon. 
^ NuMiDg at aUt** mid the Frencbmaii. 

** And is this nothin* t^ ^i)^ ^^ asked, holding 19 the jar of brandy. 
** Naming at all : eveTyting ia naming.'* 

The old tinker pat the jar to his muolh, and finishing the remaining writ 
that was in it. he withdrew it from his lips, mjing, *^ Well, take nothin* from 
nothio*, and nothin* remains :** and he held np the inverted bottle amid the 
laughter of his companions. 

On went the game, and the laoghing and the drinking and the cheating* 
until a dead pause was produced amongst the nmsj group by a vivid flash of 
lightfiing. followed by a loud peal of thunder, which suddenly interrupted their 
revelry. The laugh was silenced, the winning card upheld in the suspended 
hand of the eamester, and the flask arrested in its progress to the Ups of the 
bacehaoal ; looks of wonder tinged with terror were exchanged amongst the 
listeners, and while they were yet fear- bound, another flash gleamed through a 
narrow grating which admitted a small portion of light and air to the vault,, 
and its white and vivid glare made the dull red blaze of the fire they sat near 
aeem more lurid. The gang, to an imaginative mind, might have seemed like a 
troop of uoltoly spirits round a watchfirc of the nether world. 

" God be good to me !** said Regan, dropping the cards from his hand ; '-*■ did 
yd%iver see anythin'like that! TU play no more — it's not good to play on 
a Sunday ;** and he arose. 

^^ Bah ! don t be fooV said the Frenchman, who was the most unconcerned 
of the party, and who assumed to be more unconcerned than he really was ; 
*< you no philoeophe — ^tonzer and loightening is nuaang but natture. You no 
frighten at de sun, and de moon, and de star, which is natture as well as de 
tonzer : you might as well be fright for de watter you drink as de tonzer.*' 

Another tremendous peal silenced the babbling of the Frenchman, who, when 
the lessening reverberations died away, said in a very altered tone, " Dere is 
gret shange in the wedder.** 

Regan had ascended from the vault when he left his game, and on guning 
the ground story of the building, and looking forth, he beheld a great chance 
indeed from the aspect the scene had worn when he descended from the hm- 
top^ short time before. One of those sudden storms peculiar to the season had 
come on ; the heavens were dark, the forked lightning only dispelling the gloom 
with terrific and momentary brightness, the rain falling in that deluging pro- 
fuseness characteristic of such etementary commotion, and the frolic stream 
that ran through the valley becoming a raging torrent. He retmmed to his 
companions, and had scarcely descended t£e mdder which led to the vault, 
when a crash rang over the vaulted roof; there was no mistaking the sound — 
4t was evident the building had been struck by li^tning, and every one who 
yet held his cards flung them down and sprang to his feet, and looks and excla- 
mations of terror burst from the gang. 

*' Let us lave the place," said Regan : " it's onlooky.** 
1^ We're safer here than anywhere else,*' said Solomon, he and De Welskein 
being the only {Ksrsons who retained their self-possession, though the withered 
&ce of the old tinker was paler than ordinary. 

*^ Ver true, men ami,'' said the Frenchman : '< come — come round de fire, and 
tek some brandee. Gret shange in de wedder, by gar !" 

" I never seen sitch rain in all my days,** said Regan, who bore a particularly 
troubled aspect. " And to think of sitch terrible thundher bein' so late in the 
saison ! I always heerd it was onlooky to play cards on Sunday ; and I never 
missed mass before !'* 

*^Bah !'* said the Frenchman ; '* mebbee you better go to shappel now.*' 
^ " 1 wish to the Lord I heerd mass to-day 1" muttered Regan, whose snpersti- 
tious nature operated powerfully upon him. 
Another peal of thunder followed. 
" You hear that, don't you V* said Solomon. 
Regan marked himself ¥rith the sign of the cross, and muttered the fc^rmnla 
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of blaadng himself. *' Isn^t it wonderful, sitoh dreadful olaps o* thunder in 
October %'' 

" Not at all,'' said Solomon : " the heaviest thunder-storm ever was in my 
memory fell on a Christmas day." 

'^ It's rainin' as if heaven ana earth was comin' together,^' said Regan. 
'^ DonH you be 'fraid of dat," said De Welskein; *^ de 'eaven and de ert stay 
"Were day are ; — tek some brandee." 

Some sods of turf were thrown upon the fire to increase it, and the party 
stood round the hearth in silence, awed by the increasing storm and the tearfiu 
glare of the lightning ; but instead of the fire showing symptoms of reviving 
under the fuel cast upon it, a low hissing sound gave warning it was assailed 
l>y moisture, and in a few minutes the whole floor of the vault Was covered 
with water. The river had risen to a fearful height, and a rapid flooding of 
this subterranean apartment was the consequence. There was no choice left 
now, and the party simultaneously moved towards the ladder that led to tho 
^ upper part of the Folly : but a cry of horror burst from the lips of the first man 
wko gained the accustomed openmg, when he found it was completely blocked 
up by the fallen masses of the building the lightning had smitten. 

A scene of terror and confusion now arose, which no language could describe* 
Even De Welskein, though hitherto heeding not the elementary commotioDy 
was not proof against such solid evidence of it as the tons of fallen masonry 
that choked the only passage from the vault ; and Solomon shared the fear in 
common with the rest. Regan was the most furious of the set ; and while the 
amount of terror which the thunder excited only made him pray, the increase 
of it, which the horrible fate that seemed to await him produced, made him curse. 
» *• May the divil resaive you, you owld villain !" said he to Solomon ; " what 
made you bring me here at all ? I was going to mass, only for you.''* 

" Me bring you !'* said Solomon ; " no, you chicken-hearted murdherer — for 
you would be if you dar — it was the bitther hate brought you here. You kem 
to get Rory O'More onto' your sight ; but you'll get more wather than you like, 
yourself, before him, — and hell's cure to you I" 

" What for you curse 1" said De Welskein, who now thought of trying to es-> 
cape at the grated window. 

He induced them to come down the ladder, that he might rear it against the 
aperture ; and having done so, he ascended rapidly. But the grating was too 
narrow to admit a man to pass, and too strong and firm to be shaken in a 
hurry : in the meantime the water was rising fast, the men being already knee- 
deep. 

^^ Pull him down out o' that," said Regan ; ^^ and let us get up the laddher 
again to the dopr ! WeUl have room enough to stand up there, and not be 
drowned like rats. Pull him down !" 

" Silencej poltroon .'" said De Webkein. " You poor cow's-heart I Let lad- 
der 'lone ; lissen, all you, lissen !** 

He desired that the stones on which the planks had rested to form their din* 
ner-table, and -those which had served for seats also, should be rolled over near 
the wall, where, by piling them one on another, a foundation would 1)0 formed 
on which to rest one end of a plank, while the other extremity might be sup- 

Sorted higher up on the ladder ; that thus they might be preserved from 
rowning, while they could be at the same time near the window, at which 
they coiud work alternately with their knives till the iron grating was loosened, 
and their egress efieoted. 

This plan was immediately acted upon, though terror still prevailed amongst 
them. Solomon was one of the first to follow the Frenchman's advice ; and as 
he approached the table of planks, he saw the stakes of the deserted game 
lying untouched : even in such a moment the ravening^ appetite for the coin 
could not be repressed 5 — he pounced upon the money and made it his own- 
daring to play the robber even on the brink of eternity. Regan was the only 
one who peiceived him, and he had not courage enough to speak out ; but in 
his heart he wondered at and cursed the undaunted old miscreant. 
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spare in making the proposed arrangement for their safety. WlMnr i^veas 
oomlatod there was a. mpote who should ooonpjr A^ highed fmot'on the 
plank; and the terrible example of selfishness vid ruffianism esbibitedr woald 
onW disgust were it reoovded. * 

U was an awful scene ! There were those whose liTes wera ki jeopaidj, to 
whom an unprepared call to a final account would have, homo, temil i and^^ 
ftfH*'^g"*^ thorn tWe. was less of prayers than eiu»ea. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

ra UMSr DEPARTS FOR FRANG£ — ^RORY GIVXS A HINT FOR MAXiVa 000» 

AND SCRUBBS PROVES THB FALLACY OF THS SAYIHG, THAT A MAM FEUDS IHi 
WARMEST WELCOME AT AK INN. 

The same day that was appointed for the meetins d the smug^mtr m Hhe 
FoUy was destined for the departure of De Lacy &om the cotta^ of Rory 
(yMore. 

De Lacy had his misgivings whether it would be safe for Rory to remain in 
the country after what had happened, and feared tbat his ready and generous 
ocmversion of the coloners pass to his friend s safety might become the means 
of his being discovered by the colonel and his party, and marked out for tWr 
vengeance. This thought weighed heavily upon him, and he expressed to Rory 
his lears upon the sul)ject, with an offer of making him the companion of his 
voyage, and so securing his eafety : but Rory refused the ofier with thankfal- 
ness ibr tlie kindness and consideration by wmch it was prompted^ and declared 
his intention to remain. 

" Sure, what would the mother and Mary do without me V* 

This was his only, and (with him) unansworable argument against theaea- 
flore ', so, in conclusion, it was agreed that De. Lacy should make his voyage 
without the companionship 0/ our hero. 

"I will go with YOU to see you.off^ though," said Rory. 

^^ No, Rory,'' said De Lacy : '^ if you wiU not bear me oompan^ altogeter, 
vott-must not in part. As you are determined on remaining behmd, it woidd 
be: a still farther presumptive evidence against you to be abrant even for a ^7 
or two from your home.' 

It was therefore agreed that a couple of horses should be hi^ed in Knook- 
hnwcken, and Conolly, instead of Rory, become De Lacy's guide to the ooMt. 
Knockbracken happened to be the village on Regan's side of the country \ 
ibr that in the neighborfaDod of O'Mdre's was too insignificant to piodnce a 
horse for hire. 

The pai'ting of De Laey from tiie cottage was painful to all parttes**^tkey did 
not know how much so, until the moment came. The women cried, and-De 
Lacy wus silent <-a kindly pressure of the hand of the mother and daughter 
was the last parting testimonial of friendship he gave them ; and as he hurried 
fipom the quiet litfcle lane, the widow and Mary sent after him many a fervent 
blessing. 

Rory accompanied him as far as the point whence he was to take hoi*0e, and 
they wended their way thitherward in comparative silence. The approach of 
' the parting hour is saddening ; and the thoughts which in happier moment? 
we give to the tongue, the heart refuses to part with then. 

On reaching the hostel of the *^ Black Bull," the nags of Larry Fiimegan 
were put in requisition ; and while Conolly went to assist in their preparation 
fiar the road, De Laey kept Rory for the few last words. 
. " Rory,'' said he, '^ the kindness I have met. under your mother^ roof i oaa 



^r Ibrget, and ifour courage and conduct have bean beyond all praiie.?' 
"Don't mintion'it. if you piaseyiMr: De Lftoy." 
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"*! lAuinld' WjongraMal if I did noi,'*' hMDv Ufifi *'■ HMrf 9«« mMuUt 
HUacjy would not permit me to make her any acknowtedgMBt ^ bttt^*-*-*^*^ ' 

*^ Mucdberr murdher I don't disthreas m» !'^ said Bory . 

*^ Listen to me, Rory," said De Lacy. '^ Though your mothttr IuMm refitted 
aii(|[iiu&g in the shape of remuneration, you^ I hope*'-—" 

*' Is it me !" said Kory. 

*^Now, £^0 listen to me !" said De Laoy. '* Sorely yoq. woa^ nAitfesomd 
trifling gift from your parting friend s» a ke&psttk^ V* 

" Oh! a keepsake," said Rory, "is another affair." 

^That's a good fellow P' said De Lacy. "Here, then — take-iluS) and keaf it 
for my sake," and he drew forth a gold watch. 

Bory kept looking at the watch and De Lacy alternately in wondais -and ftt 
last said, " VVliy, thin, it is a watch !'' 

♦* Yes." 

** And a goold watch !" 

" Yes : what's so wonderful about it V^ 

'^ Is it me with a goold watch ! Indeed ! you m^ht as w«il see a pig iriHl a 
eocked hat !" 

" But as a keepsake, Rory V^ 

** Oh, somethin' less costly than tlmU if you plaze, Mr. De Lacy : sure that's 
irorth. a handful o^ guineas. And thin, what's more, sure Fire no use fer a 
^iratch : there's the blessed sun that rises and sets eyermore ; and if I want to 
know the time o' day, Pye only to cock up my eye at him, and can tell it a'nost 
SMrell as if he was a clock— beggin' his pardon for comparin' him to the- like-* 
^ra all as one, I mane, in regard av the hour." 

" But, Rory, it is not for use, but as a keepsake, I wish you to take it?*' 

" Sure, anything else will do as well for a keepsake : give me that switoh»eut 
o' your hand, and I'll value it as much as all the watches ever was made.*' i. 

** That's too insignificant, Rory — indeed it is : think of something else.'' r 

" Well, then, sir, since you desire me to say the thing myself, and wUlhwQ •; 
it so, there's your sleeve-buttons ; and if you give thim to me, it ifi proud I'll be -^ 
ta wear the same things an me that you yourself wore." \ 

" There," said De I^cy, taking them from his wriafcs— *^ and I o&Iy gcg r o t 
Ahey are so worthless a gift." ^ 

" Ah, sir ! it is the giver, and not the gift-, I think of,*' said Rorv*. 

Conolly now led forth the horses saddled ; (md though neithi^ the beasts nor 
their furniture were much to be admi/e'b, De Lacy was assared Htxe rough 
hacks would do him good service : so, mounting into a yery old high-pcmmeled 
saddle, he once mo^) shook hands with Rory, and bidding him an anectionato 
farewell, with the hope of a speedy and triumphant return, he took tha^rcMML 
towards the coast and was soon beyond the village. 

Rory then went to chapel } and thoughts of the.e^>edition and hc^es^fctf'his 
country mingled with his devotions, and a prayer fur the safety of the friend 
finim whom he had just parted, rose sineerely &em his heart. Mass being 
oyer, he returned to the ^' Black Bull," where the host, Laoy' Finnegft&f mM 
serving his customers with tobacco and di^ink. 

" I*m come to ax you for something, Larry," said Rory. 

" And you shall have it with pleasure, my buck," said Larry. ** WhsA wwild 
you like 1 I've a fresh tap here, and it's illigant.'* 

" Nothing in that way, Larry, to-day ; but I jist came to see if you're dont 
with the crowbar I lint you some time agon, as I m in want av it myself fa^ 
quarry some stones to-morrow." • 

" Yis ; -there it is, standin' over in the comer beyant the hob in the fcitchea 
forninst you : I'm done wid it, — many thanks to you !" 

*^ Why. thin, what would you want wid a crowbar, Finnegan ^* end one of 
his customers. 

" Oh, it's the misthiss you should ax about that," said Rorp. 
* " Why, is it for batin' her he got it 1" 

*^ No," said Finnegan. '' It'sa flail I haye for thiiJ'. 
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*«It is MMm Flnnegan that wanta iV' Mid Rorj ; '^aad I wontiiar joa 
never heerd the rayaoii." 

** Welt, thin, what is it, Rory, my boy 1 Til be bound it's a quare one you'll 
giTe, anyhow." 

ti You see," said Rory, " she makes the punch so sthrong, that she bent all 
ber spoons sthrivin* to stir it ] and so she borrowed the orowbar.^ 

** Long life to you, Rory, you sowl !*' said Finnegan, who relished this indi- 
rect compliment to the cUaracter of his establishment ; ^^ divil be from me, but 
you won't lave the house this day without takin' a tumbler wid the misthiss, 
after that! — and she shall mix it herself for you — inui icul the cn/ujbar, my 
boy!'' • 

Rory would not refuse the hospitality offered, so, entering the kitchen, he 
sat by the fire ; and Mrs. Finnegan endeavored to support the character he had 
given her, by brewing one of her best, and she returned to the kitchen in smiles 
to present to Rory a ^' screeching" tumbler of punch. 

vVhile he was sitting there, chatting and sipping his beverage, the storm 
Bdticed in the foregoing chapter began to threaten, and soon burst in all its 
yiolence over the village. 1 ne woinen blessed themselves ; and the mirth and 
noise of the public-house sank before the peals of thunder which rolled above 
them. Rory, rememl^ering he had some miles to walk before he should reach 
his home, went to the door to look out, and judge if the storm seemed but a 
sudden burst, or threatened a longer duration ; and in the angry aspect of the 
skies he saw nothing but the alternative of a long wait in the village or a wet 
skin before him. As he looked up the street, Scrubbs was riding dovoi the 
road at a furious pace to get under shelter ) but before reaching the '^^ack 
Bull," a vivid flash of lightning made his horse start violently, and the sudden* 
ness of the action brought horse and rider to the ground. 

** God bless us !" ezckimed Rory. 

" What's the matther ?" said some bystanders within the house, who had not 
Been the occurrence. 
^ ** I b'lieve the collecthor is kilt with a stroke o' lightnin' !" 

A universal exclamation of ^' God bless us !" echoed Rory's first ejaculation, 
and the people crowded to the door to look out. 

Scrubbs, who was only stunned by the fall, now made an effort to rise ; and 
Rory in a moment ran to his assistance and was by his side. 

" You're not kilt V said Rory. 
~ »' No," said Scrubbs. ♦* 

" Are you scorched itself 1" 

The fall of Scrubbs rendered him as yet unconscious of the meaning of the 
question. 

'' Indeed !" said Rory, " I thought yon wor kilt with the lightnin* ! Come 
into the house out 6* the rain." And so saying, he led Scrubl» to the ^' Black 
Bull." 

Some others went to tha- assistance of the horse, but it was found that the 
animal had slipt its shoulder and could not rise without help. This b^ing 
afiEbrded, the poor brute- limped along to the stable of the hostel. 

After a few minutes the collector was quite recovered, having escaped with 
a fevv bruises ; and his own safety left him at liberty to lament over the mishap 
of his steed, to whose stable he repaired, ezclaimmg as he went, " It's very 
unfortunate !" 

*' Faith, it is unfortunate," said Finnegan, " that your neck wasn't bruk !— 
I'd like to dhrink at your wake." 

*' Oh, God forgive you, Larry !" said the wife ; " why should you be wishin* 
the man's death ?" 

'* Bekase there would be a blackguard the less in the world : sure, he got mo 
fined come Candlemas next a year ; and you know it." 

" Throth, he's a dirty blackguard, I know«" said the polite Mrs. Finnegtn) 
•*ao lave him to God." , 

** To the divil, you mane," mA Finnegan. 
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•* Thrue for you, by my sowl, Larry," said some of the bystanders, "who all 
hated Scrubbs most cordially. 

*' I wondher he didn^t keep a tight hand over the baste !^* said one. 

'^Faix, so do I!" said another} *^for he keeps a mighty tight hand oyer 
everybody else." 

" Sure enough," said a third, " it's he that's the rale grinder." 

* Whisht ! here he comes back, bad cess to him !" said the former speakeri 
as Scrubbs re-entered the house. 

But the man who dubbed him a grinder, though he did not speak the word, 
continued to sing the nickname in the dollector's face ; and he hummed to a 
lilting tune — 

•*T«rr>- heigh-ho! 
You know 
Tarry, heigh-ho ! the grinder :" 

and a low laugh, and furtive glances exchanged among the peasants, made 
Scrubbs feel \ery uncomfortable, for he suspected they bore some allusion to 
himself. 

There was not one voice to express sorrow for his accident, nor congratula- 
tion upon his escape, so disliked had he made himself in the country ] and but 
for Roiy O'More, whose generous heart was open to the distress even of a foe, 
he would not have had a single being to do him a service. 

Scrubbs wished to push homewarcb, and asked Finnegan to let him have s 
horse on hire. 

" I haven't one,'' said Finnegan. 
** You've two, you mean," said Scrubbs. 

" They're both engaged," said the landlord. if 

»* I'll pay you whatever you ask," said Scrubbs. * 

^^I tell you, I haven't thim," said Finnegan gruffly; and he added in an un- 
der tone, ** and if I had, you sliouldn't have thim." ' / 
" Do you mean they are both engaged V said Scrubbs. ' 
" Yis," was the short answer. * 
The storm continued to rage on. The public-house, whose noisy mirth waa ■ 
quelled by its outbreak, seemed to have gathered an additional gloom from the 

Sresence of the collector. One by one the customers of the " Black Bull" 
Topped off: those who lived in the village, fiftt; who could make # run 
through the storm to their homes ; those in the vicinity, next ; and at last, 
when there seemeft no chance of its abatement, even they whose homes were 
more distant seemed to think there was no use in longer tarrying, and so, 
wrapping their frieze coats round them, burying their faces in their collars, and 

Sulhng their caubeens tightly over their eyes, they one by one made for the 
oor, and balancing themselves for a moment on the threshold between a wait 
or a wetting, they butted with their heads against the winds, and "pelted" 
away through the storm. 

Rory and Scrubbs were the only guests left within the walls of the " Black 
Bull," and Rory seemed, at last, inclined to follow the example of those who de- 
parted. On expressing this intention, Scrubbs manifested great uneasiness, for 
ne did not like remaining alone in the public-house, whose landlord he bad 
mulcted in a fine on some trivial pretext; and the savage manner of the man, 
added to the consciousness of the cause he had given him for his dislike, made 
Scrubbs loath to become a solitary lodger in the deserted inn. 

When he found Rory determined to go, and that his way was homewards, ho 
expressed a desire to accompany him, for their road lay together, and it was 
matter of great importance to the collector to have a companion, — ^for to travel 
the country alone on foot was what he dreaded too much to venture upon, and 
considered even more hazardous than remaining where he was. 

%A few days before, he would qpt have chosen Rory for a companion ; but the 
circumstances of the intended arrest of De 'Lacy had mystified nim, and made 
him imagine that perhaps Rory was not the dangerous person he had taken him 
for ; and at all events, under existing circumstances, he could not but be glad 
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of IteMBvsf : TO. ifanlirinf; liimself Teodj' to fltoe the road oa foetwilk mtt 
Jienl) vnd tiMukiag E^negBUs whoas core of his hone's ahoalder lie urged, Roiy 
■bM " Gaoi-b'je !" to the ^dlord of the •' Black Bull," and hie pBB<£-<iiiakB>C 



iarw. 
They 



lie; proceeded in dlence until thej passed the skirts of the TillAce ; 
Ft bdming beta the high rond, striuik into a. path through the naldi 



Rovvt bdra 
lavcende 



lay* 

"'Wh«M am yott eoing, O'Muro V siud the collector. 

<t'A short cat," aatd Rory, 

" Doa't go through the fields," eaid Scrubbs ; " the rood ie safer.'' 

**Why, whaldaBger do you dread in the fields V said Rory, 

'^(My, the road iaiafer; the fields Aie so lonely," said theooUector 

'ffeUyba you're afeard o* me, Mis.her&Huhba?'' saidRoiT- 
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-aiktoBi y4m ««i.y ffl^twek t^^Uie * ifflaok BalP if yon «re. I viidBi^ «t ^iKnr 
company ; and ki^iSftd o* by-road » tJl <me to me," 

««<N«w, O'More, I beg yoar panloii>,>-*don't ba'ofifended — ^biit indeed those hj^ 

" Arrah, don't be so fri^^t&il !" said Rary, with a tone of ^cmtempt in Ida 
voice, which he could not control at this exhibition of poltroonery : "it's ariiort 
cut of full two miles to quit the road here and head the banks o' the sthream 
through the glin o' the Folly.'* 

•* Bless my soul!" said Scrubbs,- laying bis hand onRory'sarm and making 
a dead stand ; — " surely you je not a-going through that horrid lonely place l'» 

" In throth I am," said Rory 5 " and if you don't Iflte to come, as 1 said be- 
fore, you may go back." 

Serubbs was in a painful state of doubt 5 he could not tell which he dreaded 
nioirt_the Folly or Finnegan ; and i^us goaded by the horns of the dileimna, 
or rather the " Black Bull," he ventured to go forward with Rory. After get- 
ting oyer abont half a mile of broken ground, they tapped the hill that com- 
manded the glen of the Folly ; and when Scrubbs saw the -state of swolka 
turbulence in which the stream swept down the valley, he ^aked OM«re,^in 
one of his coward tones, if he would venture to approach it. 

«* Sure, it won't bite you," said Rory. 

" But it might drown you," said Scrubbs. 

•*Thim that's born for hangin' was never meajit for drownin*," said Rory in. 
a cftrestionable tone. 

^ You say very odd things, O'More," said Scrubbs, who oould not nwhom 
whether Rory meant himself or the c(dlector in his last speech. ^* But isttt tho 
vaUey dangerous with this dreadful flood in it ?" . 

•* Faix, there will be worse than the flood in it when you and I are therO!" 
said Roryi whose contempt for tiie collector's pusillanimity had so increaied^ 
Hiat he deemed it fi^ subject for mirth, and did not hesitate to torment tha 
paha*y coward with an ambiguity of expression which left, in the vaguenesaoof 
She alhision, the application of it open to either of them } so that he might, on* 
duw either offence or fear, as the case mi^ be. 

*« Are yon sure it's safe 1" said Scrubbs. 

»<5t»ai8afe enough for me, anyhow,*' said Rory : " I dtttft Jmow if jcmh^^% 

wHo^ do you mean dangeiotts ?" siiid Sonibba. 

•«^lJikely for hurt or hann," said Rory. 

<»^I hope not, 0'Mow,''8aid^ the colleetor, gtawmi^ tafceep*^ irtth Rttiy'i 
^fforouB pace as he dwhwd lato the ^ten ; and m^ spptaaoh«d the «^w« 
he again asked his guide if he 4id not consider the valley impassable witho** 

madh'risk. , , « ^, ^ 

•*lif^m the hwte," aaid- Rory ; ** itf a ^vcr as liour yet bofiiM the |)M9.ui»:<M 

valley wiU be flooded." 

So^saymg, he pressed on, anxi waa dramng mmt jKhewioUB o£4;h« WQy; mbm 
he suddenly stopped and said to Scrubbs, 

«* "^dn't you hear a shout I" 
> ^ Where V* said the coReetor, getting as close to him mha ^ecoM. 

« I thought 1 hewd a halloo," -said Rory : " listen !" 

A burst of thunder followed : the coilector shuddewjd. 

•» I^ Buppose *twa8 only the storm," said Rory. " Let us pn(^ on;" and JdO 
made a few more vigorous strides, when his course was ag«i& arrested by* 
loud shout which was audible in one of iiie li^pees of the tempest,— ^and tnis 

time even Scrubbs heard it. ^ . ^ ^ ^ ,, , rv. «ri 

Tho shout proceeded from the grated wmdpw of the vault where De WaX- 
fikein and his companions were imprisoned. They, seeing two men in the 
valley 'had raised their combined voices in one wild chorus of despair, to at- 
trat^t their attention ; and observing the successful result of their flr^ elfbi^ 
thffvaivain essayed to arrest their obeerv-aition. in the aamc manner ; and vmen 
S^^paiwed ^a*e<wwl time, D^ Widakein to(dc hia handkerchief fmmMB 
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neek, and waTing it through the ban of the dungeon af a farther means of ai> 
tracting notice, a third tremendous yell issued from the inundated vault. 

^^ Look, look !" said Rory, pointing to the handkerchief he saw waving from 
the Folly ; ^* some one is callin* for help there !*' — and he was going forward to 
the spot, when Scrubhs laid his hand upon him, and said, 

"• You wouldn't be mad enough to go !'* 

"Why not r said Rory. 

" You don't know who may be there." 

" What is it to me who they are ? — ^they want help,'* said Rory, " and that's 
enough.-' 




thatV , ^ 

God forbid I'd do the like. There^s some accident there beyant, and Hi go see 
if I can be av any use." 

With these words Rory ran towards the Folly ; and Scrubbs followed, be- 
cause he was afraid to remain alone. 

On approaching sufficiently close to recognize persons, the wonder was mu- 
tual between those within and those without the vault at the rencounter. 

" Murdher ! is it you, Mr. DiviUkio !** said Rory. ** Why, thin, what brought 
jou there at allT' ♦ 

it would be vain to attempt to describe the confused and almost unintellin- 
ble conversation that ensued. It was rather a volley of vociferation on hmh 
ddes, — ^the Frenchman shouting ^* Ouvrez vile P^ while the other prisoners 
were exclaiming, *■*■ Rory, for the love o* God, make haste, or we'll be dhrows- 
ded!" 

" Wait a minit, and I'll settle the business for you," sud Rory. *^ Sure and 
wasn't it the hoighth o' good look I haopened to have the crowbar wid me !" 
And as he spoke, he put the powerful instrument between the bars of the 
grated window, and wrenched the rusted irons from their sockets ; then, giv- 
ing a hand to Do Welskein, he assisted him in his egress through the newly- 
made openine ] and in a few seconds the whole party, so lateljf incarcerated va 
a daneerouB dungeon, were liberated even by the very man aeainst whose safety 
one of their party had endeavored to direct their vengeance ! And now a ter^ 
rible example was given of the facility with which past mercies are forgotten, 
and of the nardness of the human heart when brutalized by vice : — ^these very 
men, rescued from a perilous position, and perhaps a horrible death, the mo- 
ment they were released gave way to their vengeful feelings, and thought not 
of extendSng to a fellow-creature the mercy that Heaven had shown towards 
them. 

Flannerty and Regan were the first to notice, with triumph, the presence of 
Scrubbs, and they pointed it out to the party with an exclamation of bla^he- 
mous rejoicing. 

^ By the iioly, we're in luck afbher all ; for there he is, — the very chap we 
wor waitin' for !" 

They pointed to Scrubbs as they spoke : and he, whose fears were sufficiently 
awake before, now pressed close beside Rory, who could feel his tremor as h6 
leaned for support against him. The meanmg of the desperadoes was too evi- 
dent to be mistaken, — it was manifest their menacing intentions were directed 
against ih€ collector ; but as Rory did not know their motive for such a pro- 
ceeding, he said firmly, 

^ W hy, what do you wanVvnd him ?" 

** We jist want to take a lone of him," said Jack Flannerty, who advanced. 
^ ^^ See, Flannerty," said Rory, who extended his arm as he spoke, in token of 
bis desire to keep a distance between the parties. — *' Mr. Scrubbs was in the 
Tillage beyant, and his horse fell under him ] and bein' obleeged to walk home, 
he said he'd go along wid me. When I was oomin' this way by the idiort tu^ 
— as you know it is towards my place, — Mr. Scrubbs asked me to go by the 
high-road ; but I towld him thip was the beet way. Now, boys," saSl h^ ap- 
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pealing to the whole party, " you wouldn^t like, joorselves, if you promised to 
fade a man safe, that he should come into throuble afther : and when I tell yvt 
ibis; Vm sure you*ll put no hurt nor harm an the coUecthor." 

"Why, if you go to make a bellwether o' yourself to sitch fellows as thai 
OTCT the counthry, if s a busy time you'll have of it, my buck," answered 
Flannerty ; — " and I'd recommend you to let it alone for the futhur : and inr 
deed, if you've any regard for your own characther, the less you have to do wid 
each cattle, the betther, Rory, my boy. So, jist be aisy, and don't be howldm' 
your head so high." 

"'I howld my head no higher than any honest man may howld it," said- 
Rory } ^^ and I say that the man who has any honor in his heart wouldn't touoh. 
him. that's beside me afther what I say." 

"To the divil wid you and your honor!" shouted Regan. *' \yill your, 
hcmor save Darby Daly from bein' hanged when that vaeaboue swares his U&< 
away *? — and you wantin' to save the villain ! — but * birds of a feather flocks 
together.* " 

"''You're a slandherous sooundrel, Regan," cried Rory, *^ audit's not th» firsts- 
liteTOU said of me.'* 

Kegan was about to advance on O'More, who, raising his crowbar ini ike 
act of striking, exclaimed fiercely, ^' Keep back, or by the mother that bore ue, 
ril'bimn you!" 

Flannerty dragged back Regan and said, '* Pll tell' what it is, Rory, the coT- 
lecthor there is wanted^ and there's no use in your makin' any bones > about it^ 
for we are enough to have our will j so do what we plaze, or we'll make yj^^ 

•« Dont betray me, 0*M ore," cried Scrubbs. 

" Betray you !" said Rory, looking with withering contempt on the craven 
beside him. "You dirty hound, who would run afther my foot, — to. say sitck-. 
a word to me afther what you've heerd 1 You're not worth saving, you poor 
sperited cur ! — ^but it's for my own sake that I won't have the man uudheir my. 
protection harmed. Boys, let us pass !" 

"No, vye won't," said Flannerty : ** we'll have him;" and he was advanoinig 
with some others. 

" Boys 1" cried Rory in an appealing tone, " I savied your lives five minita 
agon, and all I ask is, that you'U let us go quietly oiit o* this." 

There was a shout of " No !" from the gpoup, The trembling collector laid 

hold 6f Rory. 

"Don't grip me that way, or I can't fight!" said Rory: *'mind yourseU; 
you'd betther." Turning to the group, he then added, " I towld you I consider 
I'm bound in honor to this man to see him safe, and if you haven't the heart to 
feel it, more shame to you ! But if it goes to that, by the seven blessed caiir 
dies you'll walk over my bodjD^e'fore you git him !" And he threw himaeif 
into a posture of defence, and with the weapon he held, he was a formidaJble. 

adrersary. * 

" Didn't I tell viz all he vras a thraitor V^ said Regan. " If he wasn't, would , 
he db what he's doin' ? Do you believe me now 1" 

At the moment, and under the peculiar circumstanoea, joined to foregone su»- 
picions of Rory'8 fidelity, the words of Regan were like sparks to gunpowdisr.: 
titex-e^was a shout from the group, and a rush on Rory,. who felled two of- h]»<. 
aaisilants to the earth as they advanced upon him, while the wretched ScruhlMh 
strode not a blow in his own defence. While Royywas keeping up an une^uU^. 
fight against ipmbers, his vindictive enemy Shan I)hu came behind him, and. 
^ving nim a7evere blow under the ear, for the first time had. the satisfaotion 
of semng Bjori stagger beneath his stroke. In a moment Rory was overpoweead 
and secured ; t-nd he and Scrubbs, the latter of whom prayed in the mostabjeol 
manner for mei^y, were dragged vrithin the walls of the Folly and their Umhi 
Becured by strong cords.; for until this measure was, put in practice, Rory «»• 
tinned to struggle for his liberty. ^ ., „ x ^ a- 

When: he was rendered quite powerless, he and the collector were piaoedtUi 
an upper apartment of the ruin, with one man to keep watch over them; while 
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the others remained on the ground storej, to oonsnlt what should be done with 
the prisoners. Jack Flannerty still recommended the "dog^s knock/' and 
Solomon chimed in his cliorus of evil omen, that "• dead men tell no tales f^ but 
the majority dreaded this extreme measure, and determined on sending Scrubbs 
and Rory over sea. '1 hey were obliged, however, to wait until night should 
favor their undertaking, as in the daylight to transport their prisoners would 
be impossible. 

While the council were consulting below, Rory and the collector were en- 
gaged with their own thoughts in the apartment above. Rory in his heart 
cursed the unlucky chance that had thrown Scrubbs in bis way, as to his com- 
pany he very justly attributed his mishap ; and vet the generosity of his temper 
lorbado him to reproach the author of his misn)rtune with being the cause of 
it, while he saw him trembling for his safety, and heard the moans which 
escaped from his pale and quivering lips. 

As for Scrubbs, such was his grovelling nature, that even after the noble 
conduct of Rory, he was still suspicious of his having led him into the trap, and 
that his resistance was only pretence ', and at last t£e base wretch ventured to 
give his filthy sui^picions woitis. 

**0h, O'More,*^ faltered he, ^* why did yon betray me into their bands 1^ 

** Is it to me you have the ingratitutle to say the word V^ said Rory, ** aflher 
my runnin' the risk o' my life to save you !'' 

" Oh, they won*t hurt you, you know; but they'll murder me !'* 

** How do you know they won't hurt me ? 'i nere's thim among thim ready 
enough to belie and wrong me ; and my sthriving to save you has made me as 
bad to thim in their eyes as yourself;'^ 

" Oh, they won't touch you — ^you know they won't ; and speak to them for 
me, — do, O'More !" 

»* I see the mane suspicions you have, Mr. Scrubbs ; and in throth it's a pity 
an honest man should get into throuble on your account, for you're not worth 
it. You think I am cuUoguein^ with these vagabones, and that 1 only pur- 
tinded to fight, and all that ; ana if you worn't as bad yourself as to do the 
like, you wouldn't suspect another of it. Get out wid you, you mane-sperited 
dog ! Throth, your heart is a dunghill, and suspicion is the cock that crows 
on it !" ' . 

Notwithstanding all this abusive outbreak on Rory's part, Scrubbs contrived 
to writhe himself over nearer to him, (for both men were bound hand and foot 
and lying on the ground,) and getting so close as to be able to whisper to him, 
BO that the sentinel over them should not hear, he said, 

" If you'll get me out of their power, I'll give you a hundred pounds, and 
make a man of you." • . ^ 

" Keep your dirty bribes and thoughts to y<wfrself, iv' you plaze,— I want 
neither of thim. Make a man o' me indeed ! Grpd made a man of me already, 
and thanks bo to him for it ! — it's more than he done for you, you pitiful coward, 
who hadn't the heart even to sthrike a blow in your own defence. Get out ! and 
don't pisin my ears with your nasty thoughts." 

Regan soon after entered the apartment, having left; the group below, when 
the consultation was over, with the base desire of enjoying the sight of Rory'a 
prostration. He told the man on guard he came to relieve his watch and take 
charge of the safety of the prisoners : and as soon as the other had descended 
he approached O'More, and stood over him with malignant enjoyment. Rory 
looked up at him, and said, 

" Shan Dhu, what's this for V 

" For thraitors," answered Regan. 

" I'm no thraitor," said Rory. 

** You lie !" growled the brute. 

" If I wasn^t tied as I am, you dam't say the word to me,'» said Rory. 

**Keep a civil tongue in your head, or itll be worse for you," said BeiniL 

^ You're no man, Shan, or you wouldn't do this !" 
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*^ If yon say ajiotlier uncivil word, FU kick you. till I make you black, as a 
thraitorous dog ought to be kicked.'* 

" You're a black-hearted coward \^ cried Rory, as fiercely as if he were at 
liberty. 

The savage who stood over him proved the truth of his words by giving him 
a fierce kick on the side with his heavy brogue, which took away his breath ; 
■and it was only the sound of ascending footsteps that interrupted Regan in his 
brutality : he withdrew from the prisoners to the door. 

*' You're wanted below,'' said the man who entered the apartment which 
Regan quitted. 

" OMore,'' said the collector, who was convinced by the fierce reality of 
Regan's conduct than Rory was in the hands of enemies as well as himself, " I 
«ee I was wrong in what I thought about this affair." 

" It's likely to be worse with us, too, Tm afeard," said Rory. 

** Do you remember what you said when I asked you it the valley wann^t 
dangerous, when we came into the glen ?" 

"No." 

** You said we should find something more dangerous than the flood in it 
You spoke it in fun, OMore : — ^it has come true to yOur sorrow." 

" I found more than I bargained for, faith ! But, now that you remind me 
of saying that, there's something else it puts me in mind of that 1 said alao-^ 
and equally thriie to our cost." 

" What was that ?" asked the collector. 

" I baid, *■ thim that was born to be hanged would never be dhrowned ;* and 




over them— '^ divil a much harm I wish you, and, maybe, there's not much 
barm intinded you ; but I'd recommend you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or, maybe, it's little more you'll ever spake. Now, take that as a word 
to the wise.*' 

Rory took the hint — for the words were i^oken in a tone that implied the 
speaker had rather a friendly feeling than otherwise, and to advice, so given, 
he attended. Powerless as he lay, however, and in the hands of enemies as he 
was, he did not despair : his fertile brain was at work in many a wild conjec- 
ture as to what the intention of his captors could be, and in forming contri- 
vances how he might outwit them, and make good liis escape. 

After some hours thus spent, at length he and his fellow-prisoner were raised 
from their recumbent position ; and the ligatures being removed from their 
legs, they were taken irom theif place of confinement and desired to walk in 
fiilence in the midst of the smugglers. It was night, and still continued to 
rain and blow- violently j so that no time could be more favorable to their pur- 
pose of removing Rory and Scrubbs with all speed and secresy to the coast. 
After walking some miles, they stopped at a cabin in a very lonely situation ; 
where, having knocked for admittance, the door was opened by a man ot 
ruffianly appearance, whom Rory had never seen before, tnough the rest of the 
party were known to hi.m Here refreshment was called for ; and though, the 
fare was coarse, it was acceptable after their walk in the rain. To Rory it 
was particularly so, for he had been fasting since breakfast, and notwithstand- 
ing his questionable position, he had too much courage to let such an occur- 
rence spoil his appetite. But fear had taken such possession of the cowardly 
collector, that he could not swallow a morsel, and a glass of spirits was all he 
could eet down. 

During the time they were in the house nothing was spoken in presence of 
the prisoners which could enlighten them as to the smugglers' intentions. In- 
deec^ there was more silence than usual amongst sd many Irishmen ; and when- 
ever any communication seemed to be desired between any of the parties, they 
either oonveraed in low whispers beside the fire, or beckoned towards the door, 
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and preferred making tkeir confidence outside in the rain, to inoaning thftmk 
of being overheard by Rory or the collector. 

After some time, a car and horse were provided, and Scrubbs and Rory agpn 
bound by the feet and placed on the car. In ^in did Rory request the pnvii- 
leg0 of being allowed to walk ! *' Tafe an 'oun«l" said he, " whatever you do, 
don*t make a pig or a cawf o' me, and spanahel me up on a car as if you wor 
dhrivin' me to market !" 

«* Howld your tongue and do what yon're bid !'* was the only answer he re 

odved. 

In this fashion they pushed on some miles farther, and then making another, 
halt, two of the men and De Welskein obtained horses, and theprisonera being 
ooDsigYied to their care, the rest of the escort dropped off. They travelled thua» 
all night, and the horse which drew the car was urged to as much speed as he 
could effect under tho draught of so lumbering a vehicle, to the no small cott 
o£ poor Rory's ribs; for when at dawn they came to a halt> at a house e%aal 
in loneliness to the one they had first entered, and loosening Rory's bands^ de- 
sired him to walk in, it was as much as he could do to command the use of hia 
limbs» 80 benumbed and bruised had he become in the «oiirae of this noctiBnai 
kidnapping journey . 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

mmVQ AN EXAMPLE OF If AGISTSRIAX SEVERITY AND MATERNAL TEKBKEK 

In some days, the disappearanoe of the collector produoed a great seBsatiaD 
iBithe country. As far as a day went, his absence from home without being 
accounted for, however it mi^ht cause surprise, gave nobodv any uneasineaa;. 
but when a second day elapsed without his reappearance within his ovm wallfl, 
if caused inquiry, and inquiry seemed only to perplex people more, — that ifl» 
aa long as they mquired where moat they expected to find intelligence of him. 
But in this cose, as in most others of the sort, chance did more than intentioiv 
and the clew to the disappearance of the collector was found by tlie casual visit 
of a customer to the *' Black Bull.'^ This person was no other than Sweeny,, 
who was a crony of Scrubbs, and supplied his wife with patent medicine, while 
her husband gave him pettifogging jobs of various sorts: therefore, when his 

Eatron was missins. Sweeny offerea his services in the endeavor to find him. 
I so doing, he had overridden his horse one day : and arriving at the ^* Black 
Bidl," he stopped to give the animal some rest aad.a feed, for it was yet some 
miles to his own home. 

On following his horse into the stable, what was his surprise to see Scmbbs^s 
•teed, which still remained under the care of Larry Finnegan, who kept him 
until he should be sent for, and had not as yet heard of the coUeotor'e diflafh 
ptarance. 

'* Hillo \" ezclumed the attorney, " what brinsB^Mxi Scrubbs^s hone hece-?' 

**He left him here himself last Sunday,'* was the answer. 

••And where is Mr. Scrubbs himself?'* 

• How ^ould I know ?" 

••Because he was here last !*' 

••^Last Sunday he was, sartinly j but — " 

•^Ay, itrf— there's the thing!— what haa become of him< since ^ 

•*How should I know ?" 

** Because this is the last place at which I have heard of him : aad if jfiia 
een^ give a satisfactory account of the matter, I can tell you it vnll be a Mnouft. 
lousiness.'* 

This led at once to an explianation of the circumstances which had occnned 
at the '* Black BiiU :" and the upshot of the business was, that Scrubbs had 
left the house in company with Rory OMore, and had not since been heard 
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tif. '^mwMrt #feep to'take, of course, waw to go to'Rory'OMore and ask lum 
what had become of the ooUeotor : but Sweenjf did not like to make the yisit 
filonek for 'this hit of inysfcery, oonnected with Rjory's name, aroused all the 
•Ifttent snspioiona of him, which the appearance of the ooloners pass had some- 
what Tjualified, if not dispelled ; andtne remembrance of De Lacy^s case of pi0- 
toilB, and hismanifest promptness to use them, exercised so potent an influeuM 
OTBr the attorney, that he determined to visit Rory with witnesses. This was 
iiis legal reason for the step; but the fact was, that Sweeny's courage was of- a 
Te^ companionable nature. 

To the captain of the yeomanry corps, therefore, he hied him ; and that 
noble commander, on Sweeny's detailing the occasion of his application, deter- 
mined to pay a- second visit to Rory's cottage, with all the force of his troop he 
ooald muster at a short notice. 

In this determination let us leave them for the present, and take a peep nt 
the quiet domicile they threatened with their visit. 

Though Rory was expected to return to his home the day he left it with »De 
Laqy, yet hie absence created no alarm, though Mary and his mother sat up 
late in expectation of his coming home. When the next day elapsed without 
his making his appearance, they concluded he could not prevail on himself to 
part vrith De Lsicy at the village, and that he had accompanied him all -the 
way to the coast. 

In this satisfied belief they had indulged up to the period that the yeomanjrf 
captain put his plan of making an armed descent on the widow's cottage into 
execution ; and it was with no small surprise and alarm she saw her humble 
walls again environed by the amateur dragoons. The oaptian and Sweeny 4o- 
manded, on entering the house, to see Rory. 

" He's not here, paze your honor," said the widow. 

" Where is he *?" sud they. 

Now thifl was rather a poser, fbr the vndow did not like to tell the caused 
^'Rory's absence — or, indeed, it would be fitter to say, did not dare to tell It — 
and so she *' beat about the bush " as well as she could for some time^ unm, 
from the nature of her answers, the captain had his deepest suspicions strength- 
ened, and he said, 

"The fact is, he is afraid to show himself, and is concealed." 

" What should ho be afeard of, sir *?" said the widow. 

''He's concealed!" said the captain, ''and we must search for him.— ^^Uld 
where is the gentleman you had living here with you V 

" He's left the place, sir." 

" Ho, ho ! the same story of him too ! We must look for them, then." 

With these words, they proceeded with those under their command, to pull 
to pieces a stack of hay and another of corn, that stood in Rory's haggart, muoh 
to the> dismay of the poor widow. In vain she protested, in vain she hesought : 
they were bent on the work they had set about. 

" Sure if you think they're hid, gintlemen, sarche the house first, at Ia8te» 
before you co pull my little bit of hay and whate to pieces I" 

"Oh, we Know better than that! They wouldn't hide in the house: — hat 
they may be here." 

"Well, sure, if they be, you can prod the stacks with your swords ; hut, fior 
Crod's sake, don't pull the stack to pieces, and it rainin'. Sure, you won't hwe 
them worth a thraneen ! and you wnddnH ruin the little thrifle av substance the 
poor widow has left !" 

The appeal was unheeded ; they searched not within the house, nor did thej 
tttisfy themselves by proding the stacks with their blades, (which was a com- 
mon practice in those times J but they pulled down the scanty savings of her 
ISttle farming under the pretence of finding those they were in search of; oad 
Undoing this, they were not guilty of any extraordinary atrocity, for in thoM 
^ines it was the common practice to destroy as much of the property of sumeo- 
ted people as the slightest pretext would aduut. But these meroileas fellowi 
did not only bereave the lone woman of the aeconralated produce of her little 
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farm, but bragged of their bumanitj in not burning ber haggart before ber 

eyes. 

" God belp me !*' jBaid the distracted woman, wringing ber bands. ** Sure, 
it^ all one whether you desthroy me by fire or wather ! You've pulled my 
little hay and x;om about the place in the middle of the rain : and what ^:ood 
is it afther that ? Oh, how will I ever pay my bit o' rint ! Oh, weira ! weira ! 
Bum it, indeed !'* said she. as her wrongs gave her courage to speak more 
openly ; *' throth, you^re welQome to bum it, if yqu're able, after the wettin' it 
has got now.** 

In the Dublin Castle journals of the day, this circumstance was set forth at 
great length, with a flourishing encomium on the Christian forbearance of the 

" Horse, in having merely searched the haggart of the person who bad 

murdered (as it is believed) Jonathan Scrubbs, Esq., of Lodge, in the coun- 
ty of , without having burned to the ground (as they ought to have done) 

e?erT stick and stone belonging to the papist ruffian.'* 

The widow, as yet, had not heard of the disappearance of the collector, nor 
of his having been last seen in company with Kory ; therefore she was uncon- 
scious of any cause of uneasiness on the score of her son, and had nothing to la- 
ment over but her ruined haggart. • Another day, however, had not passed with- 
out her hearing of the occurrence, with all the varieties of account that rumor,. 
Inth her hundred tongues, sends far and wide on such occasions. 

The " Black Bull ^ was the centre whence these reports radiated : for, front 
the moment of Sweeny*s visit there, and recognition of Scrubbs^s horse, curiod- 
ty was at work to know *' what in the world could have become of the collector ;"^ 
and when Rory O'More could not be heard of, the anxiety to unravel the mys- 
tery increased. In this state of things it was that the crowbar which Rory 
O'More had taken with him from the public-house was found in the glen of 
the Folly : — this led to farther investigation ; recdnt footmarks near the ruin, 
bearing the appearance oi a struggle^ were observed. The bars wrenched from 
the grated window, and the evidences of the recent habitation of the vault, 
gave rise to many conjectures ; and a grand field of mystery, with a nobl& 
standing crop upon it, was thus opened to the whole community, who began to 
Teap away at it with might and main, and a very noble harvest of wonder wa» 
soon gathered ] nor were there wanting gleaners to follow up the work and • 
bring in the last precious grains of the incomprehensible. 

The widow heeded not the various forms wnich the story assumed, for every 
subordinate interest was lost in the one all-absorbing consideration to ber, that 
her son was missing ; and in this feeling Mary participated. In a few days, 
however, an additional pang was added to her grief; for the Scrubbs party had 
jio hesitation in saying the collector had been murdered, and that Rory O'More 
was guilty of the crime. When the poor woman became possessed of this report, 
her agony of mind was excessive — an agony relieved only by occasional indig- 
nation that her boy should be so maligned : but this temporary relief being of 
an exciting instead of a Soothing character, her mind was kept in a state of tu- 
mult almost bordering on distraction; 

"Oh, that I should ever see the day," she would exclaim, "my darlin' boy 
should be accused of murdher ! Oh, that my gray hairs should suffer the dis- 
grace ! Oh, Rory, Rory ! where are you ? — where are you ? Why don't you 
come and give them the lie ? — for you never done it, — ^never, never, never I 
You murdher ? — You, that wouldn't hurt a fly ?— Oh my boy ! my boy !" 

" Mother dear !" exclaimed Mary, weeping as she spoke, -# dont take on so 
— don t, mother dear, or you'll break my heart !" 

*' Oh, Mary, Mary ! isn't it bad enough we've lost our darlin', our pride, and 
prop — isn't it bad enough he's gone forever from us, without his name bein* 
blackened to the world ? Sure when my darlin' was taken from me, the laste 
they might have left me was the bright Vemembranoe of him without stain or 
blame ! Oh, the hard-hearted crew ! — to rob the lone vridow of a mother's 
pride ; and when the grave had swallowed her darlin*, to put disgrace over him 
ibr his tombstone !** 
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She wrung her hands and kept rocking in her seat, while Mary in vain at- 
tempted to soothe her. 

" Don't be talkin' av his grave, mother dear ; sure, we don't know but — ^* 
Here the mother interrupted her with a wild burst of thought, caught up 
from the passing word — 

" Thrue, thrue ! — we don't know where he lies ! — ^Oh, if I did, Fd go there 
and throw myself on my Rory's grave, and brake my heart, and make my 
last bed there with him ! But my heart is broke — broke — broke ! and the 
sooner the grave closes over me the betther !" 

" Oh, don't talk that way, mother, — for God's sake don't ! Sure, you wouldn't 
lave your poor Mary alone !" 

" No, alanna / — no, if I could help it ; — but how can I live affcher him ? — 
And you — ^you won't live afther him either ; for you loved him like your life ; 
and soon well follow him, and lave the cowld world, for it is cowld and blake 
to us now without him. And the disgrace — the disgrace ! He a mui-dherer ! 
— ^But who'll believe it ? — Will thim ihat knew him believe ? — ^Never, nevert*' 
" No, mother dear, — ^no, they won't!" 

" You don't think they will, Mary ? God bless you, child, for the word ! 
No— who would believe it of him, that had the kindest heart and the j^roudest 
Bpirit ? — hi disgrace his name — h^ lave reproach for his sisther^s portion, and 
despair for his mother's closing days ! — no, they can t believe it.-' 
«» No, mother dear, they can't I** 

^' Thim that could scatther the widow's "substance to the winds may say it, 
-—but they won't be believed ; and the fair name of my dead boy will be strong- 
her than the lies of the living." 

In this belief the forlorn woman was right ; and when she found the peasan- 
try gave no credit to the rumor, and that, however they were unable to account 
for Rory's disappearance and the suspicious circumstances attending it, they 
entertained no doubt of his innocence, the widow became more reconciled, and 
bore her loss with greater fortitude. The universal sympathy also which she 
found in her neighbors tended to support her ; and when she heard the accu- 
sation against Rory repelled as indignantly in his own class as by herself, she 
was much soothed, as the exemption of her son's name from disgrace relieved 
her from more than half the weight of her affliction. 

Foremost in the tender offices of condolence was Kathleen Regan — if that 
might be called condolence which was rather a communion of affliction. The 
meeting of the two girls in the Widow O'More^s cottage was very touching. 
Without their having ever spoken on the subject, the love of Rory and Kath- 
leen was perfectly understood between them : and when Kathleen crossed the 
threshold of her lost lovers cottage, she could not speak a word, — but both 
girls looked at each other for a moment in silent agony, and rushing with open 
arms into an embrace of sorrowing endearment, they wept upon each other's • 
neck. 

The girls had always liked each other, but now a fresh motive of attachment 
existed between them. Kathleen saw in the sister whom Rory loved so well, 
an object to be additionally fond of for his sake ; and Mary, in looking on the 
girl to whom her brother had given his heart, was similarly influQnced ; and 
thus their friendship at once became increased to affection, and a portion of 
the love that each had borne to Rory they transferred to each other. They 
often met, and for hours together would talk over their bereavement, and, after 
some time, were forced to admit the long-combated belief to their hearts, that 
Rory was dead ; for as Conolly's evidence was conclusive that he did not ac- 
company De Lacy, they knew of no caiise short of death for his absence. 

It was in one of these conversations Mary O'More told Kathleen that, 
after all which they heard about the glen of the Folly, and the many times it 
had been examined, she would wish very much -to visit the place herself, and 
search it carefully up and down, — but it beiftg so solitary, she did not like going 
alone, and asked Kathleen to bear her company. A ready assent was given to 
the proposal, and the girls spent a whole day in making a careful survey of the 
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Talley, — ^from tlie FoU^ np to the wild and rooky gorge whsre 'the iglaa w 
flbot in bv^a Uoffhacner of cli£^ down which the streftm tumUed. 

Thot^gh making no obeonration tending to clear. up the mystery, their msaka 
were often repeated ; and notwithstanding their continued ill success in evei^ 
•endeavor to elucidate the &tal cause which had bereft them of Rory, yei there 
was a melancholj pleasure in being on the spot he was last traced to. The 
'frequency of their walks to the glen had so accustomed them to the place, that 
habit had overcome their fear of its loneliness, and sometimes each girl went 
tthere alone. 

It was on one of these occasions, when Mary O'More had wandered nearly to 
the end of the glen, that she was startled by hearing the sound of a coarse 
Yoioe which made her blood run cold. She paused and listened, and in the 
h^ae of a few moments became conscious she neard the voice of Shan "Regan, 
wii with a hasty and cautious step the terrified girl ran higher up the glen, 
< and doubling swiftly round a. projecting rock, she struck into a small hazel< 
wood that promised shelter, and crouching under the bushes and rank grass, 
Miught jonoealment from the man whose presence she loathed and dreaded. 
The sound of footsteps approached ', she could scarcely breathe : they came 
aearer ; she trembled so violently, as scarcely to prevent the bu^ which Wel- 
tered her from rustling with her tremor, — and m another instani Regan was 
visible a few paces below her, standing at the foot cf the rock round wSmo an- 
jgle she had just, passed. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"SUffWlSO HOW LICE A eETfTLSMAN A TINKER IS WRKN HX THVHXS HE 18 tDTOia. . 

** When the devil wm siek, the devil a monk iwBld be. 
When 'the devil was wall, the devil a monk wm he.** 

To account for the presence of Regan in the glen of the Folly at this time, it 
becomes necessary to revert to the events of the night the smugglers carried off 
•the colleotor. 

When the kidnappers and their prisoners made their first halt at the lonely 
.hut where the car was procured, the old tinker determined to remain there for 
fihe nieht, as he felt unable to proceed, being attacked with fits of shivering, 
probably occaaioned by his remaining standing so long nearly up to the knees 
in water during the imprisonment of the smugglers in the vault. Copious 
draughts of hot punch failed to relieve him ; and as this vrretched hovei was 
lunprovided with a bed, a bundle of straw was all the tinker had to lie upon j 
.and this was a share granted to him by Morty Mooney from his own whisp, 
which served himself lor a bed whenever he used the hut as his resting-place, — 
<the hovel not being meant for a regular domicile, but serving the disorderly set 
with whom Morty was leagued, as a place of rendezvous or halt, as occasion 
.require(^; for from its lonely situation it was admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of those with whom secrecy vras often an object of importance. 

During the night Solomon's moans sometimes disturbed the sleep of Morty 
<Mooney, who, as morning approached, was besought by the tinker to get " a 




Aa this belief became strengthened, the unfortunate old reprobate exhibited 
Aonsiderable apprehension q^ the final hour, and showed his curead of approach- 
>li^ judgment oy many pious ejaculations that long had been strangers to his 
withered lips. At last, he said he should like to see the priest, and urged 
Morty to go for him. But Morty said he could not do his errand until the re- 
nrn of Shan Regan, who had accompanied the party over night and promised 
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!• be baok motif '<m I9ie foQowing^morxung -, bat that as sooa^at h«r«rrividt' thd 
priest should be sent for. ^,j 

•«Oh, doift loBO'saj time, Mortj,— Pm very bad !— Oh if I tb^tM/daa^mik^ 
^•irirveein^ the priest V* 

*^ Yott*re not so'bad as all that comes to jret,^ said Morty. 
• *' Oh, Fm racked inside, and I feel myself growin^ wake.** 

" Here's more hot dhrink for you.*' < 

" It's no use." 

" It's brave and sthrong, and as hot as the divil." 

** %, don't say divil--God be merciful to me ! — don't say diyil, Martj^*^ 

don't !---0h ! oh ! I'm racked ! 6i' me the dhrink, then : is it hot ? — ^isit'hot 9^ 

"Yis, brave and hot; and he handed him the steaming punch in «jug^ 

4rhich trembled in the old tinker's hands and rattled against his teeth laa Jgie 

i^hPBnA:. 

^^ It's no use," said Solomon ; " it warms my heart no more than if it was 
eovrld'Wather. — ^Pm cowld — I'm oowld! — Oh, the rackin' pain ! — ^For theilM 
0^ God go for th» priest, and don't let me die this a- way.** 
" The minit Regan comes." 

'*' Oh, he can wait, bat my poor sowl can't wait ! You wouldn't stand. foetVMn 
me and the light o' glory, would youl — Oh, go, Morty, go! — you'll. be dyia* 
■«iie day yourself." 

*^ Well, whenever that may be, I won't be sitoh a coward about it, anyhow.*' 
** You don't know that, — ^yoa don't know that. While the life is sthrong 
the courage is sthrong, but the heart fails you when you feel the life geltiii,' 
low." 

^* Tat! don't be so afeard ; a man ought always to be a man." 
" Oh, you dunna what it is to be hangin' over the pit^ and the thread b* 'life 
coin' to brake! I thought like you wanst, but now it's dhreadful to be Jiear 
'tt$— Oh, don't let me die out o' salvation ! go for the priest, if you hope .ta>«B 
gjory." 

Morty went outside the cottage to avoid Solomon's importunity ; for the-ilid 

net like oomplying with his request without seeing Regans as under eziati^g 

4sircamstances he dreaded that the tinker should make some discoveries in tke 

course of his confession with his ghostly visitor which might prove inconvenient 

-to his oonfedemtes. He walked therefore towards the point whenise heiOK- 

"pected Regan to approach, and was not long without meeting him. He.ooiii- 

manicated to liim Solomon's precarioiis state and his desire to see the prieiti 

and pointed out his apprehensions of the dangerous consequences that might 

arise from complying with his request, liiey consulted together on the 

oouTse to be pursued in this matter, as they walked slowly back to tho^ittt 

where the tinker still lay groaning and calling unavailingly on Morty to hastai^ 

for the confessor. 

^^ It would be well he was dead, the owld thief!" said Moirty, '•^ for he'd be no 
leBS to any one." 

*^ That's thrue indeed, an<f by what you tell me it's like he's not long for tifis 
rirorld : don't you sa^ he's dyin' 1" 

** He thinks so himself," said Morty ; " but that^s the cowardly hOairt of hdai 
(fbr he^fi as toiigh as a gad, and I don't think he'll go without a hard starc^^. / 
•Sappose we lave him there and let him die ?" 

**How would it be wid us thin V^ said Regan, who did not in the smalkBt 
degree revolt at the cruelty of the suggestion, but bad an eye to the conae- 
^aehoes. ^ 

*' Sure, we wouldn't have a hand in puttin' any harm on him, and who could 
Bay a word to us ?" 

** That^s thrue, sure enough," said Regan, who walked a few paeeain'iilraee 
mrtiile he revolved in his ovm mind the proposition. 
'*^ If he' was found .dead there, it might lead to incpiizr." 
'*^When*heP8 dead, can't we throw him into a bog luue V CMud Mortf ; ^ eiil0 
eares enough for bun to ax any questions'?" 
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'* Do y<m know where the aas is ?"* said Regan, still oonsidering. 
"No," said Morty. 

« You see that !" said Regan, " the cunnin^ owld rascal always left the ass 
somewhere else whenever he kern to the Folly, that it might be to the fore to 
rise a question if anything happened him and he didn^t go back to claim it.-* 
Do you mind '?" • 

*^ Bad luck to his ^cuteness ! what a head he has I*^ 
** He's the biggest owld rogue in Ireland !** said Regan. 
*^ Well, what are we to do V^ said Morty. 

'* We 11 see how he is first,^' said Reean as they approached the lonely hut, 
On getting near the door, they paused for a moment, and heard the groans of 
Solomon, mingled with ejaculations which were uttered aloud : 

"Oh Morty Mooney, are you gone for the priest? — bring him to save my 
poor sowl ! — ^Oh, if you desaive me, may adeaa man^s curse be an you, and may 
you never see the light o^ glory at your own dyin' hour !" 

" That's a bitther curse he's puttiu^ an you, Morty, — aronH you afeord 1"* 
Mud Regan, whose superstitious nature was worked upon. « 
" Betther for him pray for himself than curse me," said Morty. 
** Well, it's betther see him again, anyhow," said Regan, who entered the 
hat followed by Morty. 

When Solomon heiurd the approaching footsteps, he turned on his straw, and 
cried in a voice of anxious earnestness, *^ Is that his riverence V^ 
** Are YOU betther now ?** was the answer he got from Regan. 
"Oh, didn't you bring the priest 1" 
" By-an'-by, man, — by-an'-by .** 

The old tinker groaned in mental and bodily anguish : " Oh, if I die out o^ 
salvation !" 

" Listen to me, man," said Regan. 

A conversation now took place between them, in which Solomon worked upon 
the superstitious feelings which he knew Regan to be under the control of, and 
threatened him with the appearance of his unlaid ghost after death if he per- 
mitted him to die without seeing the priest. Regan, in turn, made Solomon 
Bwear b^ " the holy vestments and the seven blessed candles," that he would 
not in his confession to the clergyman commit his companions. 

This, in his urgency for haste; Solomon promised, and offered, in proof of his 
•ineerity, that Regan might be present while he received absolution from the 
confessor. This point being carried, the pastor was sent for, and Morty Moo- 
ney was urged to use all speed. 

" And suppose I go for the docthor ?" said Regan. 

" No, no;' said Solomon, " it's no use, — and don't lave me to die alone, for 
Ood's sake ! — stay wid me, — let me howld you — there, there ! sure it's comfort- 
in* to have a grip o' somethin' in this life, while you re in it, — not to be left 
alone in the last minit, to quit the world like a banished sthranger.'' 

Solomon continued in great pain, and was apparently sinking, and his anxi- 
ety for ghostly consolation continued to increase in a fearful degree. Never- 
. less, Regan, having acquitted his conscience in sending for the priest, was in 
hopes the tinker would die before his arrival, and so put the secrets Solomon 
was in poftession of out of danger. The inhuman desire, however, was not 
gratified ; the approaching tramp of a horse was heard, and Regan, on going 
to the door, saw Father Frank riding towards the hut at a smart pace. Regan 
returned to the straw litter where Solomon lay, and said, 

" Now, remimber your oath, — don't bethray us ; for if you do, hell-fire will 
be your portion!" 

" Lora be merciful to me !" said the dying man. 

Regan now returned to the door to receive the priest, and with the disgust- 

• ing words he uttered to the dyin^ sinner yet hot on his lips, he said, *' God save 

your riverence !" aJB he made a low obeisance to the priest, who alighted ancl 

entered the hovel, while Regan secured the bridle of the horse to the staptfs on 

. tiie door-post, and followed &st into the hut. 
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" Well, my poor man, are you very ill ?'* said Father Frank. 

" Oh, God be praised you're come !" said Solomon. " Pm dyin', your ri- 
Terence, — dyin^! — give me the comforts o* the church, and God bless you! 
Oh, Pm a poor sinner ! give me absolution for my sins, and save my poor 

'^ Leave me alone with him,^' said the clergyman to Regan : *^ he wants to 
oomfess.*' 

^'^Plaze your riverence, he has nothing to confess : he says he only wants the 
comforts o' the church before he departs." 

" Retire,'' said the pastor. ^^ You ought to know he cannot receive the 
aaorament without making a confession." 

Solomon declared he had nothing to confess : " I have no time for confession, 
more than that Tm a wicked sinner, and repent o' my sins, and hope to see 
glory, if your riverence will give me absolution." 

*^ G<>d help you, poor man l"^ said Father Frank, humanely, " you shall have 
the consolations of^the church in your last moments ; but you should make a 
clean breast, and unburden your conscience :.you have sins to confess.'* 

" More than I have time for," said Solomon faintly : " I confess Pm a miserable 
sinner, and I ax God's pardon, and my blessed Sav'or's pardon, and won't you 
give me absolution, your riverence, and promise me the light o' glory ? Oh, 
take pity on my poor sinful sowl, and give me the absolution ! — and I have 
money, money enough, your riverence." 

" rk>n't think of your money, you poor sinful mortal ! but think of saving 
your soul, and confess yourself before God, who knows your crimes, and is 
willing to pardon them if you confess them." 

•* Oh, I lave all that to his own honoTy your riverence, if you'll only gi' me the 
absolution, and say masses for my poor sowl when I'm gone ;— and I've money 
to pay for thim — plenty o' money — will you say the masses for me V 
** Let me confess you first." 

*^ Sure, Pve nothin' to confess, more nor I confessed already, — Pm a poor 
anner, and ax absolution; and if your reverence goes to the gUn o' the Folly— 
and there at the upper end there's a big rock stands out in the glin, and some 
hazel- threes near it higher up the hill." Here he writhed in agony, and gave 
his accustomed cry that he was racked. He seemed weaker aiter the spasm, 
and in a voice more faint than hitherto, besought the priest for absolution, 
with a look so imploring, that Father Frank could no longer resist the appeal, 
and fearing he should expire every instant, the extremity of th^' case induced 
him to dispense with a confession, and he administered the last rites of the 
church 

The poor wretch seemed much soothed by the act, and after a short «pause 
continued, 

" Undher that rock, near a big bunch o' docklaves, if you dig up the ground, 
you'll find a leather bag with goolden guin«is in it, — more — more — than you*d 
think -—the poor tinker ^" Here he paused again in apparent pain ; but re- 
covering again, he said faintly, " The goold — ^your riverence — I give the goold 
to you — for the masses — for my sowl. Oh, say the masses!— the masses I" 
He could add no more, and sank back on his heap of straw. 

" God be merciful to his soul !" said the priest devoutly, as he joined his 
hands in prayer over the poor sinn?r, whose spirit he thought had passed. But 
Solomon had not yet given up the ghost ; he still continued to breathe, but his 
state of exhaustion seemed to be such, that no hope could be entertained of his 
recovery, and as there was no apparent likelihood even of returning conscious- 
ness. Father Frank prepared to go. 

" This should»be an awful warning to you," said he to Regan, who attended 
him to his horse. ^^ See how the death-bed of the sinner snakes the heart ! 
I hope you may profit by the lesson. After the poor man's decease, you must 
accompany me to the place where he said his money is concealed, to witness 
how much is there, and I will divide it between masses for his soul and offices 
of charity." 
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Wh6n'ih•^pn«t luNL,goiMr Regm retemed to Uie.hiii4md ffml'Maoxm 

• Ittd sank inlo Avieep. " I saprpoae he^ll ^a off that wajv** Bftid he to iiiiMMlf. 

(f And to think o^ the owld vagaboae hmang suah a nower o* money, «!! isy 

chatin' and robbin' — the way he robbed the stakes o^ tne game jestherday in 

the FoUy I'' 

To every one^s snrprise, Solomon, instead of dying, awoke the better of bia 
%afeep— much exhausted, it ia true, but manifestly out of daageV. While in thia 
state, he was often visited by Father Frank, who endeavored to impress upon 
.him how sacred the duty beeame, to thank God for his mercyi in granting the 
time for repentance of his sins, and not hastening him away in the unpreparad 
jitate in which the pastor found him, when, trembling at ^e terrors of iMath, 
lie jprayed f or absolution, which, under the extreme circumstances of the 4Mae, 
haa been given him then: ^' but now, ^' added Father Frank, ^^I expect joujto 
lead a goMl life for the remainder of the period Heaven may please to grant 
. jon, and I desire you to come to your duty regularly -^^ 

Solomon promised fairly ; but the moment Uie priest's back was turned, ^his 
.thoughts were &a from heavenward. To the earth, to the earth they retomed 
Again } for he thought of his concealed treasure, and trembled for its sa&fy, «8 
lie remembered that Regan was present when he named the spot where it wtas 



For some days he could not rise from the litter whereon he lay ; and wh€ai.he 
was enabled to move, it was but to crawl feebly along. But even in this ex- 
.faausted state he made his 'way to the glen of the Fdly, to try if his hoard was 
safe. The appearance of the spot alarmed him, for the place bore marka4>f 
•.Mng recently disturbed, and he oegan eagerly to upturn the soil. Wretched was 
rthe work of the old miser : digging up the earth that so soon must cover him, 
to seek that which was dearer to him than life. What was his agony when he 
found his misgivings at sight of the place were well-founded, and that his gold 
was gone ! 

At first he stood as stiff and cold as stone , and had he been of a nature 
•soisible to emotion, the shook would have killed him. At length he gafvcwi^ 
io eooans and wrung his hands in despair, — ^he threw himself on the ground ; 
4md tears, that had never since childhood wetted his cheek, now streamed 
•down the furrows that crime and craft had worn there. He cursed his fjEitein 
ihaving been]^)ared from the grave onlv to taste a bitterness beyond that of 
death,, and his waillnjg was mfiigled with blaspheming. 

The sweet 'echoes of the <]|uiet glen were startled at the disgusting sounds, aad 
the pure peace of Nature violated ! 

■But the master-spirit of the miser at length came to hjs aid : — craft roee, 
phoenix-like, from the ashes of his heart. Where, a few minutes before Jie 
'^ept in despair, and vrrung his hands, he now sat motionless, with knitted 
brow and compressed lips, planning within the dark and tortuous lybyrinths 
of his deceitful mind stratagem after stratagem to regain his lost treasure^ 
With the patience and cunning of a spider, thread after thread he spun ; and 
if the breath of doubt shook his fabric and broke his meshes, on he toiled, un- 
wearied, until the web was completed ] and now he only wanted to lure fads 
•game within his ^asp. 

Having deternuned on his plan, he r^laoed the earth he had dug up ; and 
mo carefully did he restore the appearance of the spot as it existed benxreliis 
"Tisit, that no one would have suspected it had been so recently disturbed. 

He then left the place, muttenne curses upon Regan, — for that he was the 
person who purloined the treasure mere was no doubt ; and the plan he adopted 
io make him restore it was this : — He contrived an opportunity of speaking to 
Regan without exciting his suspicions; and after alluding to Ihe circumatanoes 
of his sickness, and of the hidden money which he had t^d the priest of, — ^' as 
▼ou beerd me tell him yourself,'^ said he, — Solomon then proceeded toinfoxm 
Axm that he had hid another hoard of monev in another plac^ but that. he did 
not think it was as safe as it would be in the glen of the Folly : ^^andas the 
priest and you knows that place," said Solomon, " and as I can't live much 
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]o»gj^ hoWh I would wish it. to be known where my. money is, — ^for it's a pity 
it would be lost ; and when Ptai gone, suafe I'd wish to Ifeve somethin' to my 
frienda to remimber me, and acme to say masses for my sowl ; — for to give w 
fdl to the priest, you see, Shan, is more nor I think right or raysonable. But, 
as I was Bayiu', it's betther have it all in one place ] and so^^f you'll go wid m» 
to the glin, TU put the rest o* what 1 have there too." Here he produced a 
small leather bag, in which he had put some pieces of clipped tin to resemhl»^ 
the chink of coin, and just shaking it, to deceive the ears ot Regan, as he gave 
hina a gJLimpse of the purse, he replaced it in his pocket, asking Regan to ao- 
company him the next day to tiw glen — " For, you sep," said he, " people 
sometimes goea there now, to see the Folly, since the night vre done the thricfc* 
there ; and I'm wake and owld, and would be afeerd to go by myself wid so 
much money about me. So, Shan agrcr, come -wid me, and thin youll know 
where every rap poor owld Solomon has saved is hid— jist yourself and the 
pidfist ; and when I'm dyin', I won't forget you, Shatt—throth I won't." 

Bie^n fell into the trap, for the finished deception of Solomon's acting ibp- 
daoeo- the belief that he really had more treasure to hide, and Shan IHiu lost" 
no^time restoring the bag he had stolen to its former place of concealment, k**- 
tending, when the additional treasure was placed there, to seize it all akid^d^ 
camp. It was the following day he went with the tinker for the purr^qse etf '- 
makingj^he second deposit \ and it was on this, mission he was engaged wiiesi 
MalrjyMore heard his voice in the glen and fiod at his approach. Let u»^aw 
to her^ whom we left trembling in her place, of oonoealmettt. 



CHAPTER XXX * 



WHICH WILL EXPLAIN ITSELF. 



Mart CMore nearly fainted from terror at the sight of Regan, who stood ia 
Bilence near the rock ; and the thought of his discovering her alone in sueh a - 
deserted place shotia pang of agony through her frame. 

Regan at last raised his voice and cried, " Are you comirf V^' 

The words were delightful to Mary's ear, for they implied he had a compa» 
nion, and the sense of her desolation was lessened. 

" Come on," said Regaa again ; and Solomon was soon visible to Mary. II 
wa&the first time in her life she had ever been glad to see the old tinker. 

** Let me rest a bit," said Solomon, seating himself; '* the wolkin' tires me; 
I'm. wake yet. 

** No wondher,?' said Regan. " Faith, I thought, you wor gone th* other 
day!'' ^ 

" Well, I can't stay very long now, anyhow ! I feel myself goin' fast ; and 
whenever that'll be, you'll know where to get the goold, Shan ag;ray — ^for it's 
T<)ur8elf will have the mo^ of it.'* 

(» AU of it»" thougjit Shan in his heart.) 

"And so," continued Solomon, who„ with admirable presence of mind, did'^ 
not seem to be in any hurry to look for his money, — "so yoa tell me that the 
Frixushman. went abcKird himself ?" 

" Tis.»* 

" And ther ooUecthor ia out o* the way t»» 

** Snug,:" said Regan* 

Mftry, at the nameof the collector, was breathleo^ and IBrteMd ISII- tlir 
Mudety of hearing made her ears tingle again. * 

" And Rory 1" said Solomon. 

M Du^n his sowl \ he's out of the way too,** said Regan. 

Poor Mary ga^d for breath. 

^ And not one can maka head or tail of. it through the ooanthry,** said 9<i^ 
omon. 1/ 
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** Faith, they may look for him long enough before the/Il find him,** said 
Regan. 

*' Well, we may as well look for what we kem for, now that Pm reBted,** said 
Solomon. *^ There's the very spot where it is.^' 

*' Show it to me, jist," said Kegan, " and TU torn up the earth for yon, be- 
kaae you are wake yet, and don't fataigue yourself* 

*' Ihrue for you,'^ said Solomon, who linew Regan's motive was to prevent 
the recent removal of the earth being noticed. 

Shan Dhu now opened the blade of a large jslasp knife, uid commenced the 
act of unearthing the treasure. 

Mary was in a state of confused horror all this time. She had heard them 
say Rory might be looked for a long while before he vras found, and she ima- 

fined, from these words, that they had concealed his body after he was mur- 
ered, (for she had eiven up all hope of Rory's being alive ;) and perhaps this 
was the spot where his mangled remains were hid,— perhaps these were his 
murderers before her ; — if she were seen, her life would be forfeited also ! She 
could observe Solomon's face from where she lay, and she saw his eyes fixed 
with a look of fascination upon the spot where Regan was delving vnth his knife 
and tumine up the clay with his hands. 

Regan said at last, '' I think Tm near it now." 

Mary's blood ran cold ; — ^was it her brother's corpse they were uncovering % 
Solomon's look became more intense, and in a minute more he exclaimed, 
*< That's it, that's it !" and with his hands outstretched like the claws of a bird 
of prey, he pounced upon the hole that Regan had made and rooted up the bag. 
" I have it, I have it !'^ said he, mnable to contain his transport at the sight ot 
his regained treasure, which %e hugged up close to his breast, as a mother 
would bus her first-bom. 

Regan looked at him with a mixture of suspicion and ferocity in his coontct- 
nanoe perfectly horrible, and neither of them spoke for some seconds. 

Solomon was the first to break silence, and, rising from his seat, he said, ^* I 
b'lieve we may as well go now.'' 

" Go where ?" said Regan. 

" Out o' this," said Solomon ; *' we need not stay here any longer.'* 
.4i Why, aren't you goin' to bury it again T" 

" Yis, in another place." 

•* Why, you towld me you had more to put to it !" 

** Ay, ay, and so I will put this along wid th' other." 

" But you said you'd put what more you had here !" said Regan, who began 
to see the trick the tinker meant to play him. 

*^ Well, that's what 1 intindid,^^ said Solomon : " but I changed my mind 
sence, and I think this will be safer along wid th' other : come wid me, and 
we'll put it there ;" and he arose flftlepart as he spoke. 

Regan laid his hand on the skirt of the tinker's ragged coat, and dragged 
him to his seat agiun as he said, " You won't go that, way, as cunnin' as you 
think yourself ! Don't be catchin' your young t)irds with chaff that way, Solo- 
mon Sly, my darlin' : owld sogers are not to be done with gingerbread f" 

*^ What ao you mane, Shan avic 7" said Solomon, endeavoring tq affect com- 
posure. 

** I tell you what I mane," said Regan with decided ferocity in his manner": 
** I mane, that the divil an out o' this you take that money so aisy !" 

** Why, you wouldn't "hendher me o' puttin' my money where I like, would 
youj Shan agra V^ said Solomon, still endeavoring to maintain a quiet state of 
things : but while he assumed so much indifference, he kept an iron grip of 
his money-bag. 

" I'll hendher you takin' it out o' this — ^by this knife I will !" said Rejgan as 
he clutched the weapon fiercely and shook it with vehemence in tiie tmker-B 
faee. • 

Solomon changed countenance a little as he attempted further wheedling.' 

** Can't yon come and see where I put il along wid the rest 1" said he. 
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** Along vjid the rest iiideed ! That was a party humbug you made me 
b'lieve, you owld villain ! Along wid the rest ! — go and see where you put it! 
Vis, you treacherous owld thief ! go out on the public road wid you, and thin 
you'll make some fine excuse as 'cute as a leprauohaun, and give me the slip I 
No, no y i have you now, and Til make my own o' you ! You promised me 
some av it, and I'll have it, or I'll know why." 

" You wouldn't take the money from a poor old man, would you, Shan 
dear ?» 

" Poor, indeed !" said Regan. " VVhy, you owld starved 'ottomy, that never 
had the heart to buy a male's mate or a hearty glass, you have more goold 
than many a sportin fellow in the co«nthry, and more than ever you can want ; 
and I do want it, and, what's more — ^and take one wor JJfor all — by the blessed 
light I'll have it before you lave this !" 

" Why, Regan, it's not robbin' an owld man you'd be 1" 

"Robbin' ! — you talk of robbin' 1 Tell me, you gray owld vagabone, who 
was it stole the stakes o* the spoil-five in the Folly i You thought no one saw 
you, did you ? but I seen it — I did, and now I'll see who can play the best same 
here ! w me the ha!f o' that bag and be thankful I don't take it all —you know 
you promised me share of it." 

** Yis, yis, I did," said Solomon, " and I'll keep my word, Shan dear, — ^I will : 
but you remember I said it should bo afther I die." 

" Die ."' said Regan with a terrible meaning in his voice, — " die 1 Take oare 
how you put me in mind o' that ."' 

Solomon looked ghastly at the implied threat, and said imploringly, "(Hi, 
Shan, §han ! sure you wouldn't murdher me !'* 

^ Who was it taught me last Sunday three weeks ? — who was it said in the 
Folly, that ' dead men tell no tales /' — eh 1" and his voice assumed a deeper tone. 

" Oh, Shan, Shan ! you wouldn't, you wouldn't !" And Solomon a^ain at- 
tempted to rise and depart ] but Regan laid a still fiercer grasp upon hun than 
he had yet done, and said, " Wouldn't I '?" with the scowl ot a fiend. " Give 
me the half o' that money, or III make a way to your throat nearer than your 
mouth— by the "tarnal I will ! Will you give it 1" 

Solomon did not speak, but clutched his money-bag faster. 

" Will you, I say V said Regan, getting more excited, and gripping his knifo 
with as determinea a purpose as the tinker clutched his treasure. 

Solomon now gathered all the strength he bad left into one desperate effort, 
and, in the hope of alarming Regan, he raised his voice and shouted ^^ Murd- 
her ! murdher !" 'm 

" You will have it thin," said Regan, who, step by step, was worked up to des- 
peration, and rushing on the old man, he caught him by the throat, flung him 
to the ground, and, with uplifted knife, was about to throw himself upon him 
with a horrible curse, when Mary O'More, wljpe mind had been wrought to* 
the highest pitch of terror-stricken excitement, could contain her feelings no 
longer, and uttered an appalling shriek ; and as the echoes of the valley rang 
to the scream, Regan stood petrified with alarm. 

Solomon took advantage of his terror, and looking towards the spot whence 
the scream proceeded, he saw as he arose at the same instant, the girl emerge 
from her place of concealment; and with an activity surprising for one in his 
weakened^condition, he was at her side in a moment, and clingmg to her, pre- 
vented the escape she meditated. " Save me ! save me !" he exclaimed, as he 
held her with the energy and tenacHy of terror. 

The consequences of a witness being present at what had taken place, flashed 
upon Regan's mind in an instant; and once being committed in an act of out- 
rage, desperation urged him onward, and seeing Mary O'More in such a posi- 
tion inflamed his brutal nature with thoughts fitter for hell than earth. To 
divide Solomon and the girl, and dispose of them separately waa his object ; so, 
stimulating Solomon by the hope of saving his gold, he said, 

** Go off wid you— be off, you and your money, and lave this young woman 
with me : I want to have some words with her." 
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Mary was now the penon to cling to the tinker,, who endeaTored to ahaka 
her off) while she begged for the love of God he would not desert her. 

*' Let him go, I tell you !" said Regan 

" No ! no !** screamed the girl. 

The vile old miser, whose life hhe had just aayed, now eagerly endeayored to 
loose himself from her hold, and leave her in the hands of the ruffian from 
whose knife she bad delivered him, and, in the desire to save his gold, would 
have left her in peril of worse than death. 

** Let me go, I bid you !" cried the tinker impatiently, and stdking as fiercely 
M he could at the straining hands which he\d him. 

** For the Blessed Virgin, I beseech you, Solomon darlin*,'* cried the a^Qnized. 
eirl, *' don't lave me wi^ that horrid man! Oh, Solomon! afther savm' your 
Die, donH lave me this Hay !*' 

Solomon seemed for an instant to have a touch of compunctidn 3 hut Beg^ir 
Baid, " If you stay here two minits longer, the divil a guinea yoa!Il ever, lifl 
out 0' this ! Be off, and lave this spyin* young lady with me.** 

The threat roused Solomon to action, imd again he endeavored to shake Mary, 
fibm him. She threw herself on her knees before him, an4 clasping him &mij 
round his- trembling limbs, besought him in tiie most earnest and touching, 
manner not to abandon her. 

**Oh, sure you wouldn^t desert the poor, helpless, innocent ^I, — sure ygv 
wouldn't ! God won't forgive you if you do. — On, sweet Virgin, protect ma!**' 

** Shake her off, I tell' you, and save your money, or, by all the divils in hell, , 
ril have the lives o' both o* yiz !" sliouted Regan, as he laid hold of Mazy 
O'Mbre, and dragged her fiercely from Solomon, who struggled to disengage 
himself from her 3 and at last, by his striking her heavily on the hands, the uik 
fortunate girl was forced to relinquish her grasp ] but at the same moment 
she made a desperate effort to regain her feet, and springing from her knees, 
turned with the energy of desperation upon Riegan and cried with vehemence, 
"May the God that looks down on us, judge and punishjou if you wrong me, 
Shan Regan \^ 

The moment Solomon found himself free, he exerted what speed he might in 

getting away 3 and Regan, holding Mary with a grip of iron, and looking on 
OE with demoniac triumph, said, 

"Now rU tache you, my saucy lady, how you'll jibe and jilt a man ! and 
you'll larn more in the glin than you came to watch for !•* 

With these words he attempted to seize her round the waist 3 but Mary made 
an active resistance, and maintained a surprising struggle against his ruffian 
assault -J but every instant her power to repel became less, her exclamations to 
Heaven grew weaker, and at lost her short and gasping shriek gave token that 
she felt her remaining strength fast failing. 

Just at this moment when she was nearly vrithin the irrecoverable gripe of 
Shan Dhu, the bs^ing of houndsliached her ear, and she screamed with wila joy, 

•« The hunt ! the hunt !'* 

Re^an mact^ a last desperate effort to drag her into the haael-wood, whflrp 
he might effect* concealment and drown her cries, hut inspired' by the hope of 
BDOOor, Ma^ redoubled her effinrts, and while she was wriraiingin the uneqpnl 
struggle, a kix ran close beside them imd dashed acnws the glenaa the oiy of.' 
the hounds grew louder. 

"They're comin'! they're cominM^'sho cried: "you viUain, tii«y*k» eQ» 
in* ! there's the fox ! Oh, blessed Virgin, you've saved me f" 

The cheering of the dogs aeain rang up the gleuj the pack opened loadiBr 
and louder every instant, and, in dread of discovery, Regan: damed into iiii 
wood and climbed up the cliff. 

.The moment she was freed from his grasp, Mary 0»Mare ran vrithvriH speed- 
dbwn the g;len towards the point whence the sound of the chase proceeded, and 
soon saw the horsemen urging forward. The moment she beheld them i^ 
certainty of protection produced so violent a revulsion of feftng, that her Itrain 
reeled as she rushed onward, and she fell prostrate to the earth. 
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Anumz the foTemost of the horsemen, waa Mr, Dixon, n magistnite, — a gen- 
tlemaD of kinder nature than the gcnerahtj of liia clasa. He tmo beside Squira 
Kanafprd, and thej both saw the precipitous Qight of Mary More down the 

!1«n. Mr. Dixon remarked the circumstance to the squire, who attributed the 
eadlong speed of the girl to her fear of the hoi'mda. Still Mr. Dixon kept Ida 
«yea fixed on Marj ; and seeing hor &U, ho exclaimed, 

■" Down she ^oea '." 

•^Let her pick henelf up again !'' said the ^uirO: a.a ho dashed forward in the 
chase. 

But the magistrate, though fund of hunting, thought there were other things^ 
in this world worth thinking of; he had some heart about him, with which the 
Bquire was not troubled, and, despite the alluring notes of " Sweet-lips," and 
" Idcrrj-lwfe," who gave ton^uo ahejui in good stjle, he drew his bridle when 
he Saw the fugitive sink to the earth, and rode up to the postrate girl, while 
the rest of the hunt followed the sauirc, and left the office of charitj to him : 
and well was it for poor Mary O'ilure tliat there was one to pity and protect 

Mr. Dixon alighted, and wa^ some time before he could calm the impaUeoce 
of hid excited horse, which panted with cagemesH to continue the chase, and 
he Qould not attend to Mary until he bad S'jotlied his steed into quietnesB ; then 
tbrowine tbc rein oyer his arm, he knelt down lo raise the fainting girl from 
the eoxth, and found her in a stat^ of complete insensibility. Seeing that to 
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restore her would reqiure his imdiYided attention, h#led his horsei which stin 
palled at his arm wiUi impatience, to a thorn treee, and fastening the hridle to 
It, he hastened Iback to Mary. 

Raising her gently from the earth, he carried her close to the river; and 
there, hy copiously sprinkling the cool stream over he face, which a deathlike 
paleness overspread, — a paleness rendered more striking by the dark hair that 
streamed loosely round her head and neck,— he gradually restored her to life ; 
but it was some time before consciousness returned. The sound of many waters 
was in her ears as she opened her eyes and looked vaguely around. W hen she 
caught the first glimpse of Mr. Dixon, the sight of a human face seemed to 
startle her, and she attempted to scream ; but her exhausted energies could 
only give vent to a hard-drawn sigh. The Hoothing tone in which she was 
spoken to, tended to restore her, and after some time she uttered a few broken 
sentences ; but, from previous terror, such was the incoherency of her expres- 
mohs, that Mr. Dixon could only conjecture she had been in personal danger, 
and therefore besought him to protect her. 
" I win, my poor girl, — I will.*' 
** God bless you, sir ! you won't lave me alone ?" 
" Certainly not ; calm yourself" 
** Are they gone V' said she, looking wildly np the glen. 
Mr. Dixon thought she might have been frightened by the hoimdB,- as the 
squire had supposed ] and as she looked in the direction they had taken, he 
said, ** Yes, the dogs are all gone.*' 

'^ Oh, it's not thim -, sore they were the sabmtion o* me : on^ for the hunt I 
was lost — ^loet forever !" 

The maeistrate by degrees learnt the casse of her alarm, and asked her 
name. When she told him, he said he supposed that Rory 0*Mare was her 
brother. 

'^ Brother !" said she wildly — " Oh, Tve no brother nam V^ and relapsed into 
tears. 

^^ How do yon know ?'* said Mr. Dixon. 

*^ Oh, Pm afeard they've murdhered him ! they confessed it almost before me.** 
This led to farther questions on the magistrate's part ; and Mary at length 
told all the particulars of what she had witnessed between Shan Dhu and the 
tinker. 

When she was sufficiently recovered to walk, Mr. Dixon accompanied her 
firom the glen to the village, and there Mary got a friend to escort her to her 
home ; for even on the open road she feard to l^ alone, so shaken had her nacres 
h^mnnehj the terrible scene she had gone through. 

/Mr. Dixon determined on having Mary's depositions taken and sworn to^ in 
fo g ul ar judicial form, and for that purpose rode over next day, with the-^qnim 
ai^ Swoeny, to the widow's cottage. 

fdn leaving the hoitse. Sweeny suggested that this story of Mary's might be 
all a stratagem to divert the suspicion which attached to Rory, on the 8ttl9|Mt 
of the collector's disappearance, into another channel. Mr. Dixon said >sfae 
hfti done more than divert suspicion, for that she had named the guilty parties. 
^'* But how can you tell she speaks truth V said the spiteful little attonM, 
» hatred of Rory for the tombstone affair was so bitter, that ^^of lus 
w«re sharers in it. 
•^^ We must have Regan and the tinker arrested," said Mr. Dixon. 
♦^ If yon can find them," said Sweeny. 

♦♦ will,. if they keep out of the way, it will be strong presumptive Mdones 
of tteir guilt." 

HtAh ! You're not up to them as well as I am : they may be all in the plot 
for what you know." 

'* TheyS*e a pack of rebels altogether," said the squire j " and until tha-«owi- 
ir^>is cleared of them, we shall have no peace." 
** Yoifre right, squire," said Sweeny. 
•♦ WeU, I have not quite so bad an opinion of them," replied Mr. Dixsn; 
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" nor do I think the girl's story a mere fiction. We must have Regan and the 
titfker invested as the next step/' 

The proper airthorities were despatched for this purpose to Regan's house ;. 
but they found him not, and for many days a useless search was prosecuted. 
As for Solomon, he had no home where to seek him, and the officers had there- 
fore a roving commission to lay hands on him as they might : but he eluded 
their vigilance 5 and no one interested in their apprehension could catch the 
smallest clue to the finding of Shan Dhu and the tinker. 

The priest suggested a visit to the lonely hut where he had seen Solomon in 
his sickness, and a party undertook the search immediately ; but Ihe hut was 
deserted. Traces, however, of the recent visit of man were manifest ; the fresh 
peelings of some boiled potatoes were strown upon the floor, and the yet warm 
embers of a turf fire were in the corner of the hovel. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

m WHICH RORT MAKES HIS FIRST TRIP TO SEA, A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

It was in a low and retired flying-hut De Lacy was housed the evening he 
reached the 'sea-coast, there to await the arrival of the lugger off the shore. 
He felt lonely on his removal from those with whom he had been lately sojourn- 
ing, and to whom he had in a maniier become attached, and the efforts of the 
inmates of the flshing-liut made to entertain him were unavailing ; so he re- 
tired to rest earlier than usual, wishing to indulge the thoughts iir solitude 
which the presence of others interrupted without dissipating. 

^yhen on his bed the influence of re?t induced a pleasant state of mind ; and 
leaving the remembrance of tliose he had parted from, Hope led him onwards 
to'ihe shores of France, where he trusted soon to land in safety, and gatlier the 
matesiftls for a victorious return to his friends and country. Of Adele, too, he 
thought, and love- whispered the joys of a^ain beholding and clasping to his 
heaiTt the girl of his afi^otions. lb was with such pleasing promise on his im- 
agination that he dosed his eyes; and the downy wmg of slumber, waving over 
liis senses, fanned this spark of hopefulness into flame, and all night long he 
dreamt, of his Ad^le, — ot their joyful meeting, — of her blushes and her smiles, 
— of her enthusiasm at the prospect of his name yet living amongst the "bright 
ones that should be dear to his country, — of their anticipation of future plea- 
saves on the war being past — when the warrior should subside into the husband, 
and Love bind the garland of victory on his brow ! Oh, youth ! youth ! — how 
dost thou teem with golden visions, — ^while the dreamy impressions of age are 
but east in lead ! 

Be Laov arose from his slumbers as though he had fed on ambrosia ^er 
ni^t — with that elastic feeling of existence which belongs to the hopeful lover. 
Influenced through the whole day by his dreamy intoxication, he revelled in 
alternote visions of glory and love. As he roved along the strand, if he turned 
to watch the changeful effects of the sea, he looked upon the noble ocean 
stnstobed before him as the high<-road to his glorious aspirations ; and Hope 
seemed to beckon him across the deep ; while as the surge thundered at his 
feet, and was swept backwards in foam to the main, he heard the voice of vijc- 
tory in the sound, calling him to enterprise. If he looked upward, and behold 
tho^seaward clouds sailing towards the land of his Adele, his musing was in a 
softer mood ] and as some touch of sunshine tipped their delicate forms, it wiMi 
recognised by his heart as a good omen. He was all excitement, and while he 
fed on such sweet fancies he drew forth his pencil to play with his pleasant 
thoughts as they arose ; and soon imagination bore him beyond the world in 
^Wch he breathed. The roar of the booming sea wa.^ lost in the silver sounds 
cf fairy fountains ; the whistle of the bri«k wind sweeping across the waves, to 
wldch his blood danced as he mused, was unheard aiuia the whisper of the 
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breeie throagh rustliiie groves: and the rough ehingl^of the shore whereon I 

he walked, felt under the foot of the enthusiast like the golden sands of the ^ 

classic fountain. — He was in the land of dreams. 

THE LAND OF DREAMS. 

t 

There is a land where Fancy's twining 

Her flowem around life's fading tree,— 
Where light is ever sof iLy shining, 

Lilte BUiiset o>r a tranqait sea. 
Tis there thou dwelfiit in beauty's brightneM, i 

More fair ihan aught on earth e'er seems ; ; 

'Tis there my heart leels most of lightness,— 

There iii tlxe loyely land uf dreams ! 

'Tis there in groves I often meet thee,' 

And wander through the sylvan shade. 
While I in gentlest accents greet thee, 

My own, my sweet, my constant maidi 
There by some fount lin fair reposing, , 

Where all around so tranauii seems, ^ 

We wait the golden evening's closing,— 

There, in the lovely land of dreams ! 

But when the touch of earthly waking 

Hath broicen slumher's sweetest speU 
Those fabled jo}s of Fancy's making 

Are in uiy heart remembered well ! 
The day in ail its sunshine splendor. 

Less fair to lue than midnight seems, 
When visions shed a light more tender 

Around the lovely land of dreams ! 

But while De Lacy was indulging his poetic mood, inhaling the firesh breeze 
and treading the open strand, poor Kory was lying captive not many miles dis- 
tant, confined in a close hovel, almost smothered with smoke, and revolvine faf 
other notions in his busy brain. So closely were he and the collector watched, 
that it was impossible to make an attempt at escape ; and Rory, from the char- 
acter of the fellows who had undertaken the business, looked upon any plan for 
deliverance within his power to execute as hopeless : they were all up to every- 
thing in the way of finesse and expedient ; and however he might overreach a 
booby ensign, a chucklebeaded sergeant, or an amorous colonel, a party of 
smugglers were as much masters of fence as he was himself ; therefore he felt 
there was nothing left but to meet with fortitude whatever fate awaited ^im. 
At the same time, however, be cast manj an anxious thought homewards ; and 
the uneasiness he knew his mother and sister would suffer at his absence, caused 
him more anxiety than any other consideration. When the day was over — ^and 
to Rory it seemed the longest he had ever passed — another removal of the pri- 
soners took place, and under cover of darkness they were conducted to thesea- 
co st,«and put on board a small fishing-boat that lay at anchor a short way 
from the shore ; they were stowed away in the fore part of the boat, and Rory 
could hear the;n making preparations for putting to sea. In vain did he in- 
quire what they were going to do with him } he could not get any answer to 
his questions, and was desired to " howld his whisht !" 

In the meantime De Welskein had gone forward to the fishing-hut where 
De Lacy was remaining, and told him to be in readiness to put to sea that 
night. 

^* Is the lugger on the coast, then ^''.said De Lacy. 

^^ No monsieur ; we shall find her some leagues to sea. She keeps a good 
<^ng ; but the smack will run us out to meet her." 

When the night fell, De Lacy was summoned to go aboard, and setting 
into the punt of the fishing-boat, was rowed alongside, in company with De 
Welskein. 

The punt was hauled up, the sails hoisted, and away bore the smack for the 
ocean. 

Poor Rory soon got wretchedly sea-sick ; and never having heard of the na- 
ture of that mo6t*<U8tres8ing of all sensations, thought he was going to die, and 
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liunented, in the lapses of his paroxysms of nausea, that he was doomed to suffer 
fio miserable a death. ** Oh, if thej d shoot me itself, or dhrown'd me at wanst ! 
l>ut to have a man turned inside out this way, like a o— ow ! — ^murther ! mj 
heart '11 be up next 1'' 

De Welskein lay his course all night towards the point where he expected 
to find iiis lugger, aud as the morning dawned she was perceptible ; signals 
were exchanged; the two vessels approached each other, and a boat being 
lowered from the lugger, De Welskein and De Lacy went aboard. 

De Lacy had been on the deck of the fishing smack all night wrapped in his 
cloak, for the mingled stench of fish, tobacco and bilge water, rendered the 
little crib, they called cabin, intolerable. When he went up the side of the 
smuggler, De Welskein said he must want rest after so long and cold a watch, and 
recommended him to turn in. De Lacy declined doing so immediately ; but as 
De Welskein wanted to make a transfer of the prisoners from the fishing-smack 
without De Lacy^s knowledge, he assumed a sort of laughing consequence as 
captain of his own vessel, declared he was absolute there, and insisted on De 
Laoy's going to rest, offering him his own berth for the purpose. The moment 
De Lacy was below, Rory and Scrubbs were brought on board the lugger, which 
put on every stitch of canvas she could carry, and stretched away at a spank- 
ing rate for France. 

But, sick as poor Rory was, his senses were sufficiently about him to observe 
that they were removed to a larger vessel : and as he passed along the deck, he 
heard the voice of De Welskein : this was enough for Kory's enlightenment, and 
he became certain that De Lacy must be on board. When conducted with 
Scrubbs below, and placed there in confinement, the excitement produced by 
this last discovery made him rally against the sea-sickness more than he had 
hitherto done, and in the intervals of the malady his head was at work in 
planning by what means he could let De Lacy know he was in the same ship. 
^^ Roaring is no use,'' thought he ; ^^ for they make sitch a hullabaloo here, that 
one might roar their heart out and never be heerd : for there is sitch thumpin' 
and bumpin', and crashin' and squashin', and rumblin' and tumblin', and nrst 
up on one side and then down on th' other, that I don't wondher they are 
roarin' and bawlin' up there, on the roof over us.'' (The roof was the name 
Rory gave the deck, because it was over his head.) ^* Indeed ! I wondher how 
they howld on there at aU ! for here even in this room, — and indeed there's but 
little room in it, — it's as much as I can do to keep my brains from bein' knocked 
out agin th' other side o- the wall sometimes : and how the dickens can thim 
chaps keep from bein' thrown off the roof and dhrowned !— K)nly, as I said of 
thim before, thim that's born to be hanged — " Here Rory's thoughts were cut 
short by getting a jerk to the opposite side of his prison and havins another 
qualm of his new malady. The wind had changed, and becoming adverse, De 
Welskein was obliged to go about very often ; and this- produced so much 
delay, that their course, which they were likelj to run in twenty-four hours, 
?jad the wind held as it promised in the morning, was not completed under two 
Siys. 

At the close of the first day, the prisoners were visited by a black, who, by 
4rder of De Welskein, brought them something to eat: but the sight of food 
jnly produced loathing. 

'* Ou be berry sick now, eh ?" 

« Oh, I'm kilt ! " 

" Take um lilly bit ;— do um good." 

" Oh, take it out o' that, for God's sake 1" 

" Berry nice ; um nice an' fat." 

The name of fat was enough, and poor Rory was set off again. 

The negro laughed, as all sailors do at the suffering of a novice to the motion 
of a ship J and having had his joke, he did not offer any more fat, but suggested 
to Rory to take some brandy. 

" Berry good for sea-sick." 

** Oh ! let me die where I am, and don't taze me T' said Rory. 
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i( Nebbar be«itoh< fool ! Biaodj berry good; — best iiag mn euL iake:fiD£ 0ea 
aiek. CGme, came, poor lan'-liiboer ! open im moafe. Dere* oa fool !•— -bnady 
berry good." 

" The drop of spirifc Rory swallowed did him eerviee ; and the black, who 
was a good-natured fellow, before he left the pri8<»ier8, gave them both aome 
brandy-and- water ; and the dry and parchine sensation ^ich poor Ror^ ex- 
perienced, &B well as his exhaustion, was mncn relieved by the negroes recipe. 

Aflter some hours the negro came again ; and though Rory could not eat, he 
took some more of the diluted spirit ; aud that night he experienced ««m alsepi 
after having had another talk with blackee. 

The next morning, when Rory's sable friend made his appearance o£fering 
some breakfast the course of the vessel was far smoother than it had hitherto 
been, and Rory was better able to listen to the proposal of eating. 

•' Try Ully bit, man,"^ said the black. 

** Pm afeard a'mot^t/- said Rory. . 

'' Nebber be *fraid : ou not sick dis day, like oder day 3 him cheek not so white, 
him eye not so like dead fish. Try a bit, man; — berry good. Me know *ti8 
good— me make it myself.*- 

'^ Wliy, thin, God bless you ! did you make it an purpose for me V^ said R^HT. 

The negro grinned. *' No. no, — ^me not so good to kui'-lubber as dafei Me 
cook.'^ 

" Well, Vm obleeged to you, anyhow. And would you tell me, sbr if jou 
phue, is Misther De Lacy well V^ 

This was Rory*s first thrust at ids object. 

" Massa Lacy — him gen'lman dat come wid cap*n aboord VI 

" Yis, sir.^' 

'* Oh him berry we^ now ; lilly sick first ; but now smood water— near da. bay ' 
now. Me go give him and de cap'n sometin^ for breakf s soon. Take andder 
llRy bit, man.'' 

" No, thank you sir," said Rory. '* And is it you that is goin' to talce. the 
oaptain and Mr. De Lacy the brequest V 

^' Ibs. Me wait on um ; — me de cook, — black man always cook." 

^^ The divil sends cooks." thought Rory, and he could not help smiliag^aftthe 
thoi^ht. 

" What um laugh at ?' 

it Whv, I was laughin^ to think how quare it is that one may find afiind 
where they laste expect it, and in the gratest sthrang9F. Give us a dhjeop 0* 
hBaadyt if you plaze." 

" Dere, man; make um better." 

*^ That's a great relief to me !" said Rory. " But, as I was sayin', how a maa 
may meet a mnd in the ^eathest sthranger ! You've been mighty good to 
me ; and I tell you what it is, I'm behowlden to you and obligated to you, and Pm 
grateful to you^ and you must take a present from me to show you how sinablo 
lam av your tindemess, for ^" 

Here there was a call for ^' Scipion?^ 

^< Massa Cap'n call me," said Scipio. 

" Well, give me your fist before you go," said Rory, who, when he eanght 
tiie negro's hand, said, " Gi' me these sleeve-buttons 0' yours and I'll give you 
mine, and it'll be a keepsake between us ;" and with the words he umiustened 
the button from the negro's wrist, and inserting in its place one of the sleeTO- 
buttOBs De Lacy gave him, the negro nm off hastily to a second and a loader 
summons from the deck. 

'< Now," said Rory, '' if Mr. De Lacy has the luck to remark the sleeve^batton 
jn the.blackey's shirt, all's right yet." 

The negro was ordered to bring De Welskein his breakfast, and De Laoj 
was sufficiently recovered by their entering smooth water to join in the repasti 
and was sharp-set, as men always are the first time they are able to eat at sea. 
The negro set out the rough sea-fBure to the best advantage ; and as he held a 
^"^ balanced in one hand on the edge of Uie table, while he removed siHne 
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»th&t -mt^Qfoot^ta De Laoy ta make room for it, De Laoy «lMUiced to 
[ook at what sort of fare was coming, and his eye caught the sleeve-lAttton, 
i^hich he recognised as his own, and the same he had giyen as a parti^ng gift 

" Where did you get that ?" said De Lacy quickly. 

*' Whaf?" said De Welskein, with a penetrating glanc#of his dart eye, as 
he marked the hurried question of De Lacy. 

De Lacy was put on his guard by the jealous quickness with which De 
W'^lskein noticed his words, and said, " The beef— where did you get that fine 
beef?" 

" Why^ to bee sure, in Ireland ; what ees to soorprise you so moshe V^ 
" I thought you never had any but salted beef on board," said De Lacy, who 
turned the conversation directly into another channel, and as soon as the meal 
was ended want on deck. There he saw they were within a short sail of land, 
«&d while they were approaching it, he mentally turne^ over the circumstance 
tbat had excited his notice, and was lost in coinecture as to the means by 
'vrhi^ the negro could have become possessed of the sleeve-button. He gofve 
it. to Rory, at a distance of many miles from the coast, two days before he- em- 
barked on board the lugger, which is found at sea many leagues ; and there 
one of these buttons is in possession of a black man aboard the lugger, and* De 
Siftoy did not remember the negro to be on board the fishing-smack. 

There was a mystery in this ; and any mystery on board De Welskein's b<lat 
respecting Rory, in whom he was known to have such confidence, awakened 
De Lacy's suspicions of some foul play to Rory. But while he was on board 
Hie esaft of the smuggler, whon\ he knew to be a wily and desperate fellow, 
bO' thought it a(\visable not to breathe a word nor exhibit a sign of his misgiv- 
higs : and so, having run all this over in his own mind, he walked up and down 
tbe deck with seeming imconcem, and spoke to the smuggler as if nothing had 
ruffled him. 

As they doubled a small headland that shut in the bay they were enteriug* 
Pid Lacy saw a frigate lying in the harbor, and De Welskein said, ^^ Tlkere la 
La Coquette?^ 

" Inaeed !»* said De Lacy. 
" Why does Monsieur exclaim t" 

*^ Because, if that be the Coquette, the captain is a friend of mine, and I will 
go aboard and see him." 

On nearing the ship, De Welskein's notion was found to be correct — it was 
La Coquette. The lugger's boat was lowered, and De Lacy went up the side of 
the frigate. 

The captain was on board, and mutual kind greetings passed between the 
two frienos. After De Lacy had.^ven a hasty sketch of the state of affairs in 
Ireland, and the motive of his present visit to France, he tdd the captain the 
suspicions he entertained that De Welskein had been plapng a trick with a 
ftfend of his, and begged his assistance in setting matters to right. 
" Certainly ; but how 1" 

'^ I suspect the fellow has secreted a man on board, an.d I want to asoejrtiuji 
12^ faot-^and if so, to get him out of his power." 

'*^ But why not order the rascal to give him up to yon before V^ 
^JMhrmewr le copt^awie forgets, on the deck of nis own sh^, that I was oidNf » 
Jaasenger on board" the smuggler's boat ; and her captain is a very desperate fel- 
K>w when he chooses, — so I thought it preferable to say nothing until I could 
irneak to some purpose. Now, undev the guns of the Coquette, MonaJMir De 
Welskein will be extremely polite, when he knows her captain is my mend." 
" Oh ho ! is that the sort of gentleman ?^we'll soon finish this affair." 
lie ordered his boat to be manned directly, and entering it with De Laoy, 
ihey pulled into the harbor, where the lugger had already dropped her anchor. 
If was not long, before De Laoy and the captain were on boaar4 the 

"^ Welskein," oaid De Laoy, " I want to see Rory CMofre." 
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" Bory OMore !" eaid De Welskein, With well-foigned iupiise ; "^ 
mvit go bock to Ireland if he wants to see him.^' 

" No, not De Welskein, he's on board.*' 

** You mistake, sir, said De Welskein ; '* what can make you entertain sach 
a suspicion. 

*^ No matter wl^t,*^ said De Lacy, who did not wish to bring the black man 
into trouble for being accessory to the secret having escaped — " but I know he's 

here." 

" Ton my honor !" said De Welskein, theatrically, and laying hk hand on 
the place where his heart ought to have been. 

^^ Search the boat!** said the captam, sternly, to a couple of his men who 
were on the deck beside him. 

De Welskein took off his hat with a prodigious air to the captain, and atiid^ 
*' Monsieur should consider I am commander here.** 

The captain laughed at his swagger ; but seeing that several desperate look- 
ing fellows crowded round the hatches, as if to prevent the search the captain 
ordered, — for he had but half a dozen men with him, and the lugger wa» 
armed and powerfully manned, — ^he said in a decided town to De Welskein, 

" Yon are under the guns of my frigate : give up the man you have concealed, 
or you shall be sunk like a nutshell.** 

De Welskein saw there was nothing else for it, but told De Lacy he conmderecl 
it not treating him with the respect ane gentleman owed another, to interfere id 
8uoh a manner with hia affairs. 

De LacY could only laugh at his impertinence. 

De Welskein fell back from his dignity upon his true resource — ^impudenofr 
and reviling — and swore ho was sorry he look De Lacy out of Ireland, an^ 
aaved his neck, and so cheated the gallows of its due. " But the next tim» 
you want me, you*ll find me— if you can !** said De Welskein, strutting back t(> 
the stern of his boat, while Rory was walked up the fore-hatchway. 

It would be impossible to describe the scene that followed, for Rory*8 wild 
delight at seeing De Lacy and finding himself out of De Welskein^s power i» 
past description. De Welskein stamped up and down one end of the deck^ 
while Rory danced on the other. The French captain looked amazed when he> 
remembered that De Lacy called this man his friend ; and supposing that none 
except a gentleman could be De Lacy*s friend, he turned to him and said, with 
extreme wonder in the tone of his voice, " Are all the Irish gentlemen lik» 
himr^ 

^^ I wish they were,** said De Lacy. 



CHAPTER XXXII. • * 

CONTAINING MANY SAPIENT OBSERVATIONS ON FRENCHMEN AND FRIGATES, EKOUBB 

SUBJECTS, FOREIGNERS, ETC. 

When the Captain had sufficiently satisfied his wonder in looking at Rory*» 
yagaries, he ordered a return to the frigate. With what delight did our hero 
jump into the boat of the Coquette ! — though he lost his footing when he alight- 
ed there, and broke his shins as he stumbled over the thwarts, " Bad luck ta 
thim for boats and ships !*' said Rorv j " a man ought to have the legs of a cat^ 
to l^p his feet in thim.*' One of the filers caught hold of him, as he feared ' 
Ro^Kvould go overboard from the rocking he caused in the boat, and desired 
bim to sit down. 

" What's that you say V 

** Asseyez-vous.^^ 

** You say what ?** • 

The sailor aKain spoke ; and R017 oalled oat to De Lacy, who was comiiig 
over the side of the lugger, 
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** Amh, thin, wiU you tell me what the fellow is sthrifiog to say to me-? for 
the divil a word he spakes I can make out ; and my heart's broke with my 
■hinSf that I cut over thim dirty little sates." 

"He's bidding you sit down,** said De Lacy; "and do so, or you may go 
orerboard." 

" Oh, that indeed !*^ said Rory, sitting down. " Sure, if he towld me that at 
wanst, I'd ha* dune it : but he went jabberin^ and mumblin', that I couldn't 
make him out.'' 
" You forget he's a Frenchman," said De Lacy. 

" That's tnrue, indeed, sir," said Rory, " and it's wondherful how hard it ia 
for these furriners to make themselves undherstud." 

,i The b<}at was now pushed off; and Rory looked up at De Welskein, wha 
stood in an attitude of theatrical defiance frowning over the quarter at the 
whole boat's crew. Rory took off his hat, and with a mocking salutation to the 
smuggler, shouted out, "Good mornin' to you, Mr. Divilskin.'' 

De vVelskein wrapped himself up in the dignity of silence, and scowled after 
the barge, as she clei't the waters, and cast a silvery ripple behind her, in her 
course to the frigate, towards which the men pulled swittiy ; and every bound 
she made to the strokes of the bargemen seemed to excite Rory's wonder, until 
he said to De Lacy, " What a lively craythur she is !— one 'ud think she waa 
aUve a'most, she jumps so sprightly !" 

" Wait till you get on board the frigate, Rory," said De Lacy : " that*s what 
l^ill surprise you." 

" Faitn^ I've been surprised enough where I was, and I don*t want any mora 
o* the same. I thought I'd be turned inside out fairly ; and I suppose if I was 
80 bad in a small ship like owld Divibkin's, that a big one would kill ine in- 
tirely." 

De Lacy assured him to the contrary, and as they approached the ship of 
war, pointed out to Rory her noble form and fine proportions, her graceful 
hows, her spreading yards and towering masts, and the beautiful and intricate 
tracery of her various cordage — " Is she not a beauty, Rory J" 

" Divil a beauty I can see in her, nor in one like her !" said Rory ; " for af- 
ther the tattherin' and taarin' I got comin' over the say, I'll never say a good 
word for a ship as long as I live, — and inde^that wouldn't be long if I was to 
be on boord ; and I hope, Mr. De Lacy, it's Vot goin' you are to take up wid 
the sayfarin' business." 

" No, no, Rory — don't be afraid : I'm only going to dine on board the frigate 
with my friend here, who is her captain, and at night we'll go ashore.'* 
" On the lapd is it ?— Oh, God be praised ! but it's I'll be glad." 
" In the meanwhile, Rory, you will have time to tell me how it came to paaa 
that you were on board the lugger." 

" riot with my own will, faith, I can tell you !*' 
"I thought as much : and it was De Welskein's doing ?" 
" Throth, I don't know, — it was among thim all ; — but you see I had the mis- 
fortune to come across that dirty Scrubbs, and — " 

" Stop, Rory," said De Lacy ; *' here we are at the ship's side— you must give 
me your story in full when we get aboard." 

On reaching the deck of the frigate, Rory's wonder was immense ; the height 
of her masts, the mazes of her rigging, her great size, and her rows of guna^ 
were, sifccessively, objects of wonder to him, and a tap on the shoulder from 
De Lacy was required to arouse him from his state of entrancement. 9 
" Well, indeed ! it is wondherful," said Rory : " I own it." 
" You'll see all the wonders of a ship of war by-and-bye," said De Lacy ; " but 
for the present follow me to the cabin, and tell me the details of this strange 
adventure of yours which has carried you over seas." 

Rory followed him below, and related, at length, the particulars of his meet* 
ing with Scrubbs^his becoming his guide, his freeing De Welskein and hi* 
party from the vault, and their capture of the collector and himself. 
" And is Scrubbs a prisoner on board the lugger ?'* 
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" And do joa.know why aU this has heoa done V^ 
" Not a one o^ me knows a word about it more thaa I towld join'* 
** I am sorry all this has occurred— Tm afraid it may do mischief il^^ ■, > . 
..—that such a rascal as the smuggler should dare to interfere in floeh. matters f 
— 'tis too bad ; I'm very, very sorry for this." 

" So am I, faith,^' said Rory : '^ and my heart's brakin\ to think whefei the 
poor mother and Mary will suffer, not knowin' one word about what's become 
o' me !" 

^^ This collector being taken away will make a great noise,'' said I>e.LiO|Ck 
^* Faix, he made a great nobe himself when they wor taking him i|ica(f I And 
what do you intind to do about him, sir ?" 

** Nothing : it is not for him I care, but for the mischief his diaappeaoEBiice 
will produce. But, since they have taken him away, the matter is aa Dad aait 
can be, for his being restored would not mend the matter ; so.they may do what 
they please with him. — But I want to consult with my friend here, BIot^ aboat 
the best way of providing for your removal on shore." 

"Sure you wouldn't send me an shore, sir,. without you were oeminVtoe! 
Fftith, I'd rather stay at sea with you, bad as it is, than be an land wiilMBt 
you." 

" Pm not going to make a separation between us, Roiy," said De Lafiy*) ^but, 
remember that we are on the snores of France, and your being aateaageB^ffnd 

particularly an English subject '* 

" Is it me an English subject 1" 
" Yes, — are you not so ?" 

•< No, indeed, I'm not ! I'm an Irishman, glory be to God!" 
*' Well, you're a foreigner, at all events." 

*' A furriner! Is it mtf a furriner ! — arrah, Misther De Laey, vbttb do;^ JOVL 
ma&e at all ? Sure you know I'm an Irishman) and ao^funiiUHr.'* 
" You are a foreigner here." 
*^ 'Faith, I'm not : it's thim that's fiirriners. 
** Well* you're a stranger, at least.** 
« That ril own to." 

"Well, as a stranger in this«^untry, it is aeoesBary to oanteiYe aomeitte«B 
«f ]>rotection for you." 

'' Why, do you think I'm afeard 1 — ^is it a&avd (tf aiHurael e' lilde Fxiaolknuii 
Mber 

" Oh, they are not so little, Rory." 
" Well, big or little, I don't value them a thranem^* 

^ I know you're not afraid of any man, Rory : hot the proteetioni of nMsk 
I speak is regarding your legal 8a£ety,-^for there are sueh thiBga ea lawi, 
Rory." 
"Divil sweep them for laws ! — ^they're always givin' people throuble, airr" 
^* Thak cannot be helped, Rory. The captain and I must conault on tha:attn- 
i^ement of this affair, and in the meantime J will put you into the. hands of 
i^vpeteon who -mil show you all the wonders of the smp : and as.yoa hav9 aerer 
been on board of a man-of-war, it will amuse you." 
Roiy aceordingly was intrusted to a per8(Hi whom the.eaptaia jozderediitft'lhe 
. oai)in, and to whose care Rory was especially intrusted. 

" You have no notion, Gustavo," said De Lacy to his firiend when ther were 
tke-Hf^ete, " what a fine fellow that is !.— full of address, of coujca^, and melity, 
with a love of country and a devotion to its oiluse worthy of a hero ; aad yet he 
lerbnt a simple Irish peasant." 
" And are they all like him?" 

" He is a specimen of the best," said De Lacy : " but take them- all in all, 
lAiey^are a very superior people. And yet the Helot of the Spartan wd» nel a 



degraded slave than the Irish peasant is made by his tadcmaslerat 
worse than the Helot ; for he was a slave by the law of theJand) and 4lie law 
which was cruel enough to make him so was at least honest enough to avow 
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it; but the poor trisliman is mocked with the name of froomaa-— while Hie 
laws of the land are not the same for him a& for his more favored fellow^sub- 
jeots." 

"That will soon be mended,^' said the captain, "when the expedition ia 
ready. 

" 1 am delighted to hear you say," said De Lacy^ ^^ that there is some appear- 
ance of action goin^ forward/' 

'• There is a gocS deal of bustle in the marines, at least,'' said Gustavo ; 

" and some of our best line-of-battle are fitting out in other ports, I understand," 

" Good 1" said De Lacy, " I must hasten to Paris, to lay before the Direotory 

my report of the state of Ireland, as well as for some more tender affair;B than 

armaments and invasions." 

" Ha, ha ! pour les beaux yeux de Mademoiselle ^ 
" Certainly." 

" Nothing like it !" said Gustave : " love and war for ever !" 
** A charming creature, Gustave ! Do you rememb^ Adele Verbigny ?" 
" Adele Verbigny 1" said the officer, repeating the name in a tone that WW 
aol pleasing to De Lacy. 

"Why do you echo the name so ?" asked the lover. 

" Merely from surprise," said the captain — " for I did not know thaif yott 
Were tender in that quarter." 

De Lacy said no more on the subject of his love, for there was something in 
tiie manner of his friend wlien he spoke of it that he liked not| — too slight, for 
words to define, but which the delicate perceptions of the lover are ever alive 
tOj as gunpowder to the spark. Instead therefore of pursuing the tender topic, 
De Lacy consulted with the naval officer the best means of securing Rory's 
safety when he shoold go ashore. *' If he were near my own regiment," said 
De Lacy, ^' I oould manage it well enough by enrolling him in it ; but as it is-^** . 

" Leave that to me," said the sailor : " if you're not with your regiment, fm 
on board my ship, and can arrange the matter for you." ; 

"I can't let him remain here, mon, ami, — thanks to you for vour offer o£]gro* ^ 
tection, but I know it would grieve him to be parted from me. ^ 

" I don't mean him to be separated from his friend," said the captain. " He 
shall have a sailor's dress, ana a discharge fro||viiy ship as if he had beem one 
of the crew ; and that will be protection sufficient." 

" Grood," said De Lacy ; ^^ nothing can. be better." And the captain gave 
order for a suit of sailor's clothing to be provided for Rory. 

He in the meantime was being conducted over the ship by the captain's ap- 
pointed guide, who spoke some half dozen words of English, which he made gjo 
as far as he could with Roi^^ ; but that was not half far enough, for the inqui- 
sitive spirit which prompted his numerous questions w*» an overmatoh for the 
English of his cicerone. Whenever Rory conld not get an answer fipom hiin, he 
asked any one else who was near him; and the strange poeition in wlxieikhe 
foond himself, for the ^st time in his life, amongst his own species, yet without 
means of communing with them, botJiered Rory excessively : when he found 
^ fl^ Sah £uied, he tried Irish, which was equally unsuccesstul ; but atill Aory 
did not give up the point — ^when English and Irish fieuled, he employed saffia^ 
and he anii the Frenchman became mutually pleased with each otnes's export- . 
nees in pantomime. 

On Rory's return to the cabin, Dd Lacy questioned him a& to>hia toucBOimd 
tbe shipi.witii which. Rory declared himself to be much delighted. 
*' Did you ever see anything like it before, Rory V^ 
" Nothin', sir— barrin' a bee-hive." 
" How the deuce can you liken a frigate, to a bee-hive 1" 
** Bekaee every corner of it is made use of^ and there's, aitch a pqwer ^ peopU 
in4i».and everybody's busy." • 

" Well done, Rory ! you've made out your simile, and you might^arrftitJitill 
fiuiiheiii they can sting sometimes,, and are ofben killed bT.the bunungof 
brimstone." 
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'* FaiUi an* joa're right enough, mx^ ahout the Frinchnun not hein* ntch lit 
tie chaps as I thought they wor." 

** You have seen some good stout fellows on board this ship, then V^ 

" *Pon my conscience, very dacent boys ', and the captain, there, is not an 
ill-lookin^ man at all." 

^^ What does he say of me V^ asked the commander, who perceiyedby Rory^s 
expression of eye that he alluded to him. 

be Lacy repeated to him exactly Rory^s speech, and the captain enjoyed it 
extremely. 

^' Then the French,*' continued De Lacy, *^ are not exactly what you con- 
oeived them to be, Rory V 

*^ N«, in throth : I always thought, and I dunna why, but I always did think, 
that Frincfamin was dirty, starved ^ottomies—poor litUe yellow go-the-grounds» 
not the half of a man, but a sort of a spidhogueJ'^ 

" And what's a spidkogtie^ Rory 1" 

" Why, I can't well explain to you : only, whenever one comes across a poor 
ill-begotten starved spidher of a craythur, we call him a spidho^ue.*' 

The captain was much amused on hearing of Rory's preconceived notions of 
Frenchmen, and bis surprise at seeing them other than be thought them ; and he 
requested De Lacy to interpret to hun the most of his colloquy with the Irish- 
man. 

The day was passed pleasantly enough to all parties on board the frigate ; 

and towards evening, De Lacy, accompanied by Rory attired in a sailor's dress, 

was rowed ashore, where the shelter of a quiet inn was sought for the night, 

and the next morning De Lacy, obtaining passports for himself and Rory, set 

^ out for Paris. 

[. • Rory's thousand and one strange observations as the;^ proceeded, often raised 
f. a smile on the lip of De Lacy, who nevertheless fell into trains of musing as 
he drew nearer to his Adele and conjured up anticipations of their meetmg. 
But mingling in all these dreams, was the remembrance of the voice of his 
friend Gustavo as he spoke of her ] the tone in which he echoed the name of 
Adele dwelt upon his fancy and seemed of evil omen : it was the hoot of the 
owl from the turret of his hopes. 



CHAPTER XXXra. 

CUPID IN PARIS. 

Rochefoucauld lays it down in his Maxims, that— 
" On garde long-temiw son premier amant qaand on n'en prend pas an Meond.** 
Which may be thvLB freely translated : 

Ynnr first love most preeloaa Is reckon*d, 
Until you have taken a second. 

And the same thing might be said of a glass of claret ; the best judges of 
that cool and gentlemanly beverage declaring you cannot get the taste of it under 
half-a-dozen. Whether the comparison holds between fits of love and glasses 
of claret as far as the half-dozen, I leave to persons more conyersant with the . 
subject and better able to decide. 

The keen and sarcastic Rochefoucauld wrote maxims, of which the world 
has taken great pains to prove the truth. Whether Adele Verbigny was pro- 
found in the '* moral reflections " of the witty duke, is little matter; but if she 
were not^ then, with her, intuition superseded study. 

When Horace De Lacy left Paris tor Ireland, pretty little Ad^e thought of 
him a good deal for some time after, add even engaged on a piece of elaborate 
needlework to enscroU his name ; which work, I beheve, was then called ^' tam- 
bour f* perhaps I am wrong, — ^but, at all events, tam^r- work would have been 
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very appropriate in any complimentary tribute to a soldier's name. But, what- 
ever it was called, the work was begun ; and Adele used to sit for hours and 
hours together, Surrounded with long skeins of silk of all manner of colors, and 
beads of all manner of sizes, and gold thread, and Lord knows what else bcHides ; 
and there was a certain laurel wreath to encompass a scroll of the three letters 
she yalued most in the whole alphabet, namely, H. D. L. — they were the initial 
letters of our heroes name : and with a nice little bit of French and female in- 
genuity, she contemplated the interweaving of smaller letters after each initial, 
to express, as it were, the attributes of her lover ; so that the work, when fin- 
ished, would give to those who would be at the trouble of hunting the involved 
sentence through all its twistings and twinings these words : 

HoNNEUB. Devotion. Vamovvl. 

She was enchanted at the thought, and worked very industriously for three 
weeks ; bat as she got on at the rate of about half a laurel-leaf a day, there was 
a good chance that a real tree might be grown in the time it would take to 
make the needlework chaplet. Nevertheless, on she went ; and though the can- 
vas in the centre of her design was vacant, her imagination filled up the space 
in the most beautiful colors and twistings and curijietings, that needle or fancy 
had ever worked or conceived, and she looked forward to the pleasure of inter- 
lacing H. D. L. in some months, and having the work ready to exhibit to her 
lover on his return. As she worked her web, she thought of renelope and Ulys- 
ses ; but, alas ! she and De Lacy were not married yet; and, moreover, there were 
no lovers to come and tease her from her fidelity. Now, although the first part 
of her comparison did not exist between her and Horace, the second part might ; 
and Adele was such a classic creature, that she almost wished to have the 
temptation of a lover, that she might enjoy the triumph of fidelity. 

It was too >charming a thought not to be put into execution, and Adele got 
herself up in the chaVacter of renelope. 

Amongst those who indulged her in her classic whim, was one who was a 
great admirer of tambour-work ; and, moreover, he could thread her needles 
admirably : this saved Adele time, and drew her nearer to the delightful period 
when she might commence the initial scroll of H. D. L. Then he sang very 
pretty chansonnettes ,• and they were so lively, that Adele's pretty little fingers 
moved more merrily to the measure, and mcilitafed her work prodigiously. 
They got on famously. Adele could not be so ungenerous as not to give a 
song sometimes in return ; but hers were always in the tender line, as they 
ought to have been, because Horace was away; there was no unbecoming levity 
about them — something in the simple and tender style of 

" Otseaux, tendre Z^phire, 
Voulei-vons bien ine dire 
La cause de mes souplcs ?" 

to say nothing of the politeness of " Voulez-vaus bien " to the birds. 

Well, Hippolyte Delier — ^for that was the name of the needle-threader — 
thought the tender songs of Adele far more beautiful than his lively chanson- 
nettes, and so he took to the oiseaux and tendre f Zephire style, and Adele de- 
clared 

'*She liked him still better in that than his own.** 

And a thought occurred to them then, which they both were surprised did not 
occur to them sooner ; which was, that their voices would go so well togeth^; 
and so they took to singing duets — and very nicely they did them. 

All this time the embroidery Went on, and one day the threads got entangled 
underneath the work, and Hippolyte was asked for a helping hand to assist 
in disengaging them ; and in aoing so, their hands cdme in contact under the 
frame very often, and Adele never remarked before what a' very soft, nice hand 
Hippolyte possessed ; and, somehow or other, the work was in such terrible en- 
tfmglement. that their hands went on poking and pulling for some minutes 
without the extrication of either the threads or their fingers, till at last Hippo- 
lyte fiurly caught hold of Adele's hand and gave it a tender ptessore under the 
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firame, whilst hk eyes met Jiers over it. And vexr pretty eyes Hippolyte liad«-— 

aad indeed eo bad Adele, to do her justice; and, with a look of the eweetisst 
reproof, she said, " Fi done ."' But it was singular, from that day forth, how 
provokiDgly frequent the entanglement of the tlireads became, and how often 
Hippolyte was called on to assist in disengaging them. 

What could come of poor De Lacy having such a helping hand given to bis 

{nece of embroidery ? Why that Adcle found there was not room for three 
etters in the centre of her laurel-wreath ; and so, instead of H. D. L., she 
could only entwine H. D. How singular ! they were the initials of Hippolyte 
DUier ! 

They could not help remarking the coincidence, and the singulai'ity too of 
his name, Delier^ and he so clever in unloosing entanglements. ^- Hdas ^ said 
Adele sentimentally, ^^ you have untied more than threads," as Hippolyte knelt 
belmre her and declared himself her adorer. 

Jdadame Verbigny was of the same opinion as her daQghtw in the h w mnw, 
for Hi{)|K)Iyte was on the i^t, and De Lacy was absent : 

** X«« ohttnt oiii toujours tort." 

Besides, De Laey might be killed, and Adele lose a match in nfiiangHdppo- 
lyte, who, as far as matches were concerned in another point of view, was^a 
betterone than De Lacy, for he had a strong friend in the Directory, and mm^ 
looking forward to promotion beyond liis present position, which wos, e^en«t 
the. moment, one more advantageous than that of a captain of grenadiers. 

So Hippolyte was received as a declared lover, and was sitting with thefaiUi- 
ful Adele a few days before their marriage, when, to Adele's unutterable sur- 
prise, the door of the chamber opened, and De Lacy rushed towards her with 
extended arnvsu 

Adele Boreamed and fainted, nnd the two gentlemen did all that gentlemen 
could do to restore her. While in her state of insensibilitiy (feigned or red) 
the bearing of Hippolyte was such as to make De Laoy wish he would not take 
so maoh trouble ; and the sound of his friend Gustavo's vdce crossed hismcm- 
oiylike an echo from the nether world. • 

liie first object that met Adele's opening eyes, was De Lacy knedingiieiide 
h«r. 

^* Ad^le— my own Adele !'' said Hie soldier. 

" How altered you are !'* said Adele, looking coldly on his face. 

'^ Altered !" echoed De Lacy. ** Good Heaven { Ad^le, eaeyou altercd ^' 

" What a fright the small-pox has made of you !" said the rarisian. 

De Lacy felt as though a bolt of ice had been shot through him, and gaaii^ 
upon the woman he adored, with a look that might have mi^e the most callous 
feel, he was about to speak ; but he had only uttered her name, when AdMe 
thought the safest game to play was another mint, and screaming as gracefully 
as she could, she dropt off again into speechlessness. Her mother came to'Ae 
rescue, and declared the poor child's feelings would be the death of hier sone 
time or other. 

^^ -Monsieur,'^ said she to Hippolyte, ** be so good as to teke «&i9 oif heeh^^im 
minutes, while I speak to this gentleman f and she beckoned De Lacy tern 
the room. 

What their conversation was, it is needless to recoird j but RoryOMerece- 
mtfrked, on De Lacy's return to the hotel, that his aspect betrayed deep^dt^eo- 
tion, while, mingling with the sadness, traces of fierce determination wen 
visible. The eye was clouded and the cheek was pale ; but the ^Luitted brow 
and compressed lips betokened a spirit brooding over mote than melanehdrfy 
thoughts. 

He could not repress his anxiety, and when De Lacy liad closed thedoof-of 
his chamber, asked him what was the matter. 

De Lacy drew hi» hand across his forehead, and paced jap >aiid down 'the 
roojn. 

" I hope there'* nothinv found out, sir ?'> jaid K^. 
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^^Eoiiiid out !'' said De h^J- " Yes, Rory, I have found out something V* 
and lie shook his head sofrowroily. 

** Tare an' ouns ! I hope they're not^ngry wid you for bringin' me up here 1 
Sure if they wop^ Td quit this ininit." 

No, Rory, no. Ask me no more know : 'tis only some private grievance of 
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my own. 

"^Bad luck to thim for fretting you, and you comin' all this way to see thim! 
And won't they come over to help us, afther all ?" 

" You'll know more to-toorrow, Rory : leave me for to-night. Be jstirring 
earjy to-morrow morning, for I shall want you." 

Kory left the room pus&zled and unsatisfied. 



CHAPTER XX5aV. 

iflOWlMO HOW -K£W EI^EMIES AHISSt OUT OF OLD TROVES. 

ITjre last chapter began with a maxim ; and for fear one chapter should be 
jealous of another, this shall be headed with a maxim also : — 

W ban A gGotleman is robbed of his hearts treasaro, the least and also the greaiest satisfactioa bo 

can -enjoy is to hsve a shot at the feliow who robs him. 

And this is as good a maxim as ever Rochefoucauld wrote. 

Now, Be Laoy could not have a shot at Hippolyte, because pistols were not 
the -fa^ion in Paris in those days for the settling of such affairs : but he 
might ifun him through the body with steel instead of lead : and this difference 
in the exchange of the metallic currency in honorable commerce makes no 
difference in the satisfaction which gentlemen either give or take in such 
transaetions. 

On leaving the house of his false fair one, De Lacy proceeded to find a friend 
to whom he might intrust the buaness of inviting Monsieur Hippolyte Delier 
to take a morning walk in the environs of the Place Louis Quinze ; and there 
was little difficulty in the search, for chance threw in his way a brother 
officer, who undertook the duty with alacrity. The meeting was . arranged, 
and the next morning De Lacy's friend called upon him in his way to the place 
of rendezvous, 

*^ Why have you this strange-looking sailor in attendance on you ?" said 
Ca|^tain Sanchaud, as he looked at Rory in wonder when they turned into the 
street. 

De L^cy explained to his friend who Roi^ was, and why he bore the habit 
of a sailor. "And my object in making him accompany us is, that in ease I 
shotild fall, I enioin you, Sanchaqd, by our companionship in arms, to take 
care 6f him ; and if you cannot get nim back to Ireland, have him with you in 
your own regiment,-^and a finer fellow you have never known in your ex- 
perience." 

On getting a tiew of the Tuileries, Rorv, who did not interrupt the con- 
versation hiwerto, could not resist asking De Laoy what was the name of the 
buHding. 

" I beg your pardon^' Misther De Lacy, but whose house is that "?" 

""That was the king*B house, R»ry,~atid called the Tuileries; it was » 
palace." 

" A palace-is it, sir 1 Dear me ! what a pity they stinted it ?" 

"^Stinted, Rory * Why, I think 'tis large enough." 

"Yes, it's mighty big; but, sure, one »ud think a palace would be stinted in 
nothin'." 

*' And in what do you think it stinted *?" 

'*« Becaze, sir, it looks like as iv there was a «carcfty 6* stone when they btdlt 
it, and a grate plenty o' wood and slates j for its mostly roof arid windowlB." 

"Come on !" said SanohauS : "we musi be^ first on the ground.'* , • 
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On readhing the appointed place, ke drew a pur of swords from a case whicH 
he carried under his arm, and on seeing them Rory opened his ejes verj 
wide, and touching De Lacy on the elbow, he siud, ^^ Tare an ouns, sir ! what 
are you goin' to do V* 

*• To fight a duel, Rprr." 

*^ A jewel, is it ? — to fight a jewel ! and you walkin* as good friends with the 
man the minit before !*^ ^ . 

De Lacy could not forbear a smile at Rory*s idea that it was with his aeeond 
he was going to fight, and explained the matter to him. 

" Well, it was no wondher I thought so, anyhow, when I did not see any one 
«l8e wid you to fight with. And what are you goin' to fight for, sir, if I might 
be so bowld as to ax ?" 

" I cannot tell you now, Rory ; but I have brought you with me to put yoa 
under the care of my friend here, Captain Sanchaud, who will look to yoa in 
case anything happens to me.'' 

*^ God forbid hurt or harm would come to you, Misthcr De Lacy ! And to 
think o' me, too, when your own life's in daneer ! Oh, God bless you, — God 
bless you ! — ^you've the kind heart and the good heart, divil a fear o' you in the 
fight, for the angels will watch over you, that thought of watchin' over mt in 
the sthrange place.'' 

De Lacy turned aside to hide the glistening of his eye at the poor fellow's 
thoueht. 

*^l«eel this," said Sanchaud, handing him one of the swords. ^*Do yoa 
like it r' 

** Yes," said De Lacy, " this will do— it is well-balanced : the blade is a little 
more bent than I like. 

*^ All the better in giving tierce over the arm," said Sanchaud. 

" I know 'tis so considered by your most accomplished swordsmen : but I 
would rather have this," said De Lacy, handling the^ther sword and looking 
alon^ the blade. ^' They are both very good toul8,-^but this for me." , 

** You^re wrong," said Sanchaud. ^^ You fight at a disadvantage with it, in 
comparison to that which I hold. However, you'll soon be able to judge for 
yourself of the one you've got, for I see our men are ooming. Will you have 
the blade 1 recommend ? — do." 

" No," said De Lacy; " this is handier to me." 

" Well, as you like : but the other is far more killing of the two." 

Hippolyte and his friend were soon on the ground, and no time was lost in 
the parties engaging. Rory was on the alert all the time, watching every 
thrust and parry, and making exclamations as the various vicissitudes of the 
combat suggested. Many a " whoo !" and " hurroo !" he uttered whenever he 
fancied his friend's adversary gave way ; and at length when he saw him mani- 
festly stagger before a lunge .from his foe, M^ shouted, ^^By the powers, ye're 
into him f' 

Delier had received a smart wound in the sword arm, which rendered farther 
fi^htine impossible ; and De Lacy and his eiecond, making a formal salute to the 
discomfited party, left the ground. 

" Liong lire to you, sir !" said Rory ; v" sure, I knew you'd get no hurt ; but, in- 
deed, while you were poking at each other, vnth thim dirty little bitso' swordsi 
I was wisbin' it was a taste o' blackthorn you had in your fist; for there's more 
depindence in it than in one o' thim little skivers." 

" What ! wood aniinst steel, Rory !" 

" Aye, indeed, rd never ask to ate another bit if I wouldn't ^ve a fellow 
with one o' thim toasting-forks as fine a lickin' as he ever he got, if I had a 
choice bit o' timber about me." . 

Sanchaud all this lime was tying up his swords ; and when he had done bq, 
he tucked them under his arm in a very business-like manner, but did not seem 
half-satisfied. 

*^ Y«u've but a poor opinion of my swordmaiiship^ I see, Sanchaud," said De 
Laqr- 
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^* No, answered the captain. *' You made some very pretty passes and par- 
Ties ; but I wLsh your adversary had taken a little more away with him." 

" He has only got. a flesh wound, 'tis true," said De Lacy. 

" Yes," said his friend, " and that's all because you wouldn't fight with the 
blade I recommended. You put in your thrust very well : but that blade you 
'^chose is the leasy;hought too straight 3 if it had been the other, you'd have 
been under his rios." 

" Perhaps 'tis better as it is," said De Lacy ; " I have escaped having a death 
to answer for." 

'^ Well, let us go to breakfast now," said Sanchaud. ^' Nothing gives a man 
■a better appetite than a little morning exercise of this description." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

SHOWING HOW USEFUL OLD LOVE-LETTERS ARE IN COLD WEATHER. 

On returning to his lodging De Lacy found a parcel directed to him lying on 
Ids table ; on breaking the seal he perceived the contents consisted of his letters 
^ Addle, under convoy of a note from her mother. That philosophic individual 
Twrrote as follows : — 

" Our affections are iwt our own ^" 

" No, indeed," thought De Lacy ; — " they are anybody's who asks you for 
4hem." 

" My child lias been influenced by the destinies which rule the affairs of the 
Mieart :" 

" When people behave so ill as to have no other excuse, they always lay the 
%lame on destiny," continued the lover. 

*^ Sentiment to a woman, is what Iwnor is to a man ; witkoitt it, fife wovld he 
soorthless. 

Permit me to assure you 

of the highest consideration of 

C. Verhigny.^^ 

" What folly and falsehood !" exclaimed De Lacy, as he crushed the scroll 
■TO his feverish hand, and flung it from him. He then sat down and looked 
^th mingled sorrow and humiliation on the pile of papers which lay before 
iim. There is not, perhaps, anything in this world produces a more psdnful 
feeling than to contemplate the evidences of our former affection returned to 
"US in a moment of indifference ; Cupid does not like to eat his words, any more 
than any other gentleman. And in De Lacy's case it was the more gallmg, for 
3ie still clung dearly to the memory of his love, though he loved no more. To 
idissever the ties that hold the heart, leaves a pang behind long after the blow 
las fallen ; for with one's feelings as with one's nerves, a morbid action exists 
-after amputation. When a mutual mouldering of affection has taken place» 
-and such tender mementoes as love-letters are returned, then, after the first 
^ulp you make to swallow your annoyance or your shame, you can throw them 
&to the fire to feed other m.mes than those they were intended for j but where 
only one party is untrue, how bitter are the records of unrequited affection! 

Letter after letter De Lacy turned over-— and sometimes, as a peculiar phrase 
or place named met his eye, the time and the circumstances connected with 
them would arise, and his young heart had the bitter experience to see fancy's 
fond creations crumble before the vnthering touch of reality. And amongst 
these papers were some poems. One in particular caught his eye ) it was a 
metrical trifle he had composed in some of nis first hours of courtship, when in 
the light badinage that is employed in the earlier skirmishes between beaux 
«iid belles, Adele answered a charge of De Lac/s that she was fickle, by telling 
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lOmibat he msvolage. " Do yoa know,** said sho, " what the weathercock flaid 
to the wmd ? Si vous ne dianges pas, je snis constarUe." 

0e Imj was {Jeased with the conceit, and presented her with a song de- 
tiYcd from lyhe sahject ; and there it lay before him, the CTidence of his first 
"lioarB of lore, sarviTing the passion whence it sprang. 

THE WIND AND THE WEATHEBOOCK. 

The fiiiniDer wind lightly wai playing 

Round the battlements high of the tow*r, 
Where a vane, like a lady, was aiaylBg,— 
A lady vane peiched in her bow'r. 
To peep ronod the corner, the sly wind would try ; 
But vanes, you know, never looked in the wind's eye ; 
And su she kept turning shyly away ; 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 

The summer wind said, " 0he*s eoqnetting : 
But each belle has her iioints to be (bund ; 
Before evening Til venture on betting, . 
She will not then go, bat coetc round.** 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from the west. 
And the north and the south, to try which was best *, 
But still she kept taming shyly away, 
Thus ihey kept playing all through u»e day. 

At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
/ He said, " YonVe a flirt, I am sure ; 

But if vainly you're changing so often. 
No lover youUI ever secnre.** 
" Bweet sir," said the Tane, *' IMS yon who begin ; 
When you change so often, in me 'its no sin. 
1 If yon cease to flutter, and steadily sigh. 

And only be constant— Pm sure so will I." 

*' She hath reversed the image,^' thought Do Lacy, sadly, as he tnmed over 
the poem — '' a hard reverse for me ! OL, Adele ! thou wert hotter fit to plM^ 
the weathercock than I the wind ! for I changed not and thou hast tumea. 
Thou hast indeed been la girauette .^ Still he pursued a revision of the papers, 
and anguish ever sprang most keenly from the word that had fonnerly given 
most pkasure : — as the same flower contains poison as well as honey. 

He continued toHft letter by letter from the parcel, until one met his eye on 
whos^back the fair recipient had been trying her pen ; and it was manxCest the 
experiment was made not in answer to one of his letters ; for there stood Jn 
hateftil evidence ^ mon cher Hippolyte P 

De Lacy sprane to his feet stung to the heart by this proof of worthleaa- 
ness; and as he clasped his brow with the energy of agony, exclaimed, ^vAnd 
could no other place be found to vmte his name than on the letter I had writ- 
ten? False one ! — false one ! Cursed be this evidence of my credulity ! Let 
it feed the flames !*' and he flun^ it fiercely on the ^re, and continued one \3fj 
one to throw others to the blaze m rapid succession, while he pursued his pain* 
fhl train of thoueht. 

" Who may believe a woman again ! She, whose love made her eloqiuat, 
in whom passion was the parent of poetry ; ^e, who seemed to think not after 
the fashion of ordinary mortals, but whgse ideas appeared to flow from an.ez- 
haustless fountain of fancy, over which purity held guardianship : she^Hshe to 
prove false ! who a thousand times said, she desired no happier fate than to 
share my lot, whatever it might be j who would follow me to the camp or the 
battle-field, the prison or the scaffold !— Oh ! Adele !— Adele !" 

His hand was arrested in the work of destruction, by seeing the title of some 
rerses he was about to consume. 

' The Land of the West: 

He paused ; — " Aye, T remember : — here is what my fond heart ponied ont 
"^hen you said so.*' And he bit his lip while he read. 
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THE LAND OF THE WEST. 

Oh, oome to the West, loTe,— oh, come there with me : 
Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs fwin the sea, ' 
Where fliir Plenty smiles frum henemerald throue ; 
Oh oome to the West, and I'il make thee my own! 
rii guard thee, 1*11 tend thee, Til love ihee the best, 
And yoa'll say there's no land like the land of the Weat ! 

The South has its roses and bright sides of blue, 

Bat ours are more sweet with love*s own diaogeful hue*-* 

Half sunshine, half tears, like the i;irl 1 love best,— 

Oh ! wiiat is the Sooth to the beautiAii West ! 

Then come to the West, and the rose on thy mouth 

Will be sweeter to me than the flowers of the South I 

The North has its snow tow*rs of dazzling amy. 
All sparkling with gems in the ne'er setting day ; 
There the Storm-king may dwell in the halls he loves best, 
But the soft breathing Zephyr be plays in the West. 
Then come there with the, where no cold wind doth blow, 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow ! 

The Sun in the gorgeous East chaseth the night 
When he rlseth refreshed, in his glory and might I 
But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet rest? 
Oh! doth he not haste to the beautiful West? 
Then come there with me ; His the land I love best, 
^ >Tis tlie land of my sires I—'tis my own darling West ! • 

The love of country expressed in the concluding lines went to De Lacy's 
heart, and the sacred sentiment bore balm to the bosom of the deserted lover. 
*' Yes," he said, " my country, all my love is now yours ! False one ! false one I" 
and he clutched all the papers that lay before him, and flung them on the Uaz- 
ing wood upon his hearth. " Th^re— there perish those records of my folly and 
mv faith. Worthless woman T thy foot, that 1 had hoped shouldlhaye kept pace 
with mine until they both tottered to the grave, — thy foot shall never press 
the green shamrocks of my native land — the land that shaU soon, soon be free, 
the own sweet Ireland, my own darling West !" And, with an ^ithusiasm par- 
donable in his excited mood, he kissed the words as he read them ; and folding 
mj paper, he placed it next his heart, and said, ^^ Ireland ! now my love is afl 
thjne own !" 



CHAPTER XXXVl. 

TBS DISAPPOINTED SMTHUSUST COOLS DOWN, AND ROR FAI.LS INTO A 8TRAN0S 

RELIGIOUS ERROR. 

De Lact quitted Paris in a few days, and hastened to the northern coast, 
where the army was concentrating in great force, as it was bdieved, to make a 
mmultaneous invasion of England and Ireland as 80<»i as winter was over. 

The troops wer^ often inspected by Napoleon Bonaparte^ to whom the Di- 
rectory were anxious to intrust some i^pportant command, to get him out of 
Paris, for they dreaded the presence of the general so near the seat of govern- 
ment, who at that moment was the darhng of the people, and little snort of 
worshipped, after his wonderful conquest of Italy. They feared his towering 
temper and popularity might prove inconvenient , for Bonaparte, just tiien, 
openly complained of not being employed, and aceused the Directory of being 
desirous of having him forgotten, — ^for no man knew better than he howshert- 
lived is popularity, and that any amount of fame becomes profitless which has 
not a periodical increase. And then it was his secret scheme for the oonqmtt 
of Egypt became engendered, and the gorgeous dream of foundin|^ an Eastern 
empire opened on his daring and ambitious spirit. So, while he indnlged tbe 

Eopular belief that an invasion to the North was in preparation, his views mad 
opes were all directed to the South. In the meantime, however, his vknts to 
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the A.rmy of tiie North were continued, and the organization of his forces was 
conducted on the shores of the British Channel, where he knew their presence 
would retain the English navy until the proper season arriyed for marching 
them to the coast of the Mediterranean, where the absence of a hostile fleet 
was so important. 

During the entire winter, De Lacy and Tone and other Irish emissaries 
looked forward to the opening spring for the realization of all their hopes and 
labors in a descent upon Ireland ; but bitter was their disappointment and deep 
their despair when the order for the whole armament to march southward ar- 
rived in the month of April. As yet it was unknown what was the destina- 
tion of the Army of the North : but it was enough for the Irish refugees to know 
that it was not for Ireland. De Lacy's heart sank, as well as those of others ; 
but sorrow soon gave place to indignation when Tone informed him that he 
and other Irish delegates had had an interview with Bonaparte, and that every 
hope for Ireland was gone for the present. 
" You saw him then?' said De Lacy. 
" Yes," answered Tone. 
" What did he say V 
" Not much." 

" The Corsican is short of speech,^' said De Lacy. 

" Yes," answered Tone ; ^* and I wish I could say, in the idiom «of our coun- 
try, * short and sweet f but it was far from that.^' 
" What was the objection ?" 

*^ Not one : there was no direct reason ^ven ^against the undertaking, but a 
manifest disinclination to engage in it j and it seemed to me there was some 
hidden preference to some other enterprise which usurped dominion over his 
wishes — I may say, his reason, for he had not a shadow or argument to advance 
for abandoniir#the Irish project.** 
" Did he say nothing ?" 

** I vnsh he had said nothing rather than what he did say. If he had made 
a downright objection that one could have met and argued out with him, I 
would have been content — and, I hope, content even though I had been beaten 
in the argument. But no — not a word of argument, hut—what do you think ?" 
said Tone, becoming excited as he spoke. 
" I calp conceive," said De Lacy. 

** Why, only fancy — only imagine, De Lacy, my indignation, when on my 
urging Ireland as an object of importance, he replied, ' Ireland has done all for 
us we can expect or want : she has made a diversion in our favor,' — ^the very 
words he uttered ! — a diversion in our favor. Fancy this ! — ^a diversion ! Oh ! 
my poor country ! that he who ought to fight the cause of freedom, and has 
power to do so, should give such an answer, and so treat a sufifering people, and 
make a diversion of you ! — Curse him !" 

" It is too bad," said De Lacy : " but perhaps the Directory " 

"Are in the same cue," said Tone : " they handed me over to Bonaparte." 
" Was there no word of argument for present delay ?" 
"Not one." • * 

• " Nor of future hope 1" • 

" Not a syllable : the laconic Corsican, after having made his diveision of poor 
Ireland, gave us our cmigV 

" This is very hard, after all the expectations raised." 
" Hard ! — ^it is infamous !'' said Tone. " I cannot forgive him for it— and 
may just Heaven that sees him turn unheedingly from the cry of a suffering 
nation, throw the crime into the balance against him, and may it weigh hea- 
rily ! Yes ! may he live to remember and curse the hour he refused to make 
Ireland his firiend, and finds her his enemy.*' 

^ The words were uttered vdth the fervor of national indignation and the spi- 
rit of prophecy : for on the field of Waterloo, Ireland was his enemy, and her 
aon his conqueror. 
The conversation was oontinued between Tone and De Lacy in this spirit ot 
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bitterness and regret, until Tone, having exhausted his fury and his lamenta- 
tions, retired. 

When alone, De Lacy went over all the circumstances of his various disap- 
pointments since his return to France, in a very disconsolate mood. " Is there 
no truth, no virtue, nor principle in the v^orld ?" said he to himself. "Here are 
those in power on whose lips the word ' freedom' is the very janitor : they open 
them hut to hreathe the blessed sound, and yet the word is desecrated by their 
use of it; they refuse aid to the most injured and suffering people on the face 
of the earth. Shame, shame ! they forget the cause of freedom now, and sub- 
stitute conquest in its place. I fear me, it is not of peace and freedom they 
think, but war and dominion ; they seek less to cultivate the olive than the 
laurel. — Well — I suppose I am not the only disappointed enthusiast. — ^And then 
the new extravagance of the Directory. When they were in their most for- 
midable position, they had a small room, with bare walls, a few chairs, one 
table, a writing desk, and as much pen, ink, and paper as served them. But 
now, they have suites of apartments, splendid hangmgs, bureaus, fauteuils, &c.; 
and their banquets, concerts, balls and assemblies are conducted on a scale of 
lavish expenditure, resembling rather the monarchy which has been overturned, 
than suited to the moderate measures of republican resources. I fear me, there 
is more of talk than reality in the patriotism and the freedom, the virtue and 
the fidelity, the sentiment and sincerity of this headlone people. And yet they 
have done glorious things— deeds never to be forgotten ! But I fear success in- 
toxicates those who rule in their councils, and that the high and noble aspira- 
tions which first achieved and maintained their liberty are about to be lost in 
national vanity ; and, mayhap, her victories, hitherto won in the fight of free- 
dom, may engender a thirst of glory, fatal to the cause whence it sprang, and 
Liberty may yet perish under the very arms she made victorious." 

With the same spirit in which he viewed public affairs, he looked upon his 
private concerns. When he remembered all the vows and sentimentality of 
the girl he loved so truly, and contrasted her falsehood with his unpretended 
affection, he felt shame for her unblushing frivolity and his own sanenine cre- 
dolity. In every way had his hopes been deceived ; and with the sucblen reac- 
tion to which enthusiastic natures are prone, he began to distrust vrith as much 
haste as he had believed, and disgust rapidly ^cceeded admiration. 

" In great things, or in small, they are all alike !" thought De Lacy : " be 
it the destiny of a nation or wl affaire de caur, 'tis all the same, — j^ cannot 
depend upon them.'' 

So great did his repugnance become to joining the army when its destination 
was not for Ireland, that he determined to rebnquish the profession of arms 
for the present, rather than march to the South, and preferred returning to 
Ireland, as best he might, to remaining in the country were all his hopes nad 
been so grievously disappointed. It was in this spirit a certain letter reached 
him, announcing the dangerous illness of his only surviving uncle, and request- 
ing his immediate presence. His relative resided at Bordeaux, and De Lacy 
lost no time in obeymg the request convened in the^ letter, which was, at the 
particular moment, in accordance with his ulterior views, as Bordeaux was the 
most likely port whence he could find his wa^baok to Ireland. 

De Lacy was well provided with funds ; for his uncle was rich and also (as 
does not always happen) a sensible man, and luiew that a captain of grenadiers, 
however well he might march, could not make his way from Normandy to Gui- 
enne, without money, and the letter which demanded his presence also con- 
yeyed the means of speedy conveyance thither.'-'-^ 

it would be foreign to the main interest of the story to dwell on the journey 
of De Lacy to Bordeaux, in the course of which the aozens of " wonders" per 
day which Rory uttered at everything novel which struck him would amuse, it 
is true ; but as it would retard the direct course of the narrative, it is better to 
post on to Bordeaux with as little delay as possible. 

When De Lacy reached that celebrated environ, which is to be forever the 
birth-place of the cool and fragrant wine, so weU calculated for those who haye 
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glen^ of money and leisure — ^for, deoidedly, you must not hurry a man wiiJi 
is claret ; — ^when he reached Bordeaux, I say, he hastened to* the house of his 
uncle, with that universal eagerness which young soldiers generally exhibit to 
indulge the nepotism of elderly gentlemen who have something more than 
their messing to leaye behind them. 

The disease of the uncle, though sure to terminate fatally, was of a character 
to baffle medical skill in jpredicting the length of its course, and the old man 
lingered on with a tenacity of life which surprised his physicians. 

While he lay in this uncertain state, the- news reached France of the out- 
break of the rebellion in Ireland, and De Lacy's impatience to reach the scene 
of action became extreme ; but his nucleus state of health, as well as the old, 
man's advice and requests, forbade it. He represented that a single arm. could 
not strengthen the cause, and added his fears tnat without foreign aid the strug: 

fie coidd not terminate favorably to De Lacy's wishes, — and in case oi failure, 
ow much more prudent to remain absent when the individual aid was so dis- 
proportioned to tne individual risk. 

" Oh, if every one thought of risk, where would all the boldest ajod noblest, 
achievements of history m V* said De Lacy. 

^* Were you on the spot, my boy, I would not counsel you to be a dastard: 
but. as chance has so ordered it that you are absent at the time, rush not into 
such terrible peril. Besides, you are my only living relation — ^you muft not. 
leave me to die alone, with stranger hands to close my eyes in a strange land.*** 

De Lacy returned the pressure of his uncle's hand, but still he burned to be 
in Ireland at the moment. 

The eagerness was extreme with which he sought for intelligence thenoe, 
through every channel ingenuity could suggest or money procure. Yariona 
,and uncertain were the rumors received at that distance, relating to the strag* 
gle, and his life was a state of fever while it remained nndecided. This lasted 
all through the summer ; but in the autumn intelligence arrived of the total 
overthrow of the insurgents, and his impatience was then changed to despair. 
Shortly after, his uncle died, and De Lacy became the inheritor of his property. 
This was not large, for his uncle's income was derived principally from mercan- 
tile pursuits, and the realized wealth was not extensive, — the principal portion 
of it consisting of a small prop^ty in Ireland, the proceeds of which reached 
France jmnually by an agency communicating through a neutral country. 

This circumstance decided De Lacy in his course of conduct. He determined 
to return to Ireland, retire to his little property, form around him a circle of 
dependants whom he should render faitnful and attached by kindness, and as 
the chance was past of bettering their political position, he would at least make 
their condition less wretched by affording them the protection and relief of 
which he had witnessed their want. If he could not prove a patriot on a grand 
scale, he would become a benefactor on a small. *' And, after all," said De La- 
cy, "I have been so disgusted with the show and not the substance of noble 
feelings here, that I begin to doubt the possible existence of the state of things. 
Ihave contemplated — or perhaps I had Detter say, dreamed of: my hopes, like 
Astraaa, must fly back to the h^iren whence they came, when the worthless* 
ness of earth has affrighted them } and as I cannot achieve the freedom I desire 
Tov my countrymen, I will return amongst them, and at least make their condi- 
tion more endurable by spreading comfort and kindness as widely as I can 
round my own immediate centre. And now, when the supremacy ot the domi- 
nant party is established, perhaps their security may engender a forbearance to 
their less fortunate fellow-subjects, which will render society not so intolera- 
ble as when I left them ; and if men cannot enjoy equal rights, they will at 
least be permitted to live unmolested." 

It was with these moderate expectations De Lacy looked forward to a return 
to Ireland, which he intended to effect by the Swedish ship (early spoken of in 
ow story) which traded between Dublin and Bordeaux ; and having every 
thing in readiness for his departure, he only awaited her putting to sea, to bid 
jm eternal farewell to France. 
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On the morning of tlieir i^niliDL;. Rory. liefure embarking, went to one of the 
ohurchee to offer up hia pnijers for a safe vojage. The church was prepwred 
for one of thoae fttes common at the wime lime, when the conscripts were pre- 
sented with their arms by their sweethearts, in' presence of the asaembled peo- 
Ele, who chanted the MarfciUaise all tho time at the foot of the statue of li- 
erty: but Rory neyer having seen any such piece of business, did not know 
what the garlands and bnnnere meant, when he entered the aisle eailr in the 
morning, long before the celebration of the fete was Xa take place, and when 
he was the only person present. 

He looked about in wonder some time, and seeing the statue of labeT^Teiy 
magnificently decorated, he thought it could represent no other than the Tirmn 
Mary ] and so Rory popped down on his knees before the Goddess of ISbettg, 
•odoe^n to pray devoutly to the holy Mother. While in the act ofderotioB. 
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a eoaple o£ soldiers strolled into the church, to see if all was in proper cue for 
the approaching military Ute ; and seeing Rory on his knees before the Goddesa 
of Liberty, they thought him some fond enthusiast of the revolution, and ex- 
claimed with delight, " Ah ! que c^est drdU / Mafoi, c''est un brave gar^on qui 
aime tant la liberie auHl se met a genoux A la deesse:' They approached Kory a» 
they spoke ; but tlieir admiration was somewhat dashed when they saw him 
bless himself, yery devoutly making sundry crucial flourishes with his hand 
upon his breast and forehead as he bobbed and ducked before the statue. 

The soldiers then advanced in front of Rory, and looking upon him with 
great contempt, exclaimed, '^ Sacre sot f and turned from him with diseust. 

Rory having finished his prayers, returned to De Lacv, who immediately pro- 
ceeded on board the vessel. On asking Rory if he dreaded encountering the sea 
again, Rory answered, ^^ Not in the laste, sir, for I seen the Virgin JVlary thia 
momin\" 

" Saw who V^ said De Lacy in wonder. 
" The Virgin Mary, sir." 

De Lacy could not help laughing at the serious wa^ in which the absordity 
was uttered by Rory, who, not relishing his mirth, said, 

" Sure, sir, is it laughing at me you'd be for sayin' my prayers V^ 
" Certainly not ; but you tell me you saw the Virgin Mary." 
*^ And so 1 did, and said my prayers foreninst her in the big church ; and 
why wouldn't \ and we goin' on the wide say ?■' 

De Lacy now laughed more heartily than before, while he told Rory that it 
was the Goddess of Liberty he had been praying to instead of the Virgin. 
" You don't tell me so ?" said Rory, with horror in his looks. 
" Indeed 'tis true." 

** Oh God forgi' me ! if it's a sin ; but sure, I thought it was the queen aT 
Heaven herself and 1 ax her pardon for mistakin' their dirty haythenish 
goddess for her ; but, sure, I hope it's no harm, since it was done undher a 
mistake." 

** Don't be uneasy, Rory," said De Lacy, who saw he had distressed him by 
his laughter ; ^^ I hope the prayer that is offered to Heaven in purity of hearty 
will find its way there, before whatever altar it is breathed." 

With such tolerant sentiment did De Lacy ^o on board, committing himself 
to the care of that Providence in whose unhmited mercies and protection he 
Teposed his faith. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A MTSTiailOirS MEETIKG. 

And now our story must return to Ireland. A period of a year had n^ly 
elapsed since Rory had left its shores ; but how fearful was the history those 
few months left behind ! — too fearful to be touched on here, — ^too tempting to 
the passion of party, or too forcibly appealing to the gentler feelings oi human 
nature, for mortal pen to be trusted with. It might be a ^ recoming angeF 
alone that could write of that period ; and oh ! how much must she weep over 
as she recorded, and well if it could be blotted out for ever. It was the awful 
year of 1798, whose act seemed the work of fiends, and whose records are but 
of blood. 

In the autumn of that year the insurgents were dispersed, with the exception 
of a few scattered parties of the most desperate, who still kept the fastnesses of 
the hills, or held out a miserable and hunted existence in the bogs. It was in 
the dusk of an evening, at this period, that Mary O'More had a mcRsaee con- 
Tcyed to her through an old beggar-woman, stating, " that if she woula go to 
a certain place, alone, she would meet a person to give her tidings she would 
l)e glad to hear." 
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Tb^ ^onnn endeavored to excite Mary^s ouriosity still farther : bat in such 
unsettled times, to go alone was a service of more <uinger than she had courage 
to look calmly upon ; for though a girl of a bold and high spirit, she never re- 
'jovered the shock which her reoontre in the glen of the Folly had produced. 
** Could not the person come to her, whoever it was % If he or she wished her 
well, they would not object to do so.'^ 

** Maybe they can't," J) 

" An outlaw it is, thin ?" 

" Not that ; but musn't come into the village." 

" They shall suffer neither hurt nor harm, if they come to our place." 

(( No ; — ^you must meet the person." 

" Vm afeard of some plot." 

" I tell you, child,'^ said the woman, ^^ and I swear to you by the bleeaed 
vestments, no harm is meant your" ^ 

" Then tell me who it is." 

" I'm bound not." 

^< I'm afeard,'* said Mary, hesitating. 

" Then you wonH hear of it : maybd you'll be sorry." 

" I can't be sorry for what I don't know," ^^.. 

'* Maybe there's thim you'd like to hear of." 

'' Is it poor ConoUv ?" said Mary, who, thoueh she never loved, felt a deep 
interest in the faithful friend who had assisted her and her mother, however 
he could, after Rory had disappeared, and who was amongst those who were 
outstanding with the rebels ; not that he had committed any acts of brutal ag- 
gression, but some daring deeds he had achieved during the insurrection had 
marked him for vengeance from the other party. 

*^ There's thim you loved betther than you loved Conolly," said the beggar* 
woman. 

Mary blushed, and thought of De Lacy, and, ashamed of the thought, was 
glad the twilight forbade the mendicant seeing the evidence on her cheek ; for 
all unconsciously had the poor girl dwelt on the remembrance of him, (a re. 
membrance rendered doubly dear by its being associated with recollections of 
.her brother,) and had read over and over again his books that he had given 
'her, and recorded in her memory his courtesy and gentle bearing, until, under 
these influences of heart and mind, an effect was wrought upon her of whick 
she herself knew not half the strong. 

'< Suppose you could hear somethmg of him ?" 

" Who ?" said Mary 

" Suppose your brother ^" 

*^ What!" exclaimed Mary, clasping her hands in wonder. 

" Suppose Rory was ^" 

"Gracious God! is he alive!" cried the agitated girl, laying hold of the 
R9eaJE€«. 

«' You may hear somethin* about him you'll be glad of: will you go now ?*' 

" Anywhere," said Mary with courage which the hope of such news' inspir* 
ed ; " but if you deceive me ^" 

" Fm not deceivin' you." 

"^ You're a woman, and should not betray one of your own sex." 

" I tell you, Mary O'More, you're safe if you follow me." 

" Then lead on where you like," said Mary, " and I'll follow." 

The beggar-woman walked rapidly away from the village ; but, instead of 
going down the street, she struck into a path which lay behmd the Widow 
&Mere's cabin, and led to some solitary upland beyond it. 

It is necessary here to explain that the Widow OMore and her daughter were 
not now living in the snug cabin Where first the reader knew them. That had 
been burned during the rebellion, and then its inmates removed to the village, 
Kathleen Regan too, and her mother, were driven from their home about the 
same time, for Shan Re^m had been lone a defaulter in the payment of his 
rent ; and when the affair in the glen of mo Folly obliged him to fly, in coojie* 
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qoaraeof the magistorial sevoh after him, mstten sot mow iimdved ; foe Mb 
povr mother knew not what to do, and was nearly heart-broken- at her eon'a 
mieconduet ; and when the rebellion broke ont^ and Regan was known to be 
aaonget the most lawless of the insureents^ (for in their ranks he fonnd moat 
personal safety,) the landlord visited Uie crimes of the child on the parmt, inr 
stead of the sins of the fathers being visited on the children, as the l>eealogae- 
declares. But this was not the only instance in those terrible times of men's 
actions being at variance with Holy Writ. 

Under such circumstances, when these two sufiering families found them- 
selves deprived of Uieir natural* homes, and the men who were their natnial 
protectors, they agreed to reside together ; and, as the open oountiy was dan- 
gerous, they went into the village, and lived, if not in safety, at least in com- 
pflBMBship. 

On reacning the upland, the m^dicant stopped near the edge of a naivair 
road which 1^ over the hill, and, Trom its great age and Icmg wear, formed' a 
0ort of covered wav ; here she stopped, and gave a loud cough by way of signal ; 
it was immediate^ answered, and a man emerged tiirough the hedge that 
fringed the embankment of ^e road, and s^q^roaoned the spot where Mbxj stoed 
with her guide. On his gett]n|; nearer, she perceived it was tibe old tinker who 
approached, and recoilea at tHe recognition, but her guide assured her she had 
notUng to fey. 

The tinker approached Mary with the greeting that denotes good iaith, an^ 
eaqoveseed his gladness she had come, as he had much to say of consequence 
to nor ; he then asked her to remove from her guide a sufficient distanoe to be 
out of hearing. 

" Can't you say what you have to say before her ? I don-t like fier to leave 
me." 

" Come away a few steps, my poor coUeen,^^ said Solomon, with more gentle*^ 
ness in his voice than Mary had ever heard before. ^^ Don^t be afeard, there^s 
no harm comin' to 7ou.'- 

" You won't go far from us," said Mary to the beggar-woman, for even in 
her whom slie had never seen before she felt more of ^llowship and protection 
than in the old tinker, whom she always disliked ; and since the day she last 
had seen him at the glen of the Folly, his image was associated with all that was * 
zovolting to her feelings. 

" We are far enough away now," said Mary to Solomon: *' I won't go ano- 
ther step, and whatever you have to tell me, tell me at wanst." 

*' Well, thin,'* enid Solomon, '* I brought you here to tell you that Rory's 
alive." 

" Oh, holy IVlother!'' exclumed Mary, dropping on her knees, and bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

'* There, there ! don't be foolish^ coReen; he's alive, and-«— -" 

" Where ? where ? tell me where for the love o' God !" ^• 

" Aisyv.aisy. Wait, and I'll tell you. Now^ first and foremost yon must 
kiiaw*tnat it was Shan Dhu who was at the beginnin' and end av it it all^ and 
I've nothin' to do wid it, but bavin' had the bad luck to know av it; and for 
that same I've been hunted up and down the counthry ever since, and would 
have towld you afore, only I dam't show my face. But you see it was lyin' 
heavy an my conscience all the time ; and now I run the risk o' bein' taken up 
and hanged maybe, all for the sake o' settin' yonr mind at aise and takin* the 
wei^t off my heart." 

"But where is Rory ? ' 

" Indeed, he's in France, I b'lieve, — at lasts he was carried off along vrid the 
oollecthor ; but he wasn't murtfaered, as you thought."' 

" Solomon !" said Mary impressively ; "■ by your hopes of merey on your.dyin'- 

dtt^F •— «^n<2 you're not far off the ^ave, awld man ^" 

' savin' that." 

lohavge 
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'^ It's thruth," said Solomon ', ^' and more than that Pve to tell you. Shan 
Reean is in the hills hidin', and a few blaokginrds like himself along wid him; 
and I hear he intinds makin' an offer for takin' you off." 

*^May the Lord pity me !" said Mary. 

" But don't be afeard,". added the tinker, " if you'll only do my biddin'. You 
saved my life beyant in the glen, and I don't forget it to you, coHeen^agra; and 




for indeed the gallows is greedy for thim." 
" Let us go now," said Mary ] " Misther Dixon's is not over a couple o* mile».^ 
" Too late to-night, colleen, with the martial law out ; we had betther botiSc' 




care of. Good night to you, colleen ! — ^Remimber to-monrow momin* Pll be wid? 
yott.'' And the old tinker vanished through the hedge ; while Mary (•yMisit& 
rejoined the mendicant, who had remained near the spot, and in her 'company 
returned to the village. 

Let it not be supposed that it was any compunctiouB visiting of the old tiov^ 
ker's conscience urged him to the disclosure he made to Mary O'More, or thair 
it was any feeling of tenderness towards the girl, or compassion for her suf^ 
fmngs, which operated upon him. In this, as in all the other actions of hl)9 
life, Solomon sought his own advantage. 

To explain this, it becomes necessary to revert to the period when Solomon 
fled vdth his money-bag from the glen of the Folly, and left Mary O'More 
to the tender mercies of Shan Dhu. Having escaped the observation of the 
huntsmen, and got clear of Regan, he concealed- his treasure in a new hiding- 
place, of which none were cognizant but himself and the stars. This being 
effected, his next object was to keep out of Shan Dhu's way ; but, in a day or 
two, he found another and more extensive cause for concealment in the search 
the officers of justice were making through i^e country, after Mary 0' Morels 
depositions respecting the scene she had witnessed in the glen. Solomon con* 
tinned to effect concealment with success, until the rebellion broke out ; and, 
while that raged, the authorities were engaged in wholesale business, and did 
not attend to such paltry affairs as delinquent tinkers ; but, when the insurreo* 
tion was quelled, Solomon had his two sources of apprehension opened upon 
him afresh : for government was in a very hanging humor for less than what 
Solomon was suspected of, and he had got a whisper that Regan, who still held 
out in the hills, had said, '^ he wished he could come across the tinker ;" and 
Solomon best knew why. " If he could lay his hands on me,^* said Solomon to 
himself, " he'd thry and get the goold out o' me ; and if I didn't tell him where 
it is — and I wotUdn-t — ^he'd murther me with the rage: and suppose I did, — 
maybe he'd murther me too j but anyhow, I think it's not, good for my health 
that Regan's alive ; and why wouldn't I sthrive to save my own life f so wid 
the blessin' o' God, Shan Dhu, my boy, I'll have you in the stone jug as soon 
as I can, and dancin' on nothin' afther." 

It was with this view he sought Mary O'More, and aroused her fears respect- 
ing Regan's intention of carrying her off, and her hopes regarding her brother. 
He induced her to go with him to the magistrate, and depended on her friendly 
presence as a protection to him on this occasion ; and as he should not only re- 
veal the circumstances of the kidnapping of the collector, whose disappearance 
he should represent himself as being an unwilling witness of, but also volunteer 
to lead the military to the retreat of a party of desperate rebels who still com- 
mitted many robberies, he trusted thus to procure his own pardon and protec- 
tion, and at the same time secure the death of the man he dreaded mo6t---Shaa 
Regan. Such was the web the old spider wove. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
CONTAINI1I6 Solomon's examination and its results. 

• 

It was quite tme, the intelligenoe the old tinker had heard respecting Re- 

Sin^B intention towards him. From the day he had escaped out of the glen of 
e FoUy with his mpney, Regan had in yam endeayorea to find out his places 
of retreat ; but Shan himself being a refugee at the time, his means of acquiring 
information on the subiect, and putting his wishes into effect, were so circum- 
■eribed, that Solomon had escaped all harm from his designs. Could he haye 
Udd hold of the tinker during tne period of his hiding himself after the abduc- 
tion of the collector, it was his intention to haye cndeayored by force to wring 
Bome of the hidden gold from old Solomon, and by its means to procure his 
flight from the country ; but the period of the rebemon gave him other hopes, 
and trusting to the success of the insurrection for bis ultimate safety and plenty 
of plunder, the tinker was free from his evil intentions : but when total defeat 
had driyen the last desperate remnant of the rebels into the fastnesses of the 
mountains and their bogs, his thoughts again reverted to Solomon and his hid- 
den treasure ; and the same desire of possessing it returned, in the hope of 
its enabling him to get a passage to America, and he used every means within 
his power to discover where Solomon might be seised, while the tinker, at 
the same time, was meditating how to compass the death of Regan. Thus 
they were worthily engaged in plotting each other's destruction : one of the 
thousand examples that, while the friendships of the good strengthen with age, 
the attachments of the profligate and base have the elements of ruin in their 
Ten^ foundation ! 

The tinker was true to his appointment with Mary for the following morn- 
ing ; and they proceeded in company to the house of JVIr. Dixon, where Solo- 
mon made his aepositions before that magistrate, to the effect stated in the fore- 
going chapter. Solomon^s disclosure being so long withheld, threw much 
suspicion on his testimony ; the more so, as he himself was an accused person 
by Mary O'More's previous deposition made some months before ; yet, even if 
he were guilty, Mr. Dixon was glad to take him as king^s evidence, for the dis- 
eovery and punishment of others. On his being questioned why he did not 
makp the disclosure sooner, he said he dreaded the vengeance of those who 
had accomplished the act, in case he should divulge it. 

" Yet," said Mr. Dixon, " you let an innocent man suffer under the imputation 
of having committed a murder for some time. You know this poor girPs bro- 
ther was accused of having murdered Mr. Scrubbs.-* 

" Yis, sir, but sure whin the colleen, afther that, swore agin me, that I had a 
hand in makin* away wid Rory O'More, and I was obleeged to hide for my lUe, 
lore I was afeard even thin to come and clear myself; and its only now, whin 
yic have got the fellows undher that was disturbing the counthry, that I yen- 
tared to come, for my life wouldn't be safe to do it afore." 

*^ I think it very extraordinary an innocent person should hesitate to give 
himself up." 

" Sure I am givin' myself up now." 

" Yes, after a year ; but if you were free from guilt, you would have done it 
iooner. Now take care you swear the truth ; because, even if you are guilty, 
you shall have pardon for turning king's evidence and bringing the other 
ffuilty |)arties to justice. So do not, through any fear of your own life, give 
nJse evidence." 

" ril swear the truth, sir, and nothing else." 

" Do you swear then, positively, the collector was not murdered ?" 

**Ido." 

" And that he has been only taken over sea !" 

" Yis, sir." 

** And that no other violence was done him ?" 
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" Yis, sir." 

'' Then how came you and Regan by the money this girl saw you dig up in 
the glen *?" 

<< Oh ! that was a thrifle I sayed, sir, and put there : and Shan Dhu wanted 
to take it &y me." 

" Saved — you save ! — ^was it much ?" 

" Oh ! how could a poor owld craythur like me save much *? it was only a few 
shillin's." 

" And yet this girl says he was going to murder you for that money. Now, 
would a man muraer for a few shillings ?" 

" There was no more, upon my oath." 

" Are you quite sure ?" 

" In throth I am." 

" Where is that money at present V* 

" Och now ! thin and sure ohan Dhu run afkher me that same day, and ootdh 
me in the wood, and tuk it all away from me," 

" Will you swear, positively, you did not rob the collector ?" 

"I will." 

" Nor see him robbed '?'' 

" He was not robbed, PU give my oath." 

" And Rory O'More, you say, also is gone with him ?" 

" He is." 

" Waa Rory O'More of your party ?" 

" Oh !" cried Mary ; " no, no, your honor !" 

^* Silence, girl," said the magistrate ; " it is not you who are under exaudna- 
tion. What do you answer ?" added he to Solomon. \ 

** He was not, sir." . /» 

" How came he there, then ?" \ 

Solomon described the circumstances ci Rory's unfortunate adventure at the 
Folly, with the liberation of De Welskein and his party ; and for once in his 
life did justice to O'More in relating his gallant defence of the collector, and 
his own fate in consequence. As to the tinker^s presence there, he told a lone 
rigmarole so involved in parenthesis and digression, that the magistrate could 
make nothing of it, which was exactly what Solomon wanted; and he concluded 
by declaring it was ^* all along o' that vagabone Regan tiiat inthrapped him 
into it, by way of goin' to a party." 

Though Mr. Dixon had every suspicion of Solomon so far as the story c(m« 
oemed mmself, yet there was an appearance of truth about the tale as it bore 
on Rory's adventure almost inducing him to give it credence ; but his mind) 
jstrongly pre-occupied with the generally received false impressions on the sub- 
ject, now found tne truth difficult of belief, and mystery had hung so long 
over the affair, and made it doubtful whether Rory was a murderer or a mur- 
dered man, that this sudden resurrection of him and clearance of his cha* 
raoter from stain required more respectable evidence than the tinker's to obtaia * 
credit. 

" And you say this Shan Regan is the guilty person V^ 

'^ Yis, sir ; and is in the hills at this present with some vagabones like him- 
self; and ril swear it all agin him, and show the sojers the way to the place 
where he is, and he may be nabbed as aisy as kiss hand." 

" Very well ; but you must remain in custody until you prove what youVo 
sworn to." 

** To be sure, your honor's worship ; for now I have no business to be seen 
out afther tellin' aU this, — and Pd rather be in jail, for the N^ety." 

" You shall be taken every care of afber you return with the military par^ 
from the hills." 

'* God bless your worship's honor ! sure they'd murther me if I was cotoh ; 
but suppose they did, itself, my conscience is aisier than it was for many a 
day, aflher swarin' the thruth agin that black villain, Regan !" 

No time was lost by Mr. Dixon in summoning a military psrty fiom a ro- 
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g^ent in the neighborhood, to make a capture of the rebels. This detaeh- 
neni was oommaBded by late fioagn, now Ci4[>tain Daw, £or his reg^mieiit had 
been very much cut up during the rebellion ; and Death happening to maJlEe 
luS'i^oioe from among the seiisible man of the corpsi Daw got promotLon. In 
addition to the soldiers, some of the yeomanry cayalry, under the comnMuad of 
the bold Captain Slink, (De Lacy^s acqaaintanee,) pot themselves under arms 
to asrint in oat&g <^ the retreat, if iieeessazy, of any fugitive rebels ; and the 
combined forces marched for the mountain pass, under the distinguished gui- 
jUaee ^ Sawdheiin' Solamon. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

•ASTACK ) SSiOWIHO HOW DIFPSRBlfT IS THE CONDUOT OF SOLDIBKS AND TXO- 

MANRT, IN TH£ BATTLE AND AFTER IT. 

It was one of the wildest passes of the hills the insurgents selected for their 
stronghold. Tt chanced, on the day the military party marohed against them, 
that these fellows had made a larger muster than usual to h<dd a oauneii on 
their affairs ; for, beinghemotfd in more than ordinarily, they wanted to break 
away from their present cover, and take up a position in another range of .moun- 
tains some miles distant. They usually k^t together in parties of. three or 
four,* the more easily to effect concealment, and had thdr points of ocoasional 
meetiiig anderstaed among themselves ; but, in the movement they projected, 
it was necessary to make a eembined effort, and for each a purpose tiiey had 
met in this pass, which Solomon found out to be the spot Regan had maae his 
place of refuge. 

Living the hunted life they did, the outlaws exercised the greatest watchful- 
nees; and on this day, while themngovity of the men held their council under 
Ihe screen of some bold rooks, embedded in heather, tiiere were scouts posted 
«t flueh points as omainanded a view of the circumjaeent hills and the eountay 
bdow, to give the alarm in ease of the approach of enemies. They had not 
Keen more than half an hour in oonelave, when <me of the scouts ran in and 
told them he suspected the approach of the military. Every man was en his 
legs in an instant and looked to the priming of his pieee ; for they were all well 
amed, and -tolerably provided -with ammunition, which their friends in 'the 
lowlaadsoontrived to proeore and leave for them in seeret appoinrf»d ^fabees : 
in this way also worethey provisioied. 

Jaok Flannerty, one of the heroes of the Folly, as the reader may remember, 
•Bd Regan, wers'prinaipal among the entlawB ) so they went forth to Mewmoi- 
tes'inthe (}iiBrter' whence the scoatannounoedthe hostile approach, and, after 
mmeten minntes't^bsetvatien, were enabled to disoover the nature of thsir 
fimsjtaad make a tderahleigitcas at their number. They then left ^eirasntl- 
nel still on the watch, and returned to the main body of the men, to conmmd- 
oate the news and arrange a plan of defisnee. 

^ Are thev yees or neglare*^ ?" asked one of the rebels. 

**'Faith, they^ reg^kae, sure enough ; but not over twenty, or theveawiiiy.'* 

*^ That's as much as we are -onrselvee.-^ 

-^ Well,'^ said Flannerty, "and who cares ? Sure we have the advantage o' 
the ground, and the knowledge av it, — and that's more than a match for tiiem. 
leaver mind ; if we. don't lick them, we'jyisarve them the same sauee we sarved 
the Anshint Btit0ns,^-^vil a man o^ tbim will go home !" 

' "But Regan says 'there is eavalthry as well." 

" And what if there is ?" said Flannerty 3 " supposin' it was rdU oawaltkiy, 
what good' are they op-here ?^bttt it?s not ) it's only the yeemanthry, tfaail 70a 
migjtit ' bate if you^haa- nothin' but ^sticks." 

* Ymdmb, orrogvUv tioopt. 
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^lence now ensued far a few minutes, while the men watehed the approaoh 
of the soldiers as t£ey wound through a little road at the foot of the hifis. On 
iheir arriving at a certain point, ana quitting the road for a path, Regan ex* 
claimed, " See that ! By the 'tarnal, they're comin^ up the right way into 
the pass ! Some one must be wid ^im that knows.'^ 

^^ What will we do now V^ said Flannevty ; ^' we can't have a slap at thim 
over the bank in the deep road below." 

" Thin we must go higher up the pass, Jack, where the oavalthry can't come 
at us, and murther the sojers the best way we ean.'^ 
^< The yeos is sticking to thim still." 

" Well, they can't come beyant the gray stones ; at laste they won% you maj 
be sure, for they're mighty proud of a whole skin; they'll come as far as they 
have a road behind them to run back, but divil a taste further." 

In a few minutes more the horsemen halted, and a seeming consultation en* 
sued between the officers ; after which the infiuitry advanced up the heightSi 
Ti^ich became more steep and broken every hundred yards. 

" Didn't I tell you the veos would lave the business to the sojers *? NoWt 
hojB, do you all fall back higher up there in the pass ; and, thcTugh you lie hidi 
keep a good open, all o' yiz, for the muzzle av the gun, and a sharp eye on the 
sojers ; and let the man that is farthest up the pass level at the foremost sojor, 
and the man that is nighest to thim at the hindmost, and so you won't throw 
away your fire, by two shooting at one man ; and weHl hide here ', just six a¥ 
11Z : and when they have passed about forty yards or thereaway, we'll slap at 
thim in the rear, and that 11 make thim turn ; and the minit you see thim ixaUf 
put the fire into thim immediately at th' other side, and you'll see how they^ 
stagger ! Away wid you, boys." 

The plan was instantly put in practice : the principal pai't of the outlaws 
were perched on each side of an aorupt and very narrow rocky gorge, defying 
any regular assault of troops, and admirably suited to the purposes of tbe marks- 
man, besides affording that perfect concealment suited to a surprise ; while 
Kegan and Jack Flannerty, with four of the most desperate of Uieir eompan> 
ions, crouched amongst the rocks and heather at the ^atrance of the pass. 
Jack Flannerty had ms eye fixed on the advancing party with the eager keen^ 
ness of a hound, and said quickly to Regan who lav beside him, ^^ Look Hot a 
minit ] do you see nothin' among the sojers remarkable ?" 
Eggan was not so sharp-siffhted as hkaompanion, and answered ^^No.'^ 
^< 'Hiere's a man in the middle o' thim that's not a sojer," said Flanoeriy; 
*' whisht !--by the 'tamal, it's that owld villain Swadherin' Solomon I'* 

'^ Solomon !" said Regan, looking out ei^zly ; ^^00 it is, — ^the gallows owid 
ihraitor !" 

" m shoot him through the grey plottin' head, the villain," said FlaBnerty, 
" when I fire." 

'' No," said Regan, who thoughtat the moment of the seeret of the tmkai's 
treasure dying with him ] '' don't shoot him-^we'll keteh liim.aBd give hiBL-i^ 
death fitter for a thraitor like him ; don't shoot him, Jack." 
" I won't, thin," said Flannerty. "• Whisht ! lie dose, boys ; they're comin'." 
The party of soldiers drew near the pass, with Solomon in the eentre, who 
urged Captain Daw not to march his men in a body, hut to ^^ seattiier thim,'' 
as ne said ; '^ for you don't know how 'cute these chaps is at a namphuh.^^ 

But I the captain thought it would be a verypret^ story in^leed, if it erat 
could be said he toc^i: instructions from a tinker ; so on he went, without even 
the precaution of a couple of men in advance or in Uie rear. The lieutenant 
ventured to remark to the captain, that the gorge they were going to enter was 
an ugly-looking place, and asked, should he send a oocmle of men forward. 

" I can command it, sir, if I think it necessary," said the bold captain. Tb6 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when the discharge of the half-dosen 
fowling-pieces in their rear knocked over as many soldiers ^ the men instiiie- 
tively turned to fire in the direction whence the shots eame, but, before they 
puUed a trigger, the ambushed pazty in the gorge put in so quizderous a volley 
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that the soldiers were quite staggered, and returned it almest at random. Daw 
became bewildered, and the lieutenant suggested falling back, as they were 
nouuadfestly entrapped into an ambuscade. The captain gave his assent, and 
the meA very willingly went to the right-about ] but here they were met by 
Flannerty and his desperadoes, who arose from their places of concealment witn 
a wild shout, which was answered by the party in tne gorge ; Solomon dune 
closely to the captain when he saw Regan amongst the assimants, and the miC 
itary party began to retire as fast as they mi^t in tolerable order. Regan, 
seeing Solomon so nearly within his grasp, jumped from an overhanging rock, 
and, rushing upon him, caught hold of part of his dress, and was dragging him 
back from the captain, of whom Solomon kept an iron grip. The captain &n- 
oied this was an attempt to rescue from his hands the ola rascal who had led 
him into an ambuscade, and, though still in bewilderment from the suddenness 
of the surprise his party had sustained, his courage would not brook such an 
insolent attempt at defiance ; and, turning boldly on Re^an, he ran him through 
the body with ms sword. Regan fell with a sharp gaspmg cry, and the soldiers 
oame to a rally in tolerable order when they saw their captain turn and 
defend himself. Regan, after a writhing plunge upon the ground, raised him- 
aelf on his elbow while he drew a pistm from his breast, and levelling it at 
Solomon, gasped out, '^ H — ^1 to your sowl !'' as he fired it; but his sha was un- 
true, and the ball intended for the old villain entered the head of poor Dawj 
who measured his length on the heather. Regan grinned like a demon upon 
the tinker, who stood riveted to the spot in terror ; and Shan Dhu, gurgling up 
the words " Blast you l*"- fell back to speak no more. 

The outlaws in the meantime had reloaded their pieces, and put in a second 
ToUey which committed dreadful havoc. This destructive fire occuring the 
moment after their captain feU, the solctiers became panic-struck, and made a 
hurried retreat. 

*' Come along, you old scoundrel \^ said the lieutenant, laying hold of Solomon 
1^ the collar, and dragging him down the hill as he hurried after his men. 
The rebels pursued the fugitives for some minutes ; but seeing them fall back 
upon the support of the yeomanry, who were numerous, they returned to their 
mountain fastness, unwifiing to hazard the loss of the success they had already 
achieved, and which to them at this moment, was of much importance ; for it 
would enable them, under the alarm which the repulse of the military would 
produce, to retire unmolested from their present hold to the stronger chain of 
aoMacent mountains. 

When the soldiers rallied upon the support of the yeomanry, the lieutenant 
addressed Captain Slink, and requested nis aid in returning to the pass : but 
this was a matter the yeomanry captain thought worth thinking of twice ; as 
tiie rush of the men down the hill, their dimimshed number, their wounds, and 
the blood of the lieutenant himself, tinging deeply a handkerchief he bound 
round his arm as he made his request, appealed stronglv to a certain tender 
Scriptural recollection the captain had about ^^ his days being long in the land ," 
for tnough he had no father nor mother to * 'honour,^' inasmuch as the former was 
a small lord of great patronage who quartered his unacknowledged relations on 
the public purse, and nis mother, therefore, cotUd not be honored, yet as the land 
h$d something worth remaining in, for him, he thought it would be, in more 
ways than one, a tempting of Providence to put his life in jeopardjr : besides, 
as the captain Jbad a very exalted idea of the comfort of a whde skin, he con- 
sidered tne proposal of the lieutenant one of those wild and ill-tempered sug- 
gestions a beaten man will sometimes makQ at the moment he is smarting 
imder defeat. 

*^ My dear sir, don't be rash," said tiie captain ; " you seem to have had a very 
warm reception abready.'' 

' ^ '^ Yes, d — ^n them !'' said the lieutenant bitterly; " but you see they have re- 
tired upon seeing your support of us; and if you will return with me and my 
Xemainmg men, we shall chastise these rebel rascals yet." 

" I really cannot, sir, in conscience, oansideiing the Gommand intrusted to 
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fnO) risk the lives of so many gentlelien — all, however, ready to die in an open 
field in the loyal cause. ^' 

Here one of the corps put in a word : 

*' I'm sure, Captain Shnk, if you think it ri^ht, we are all very ready." 

"By no means, gentlemen : your courage is too Well known to require any 
proof on this occasion ; and Pm sure it would only be making a sort of unhand- 
some reflection on the conduct of the gallant men who have suffered to-day, if 
we were to admit even the supposition, that we could succeed where they have 
failed." 

" Sir," said the lieutenant, " our failure was attributable solely to a successful 
4unbuscade prepared for us." % 

" An ambuscade !" exclaimed the captain in triumph ; " my dear sir, say na 
more 5 that's quite enough : there was one piece of advice which my friend^ 
Captain Skurry, of the Skurry Horse, used to say to me, — 'My dear Slink, 
never go near an ambuscade. — ^When you see your enemy in an ambuscade, let 
him alone.' " 

The liAtenant looked at the captain with mingled feelings of contempt and 
-wonder at his cowardice and ignorance, and only added, 

"WeU, sir, I shan't ask you to pursue the rebels; but at least support me 
4Uid my men in recovering th^body of our captain who has fallen in the ajffiur.'' 

" Indeed, upon my word and honor I won't ; that's the very •place them ras- 
cally rebels would be waiting for you; don't think I'll help you to run any 
more risks to-day." 

<' Sir, I don't like leaving the body of our late commanding officer on the 
ground." 

" My dear sir, what harm can he come to, and Jie dead ? if he was alive, 
indeed ^" 

" He may be, sir, although he has fallen," said the lieutenant. 

*' Not he indeed : they always pike everybody, them vagabone rebels, the 
minute they fall : I know them oetter than you, sir." 

" Even as a point of honor, sir, I do not like leaving the body of a king's 
officer in the hands of such miscreants, and I request your support." 

" Oh, if you talk about honor, that's {mother affair ; and upon my honor if it 

ti«i5 a point of honor, I would be as ready as any man to do my outhermost in 

-the business ; and if we were fighting with regular troops, the real thing, you 

inow, — the Simon Pure, — I'd do all that could be done : but you see, my aear 

^43ir, these dirty blackguards is not to be treated like gentlemen, and I would 

'not indulge them by letting them see they gave me any concern." 

The lieutenant, perceiving that it was useless to urge his suit any farther in 
this quarter, turned to his men, and said, '^ You won't leave your captain behind 
jou, boys 1" 

The men returned a fierce " No ;" it was not a cheer, — ^their recent defeat 
bad taken that out of them ; but given as it was, with something between a 
growl and a bark, there was the tone of determination in it which assured 
their officer in leading them once more up the pass. 

" I leave this old scoundrel in your care," said he, to the yeomanry captain ; 
*''' you can take care of him at least :" and with this contemptuous farewell to 
the cavalry, he gave the word *' Forward !" 

Their was no opposition to the soldiers in their backward march, which was 
conducted with more caution than under the command of the foolish officer 
whose rashness had caused their defeat, and whose life had paid the forfeit of 
his indiscretion : he still lay where he had fallen, and had not been piked, as the 
heroic yeomanry captain presumed. Nor was there any savage post-mortem 
disfigurement on any of the fallen soldiers. " We cannot remove all our dead 
comrades at present," said the Ueutenant, '< but let us bear home our captain :'? 
and the remains of their former commander were carried back by the brave 
feUowB, who would not desert him, even in death, to where the horsemen still 
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MWtakd ihem; aad^ «n lejoining the troop,^e lieutenaBt skowed no in^Ulkar. 
tioQ to hold any farther oonverse with such a pack of poltroons. 

Bat the captain waa not to be put off so ; he congratulated him on recoyeiF- 
ing the body of Captain Daw, as they marched homewards ; and, in answer to 
the lientenant's remark that the reoels had not piked a fallen enemy, he re* 
pljed that it must have been in consequence of their having seen his corps of 
yeomanry so near, which forced them to a precipitate retreat. '^ For I assure 
you, sir, they dread us exceedingly : we flog and hang the rascals every day 
we catch them ; and I will say, without fear of contradiction, that our corps 
has done more in the piteh-cap and tar-and-feathering line than any other in 
Ireland." j 

" Very likely, sirf said the lieutenant, coldly. 

** But in this instance — the affair of to-day I mean, — ^you know I would not 
have been justified in any rash or hasty movement : life, sir, — ^life is a precious 
thin^, — ^lire is a thing not to be trifled with, particularly by one of his majesty's 
justices of the peace, who has such matters in charge." 

" As far as you are concerned, sir,'^ said the lieutenant, ^^ 1 am sure i%will be 
taken every care of." 




shioi 

S^ve ^ _ . _ . 

not particular ] pot-luck is always open to you at Slinkstown. and yon shaU. 

have a skinful of claret at all events." 

All these proffered civilities of the hero, who wanted to court the soldi^a 
&vor, were but coldly received by the lieutenant, whose contempt for* his oow- 
ftrdice was too great to be so easily overcome ', and the eaptain had the conver* 
sation very much to him8elf''a8 they made their way to the lowlands. Thera, 
meeting a peasant driving his horse and car laden with unthrasfaed com. the 
warlike justice of the peace stopped him, and declaring the fatigue of cariring 
home the captain's bodv too much for the soldiers, or£red the peasant to back 
iu^d unload his car, and bear the body to the town, which was the contrary di- 
Tection to that in which he was going. 

" What am I to do with the corn, your honor 1" said the peasant timidly. 

" Back it down on the road-side there," was the answer. 

The poor peasant scarcely ventured to look as if he thought it hard to throw 
down his corn in the open road, much less dare to speak an objection to the order ; 
axid unloodng the cords which bound the produce of his toil to his car thai 
was b^*ing it to market, he was obliged to scatter his little harvest on the 
Idgbway, and waste that which God had given to the living for the service q€ 
the dead. 

The lieutenant had remonstrated against this measure, but the justice was 
inexorable. 

The body of the captain was laid on the car, a sheaf of com beinestrown be- 
neath him ] — strange association of the sword and the ploughshare ! 

The car having oeen thus appropriated, the party moved onward ; and .the 
lieutenant's moodiness having increased, the justice addressed him in a cheer- 
ing tone : 

" Come, sir,, don't be down-hearted : 'tis a sad sight, to be sure, to see yotlT' 
eomrade going home stiff; but at the same time, lieutenant, remember promo- 
Hon is the life and soul of the army, and this will be a step for you." 

Such a remark, with the dead body of his fallen comrade before him, was so 
diq^gvsting, that the soldier made no re^ly, rather than the one which his feel^ 
in^ would have prompted : so the justice proceeded : 

" Very natural : of course you'd be sorry for a brotiier officer j you'll nusfti 
liaii at mess to-day. Bv-the-bye, the last time I saw him at dinner wa« aj^ 
Slinkptown ; he had his legs under my mahog^y last week, poor fellow ! i%% 
«uK they'll be under next." 

With a running fire of such sentimental conversation, did the noble captain 
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Mcseoaie the lieutenant on their Bnarch ; and when his sentiment became ez- 
nansted, he took a turn on military affairs. * 

*' By-the-bye, in the midst of our engagement, I forgot tfo ask you exactly how 
this d — d affiiir took place to-day. Strange mistake of poor Daw to let himself 
be trapped : an 'ambuscade, you say V^ 

'*' Yes." 

*^ Ah, no good military man ever gets into an ambuscade : as my friend Cap- 
tain Skurry used to say, '^ The moment you see your enemy ^in an ambush, have 
nothing to do with him,' Poor Daw ! — very rash." 

*^ He certainly was not a coward^^ said the. lieutenant, in a tone that might 
have touohed a nicer sense of hearing than Captain Slin^; ''and as for nis 
imprudence in this affair, the blame was very much lesseneS, wh^ we remem- 
ber he was led into the snare by the very person on whom he relied for guid* 
anee." 

*' How do you mean 1" 

^* I mean uiat old scoundrel, in advance there among my men, led us into l^e 
trap.'' 

*' You don't mean to say the tinkering vagabon' played false V^ 

••'I do, thoilgh." 

" My dear sir, why didn't you tell me this before 1" Then, raising his tone 
to the pitch of military command, he cried " Halt !" The party obeyed. 
•* Why mdn't you tell me this sooner ? and I would have hanged the old villain 
on the spot : however, we can do it now. — ^I say, you old scoundrel !" cried he 
to Solomon ; '* come here, you d — d rebel ! you treacherous tinkering traitor !" 

Solomon looked round in .much alarm at the tone of this address ; and when, 
he saw the menacing actions which accompanied the words, his heart sanik 
within him. 

" Get that rope ready," said the justice, pointing to the one which had se- 
cured the load of com to the car. 

*' You don't mean to hang the man now ?" said the lieutenant. 

" Don't I ?" said Captain Slink ^ " he's not the first I have hanged at a short 
notiice, nor won't be the last, please God ! — that's the way to quiet the country." 

" I think it will be better to march him into the town, and give him a court- 
martial before he's hanged ; he deserves hanging certainly, and I have no 
doubt will be hanged, but it will be more regular to try him first." 

" Pooh !" said the justice, " try him indeed ! we'll try if he's proof against 
hemp, — thafs the way to try rebels." 

All this time Solomon stood trembling and unable to speak ; but wl^en two 
of the yeomanry corps advanced to lay hands on him, he made a gasping cry 
for mercy, and having once sained the power of speech, addressed the lieute^ 
nant, and appealed to him wr protection. " Sure, what would you hang me 
for ? didn't I bring you to the place ?" 

*' The less you say the better," gaid the lieutenant : " you brought us into an 
ambuscade, and you must answer for it ; but you sliall have a court-martial." 

" rU hang him on the spot," said the captain. 

" I request you will not oe precipitate, sir," said the lieutenant. 

"Ohtord! oh Lord!" screamed Solomon; "and sure, didn't you see that 
ihey cotch me', and wanted to murther me for bringin' you on thim !" 

" They caught you, certainly,^ said the lieutenant, " to get you out of my 
hands when you had betrayed us ; and it was in preventing your rescue oni: 
captain fell. So, say no more about your innocence : but you shall not die. 
here : you shall have a fair trial before a court-martial.'' 

" I say, he shall die on the spot !" said the justice. 

"'I would beg to represent to you, sir, that this man is the prisoner of mjf. 
pavty ] and as you have had no share in the loss, 1 think you are premature in • 
the punishment Let the man be tried : 1 have nodoubt he will be condemneA 
to death ) but let him have at least a trial." 

" You say yourself he deserves hanging, — and, by the living ! I'll hang 

hiw up like a dog." 
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" Give OB your fist,*^ laid Rory advaacing to Uke ike fanner's hoild, whteh 
was almost withdrawn in doubt of the mortal identity of the lerm that iitood 
IMfore him ; but'tiie wann shake of Hory's hand dispelled his uii8giviBgs,raild 
Rory then said, * 

*^ In the name o' God whaVs this I see ?" and he pointed to the gallows. 

'^ Why, what's so wondherful in it ? Sore they hang any one they like.*" 

'' Who ?" said Rory, in wild wonder. 

" Ab^ I forgot you wor away all this time,-' said the &rmer ; "and, indeed, 
well for you ! for they're bad times for poor Ireland.*' 

'^ Sure, 1 heerd they wor throubled times,'' said Rory : " bat I thought it was 
all over now/' 

^' So it is," said the farmer despondingly. '' It's all over, sure enon^ ; and 
we are down intirely." 

^' And if it's all over, what's this for ?'' said Rory, pcanting to the dead man. 

^' Oh, that's nothin'," said the &rmer with a long-drawn sigh. 

"Nothin'!" exclaimed Rory. ''Is it nothin', you say, to hang a maa in 
the open road and lave him there like a scarecrow ?" 

^^ I'hroth, that's but the sweepiiVs o' the barn. Rory, avic. Oh, but your heart 
'ttld bleed if you knew how many is dead and gone since you wor here !'' 

From the melancholy tone of the peasant's manner, Rory's apprehensitti ap- 
plied to it a meaning touching himself, and clasping his hands, he saidt wiui 
the urgency of terror in his manner, " My mother and Mary !— ^fbr Gad!a sake 
toll me the truth !" 

"• They're safe,'' said the peasant. 

*' And Kathleen Regan ?" 

" Safe too, Rory." 

'' Thank God 1" exclaimed Rory ; and the toars sprang to his eyes at tfus 
•ndden transition from alarm to security. 

When he recovered his tranquilUty, the peasant related the ciroumattiioea of 
Solomon's death, and besought Rory to assist him in taking down the eoitte from 
where the hangman had left it. 

The revolting task was performed ; and as they had no immediato .wamoa 
of sepulture within their reach, all they could do was to lay tiie bodyimihe 
adjoining field ; and the peasant once more yoked* his hoMe to the oar, mMoh 
he expressed the utmost loathing to use again. 

'' But what can I do ?" said he. " I'm too poor to give it up ; and suvey Hke 
blame is theirs, and not mme. But, wid all that, I can't help rememberin' it 
was made a gallows of: and here's the mark o' muidher on it!" added the 
peasant; with the expression of disgust on his countonance as he took-iq^a 
handful of straw and endeavored to rub &om the body of the car a fewdeops 
of blood which had trickled from the wound the pistol-shot had prodnoed. 

After a few more words were exchanged between the peasants, they bade a 
xnelancholy farewell to each other; and with a low-toned '^ God speed you!*** 
which, however, implied, in the fervency vn.th which it was uttered, that they 
had need of Heigren's special protection, they parted, aiMi eaeh went his sepa 
rato way. 



CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH BOUT 8ESK8 HIS H0U2 BtTT TINDS IT NOT. 

It was with a feeling of oppressicm at his heart that Rory parted from hia 
aeiwly-fonnd aoqnainianoe. What he had seen and taken part in was enoagh 
ta influenee the feelings of a less susoentible person ; meeting such an incident 
ahnost on the threshold of his home, chuled the warm tide of anticipation Which 
had borne him onwards in begmiement upon his return to his native place. 
But his mother and sister, and the girl of his heart, he was told, were Btle and 
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"Well ; which consoled him in the midst of all else that might grieve : and yet, 
though knowing this, Rory was not as happy as he had heen before he encoun- 
tered the hateful scene he had left — ss when, only in the hopefulness of his 
own nature, he felt at the end of a long journey every mile shorter that brought 
him nearer to his home. * 

Then, as he remembered the peasant's alarmed wonder at seeing him, and 
the supposition he implied to be a general one — ^namely, that lie was dmdy he 
fell into a train of painful thought at the notion of how much his mother and 
sister must have suffered at his absence. This made him resolve also to ap- 
proach the cottage cautiously ; and in case chance did not throw in his way 
some means of acquainting those he loved with his return, he cast about in 
his own mind how he might let them know it with the least possible surprise, 
should he himself be the person to inform them. '^ I must purtend to be a 
beggar, or somethin' that way, and alther my voice, and spake like an owld 
man, and stoop and hobble, and all that, and ask them for charity, and so let 
them know by degrees.'' 

In the revolving such schemes as these did Rory pursue J^e road home- 
wards, and at last a distant gleam of the river beside his native hUls was like 
sunshine to his heart, and he stretched forward at a brisker pace, to lessen 
the distance between him and the little bmeen, and the hazel hedges and the 
cottage which had so often appeared to him in his dreams while he was away : 
and it was not long until the lane and the hedges were in sight, and Rory raxr 
forward, hurried on by the fervor of his feelings. When he turned into the 
lane, he crept close to the hedge ; and while his heart thumped at his side with 
eagerness, he approached stealthily towards the cottage, lest his sudden ap- 
pearance misht produce alarm; and as he got near the end of the lane, where 
the view of his native hut should Bocm be open to him, he paused for a few 
minutes to endeavor to OTercome the choking sensation of anxiety which almost 
suffocated him, and made him tremble from head to foot. At last he deter- 
mined on approaching the house and making himself knovm as cautiously as 
he could J and emerging from the shelter of the haeels, he walked forward the 
few paces that opened upon him the giible*end of his little cottage. A few 
paces more, and its front would be revealed : but what a shock for the heart 
of the poor wanderer was there ! Instead of the warm thatoh he had left be- 
• hind, the naked gable stood staring coldly against the sky, and two or three 
ragged rafters crossed each other irregularly, their chapred blackness too plainly 
temng the fate that had befallen the- spot of his nativity. 

He was petrified with horror at the sight, and for a few seconds the very 
stones on which he gazed were not more senseless than he. 

On recovering hflaselfT^ie approached the 5nurky ruin with hurried and un- 
equal steps, occasionally stopping and exclaiming in a tone of the deepest 
agony, " Oh, God !" He walked round and round it, as if he dreaded to enter 
the blackened walls ; but at length he crossed the threshold, and the aspect 
of the cold loneliness where he had left warmth and companionship, fell like 
'aai avalanche upon his heart, and a long-driawn groan was all he could utter. 

Ajfter the lapse of a 'few minutes, he turned round with a bewildwed ef6. 
His look fell upon the hearth, where wet -weedk were now growing : and the 
iBiAge of deeav in that place of comfort smote him so touchingly that he burst 
ittto tears and wept profiisely : it relieved the heart which was fiiU nigh* to 
bursting, and speech, hitherto frozen, thawed at the melting touch of t^er- 
Bess. 

" And the fire is not there ! — and where are thev that sat bemde it ? VfhtttB 
Nb they 1 — Oh, my God ! my God 1 my heart will break ! And he towld me 
;£T were well. Oh, why did he desaive me ? Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! alfty 
'^ e hadn't the heart to tell me. Och hone ! och hone ! ana is this what Pto 
'^'^^^Ho ? Mother, mother, where are you ? Mary, dear, where can I Otid 
7^ -yc are you gone too, and am I alone witiiin my own walls, with n^ytiiukg 
"^t thi grass im my threshold ? Oh, fiither, fiither ! the graveBtonerini«r you 
'UBOt sobleek us these blackened walls to me! Here, where lyns^taML 
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ones WAS HOME. 

mud reared, and grew up in love and tindernees ; licre, to have woree than m. 
grave to come toT—oh ! well fur me if I had died, and had never seen tbia day !" 

Ue threvF bimaelf paaBioadtel; against the ruina, and wept convuluvelj. 

After some momentH of thia vehement grief, he looked ones more upon the 
roofless walls around him, and an ezpreesion of intense agon; again passed 
ovei hia countenance, an he esclajmed. '' Oh, mv Kathleen ! and whore are 
yryu 7 — ore you too witiout a houae and home, and a wandherer on the world? 
And is the heart that adores you only come back to break over jour ruine'' 
4»hin, or, maybe, your grave ] Oh, bittber waa the day I was forced ftj- 

ioa, to lave you, without the heart to love and the hand lo guard you ! f^ 
one 1 och hone ! my life'a a load to me if thim I love hae come to harm ! '^ 
'where am I to turn ; — where am 1 to find thim ? Pm a sthranger oa tb^'P"^ 
i was bom, and the fire 0' .my_ own hearth ie quenched." ^. 

Again be looked on the raised cabin, the fragments of charred raf**^ ^™ 
Uio thick-growing weeds ; and though the eight made his blood ruD^o^^ 7*™ 
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lie ooold not leaye the spot : still he lingered there, maldi(ff some fresh out- 
pouring of his bitter griet as some new association was stirrea within his mind. 
At leneth he left the desolated spot, and returned with a melancholy step up 
the little boreen ; and, after some minutes of consideration, determined on seek- 
ing Phelim O'Flana^an, to learn from him the extent of misfortune which had 
beiallen all tliose woo were dear to him. 

He found old PheUm at home : and the surprise of the poor schoolmaster, 
was extreme at the appearance of Rory . The first moment of alarm (for such 
liis emotion amounted to) being past, he hugged him, and wept, and prayed^ 
and thanked God for the restoration of his own boy, as he called him, over and 
over again. Rory's instanti inquiries for his mother and sister and Kathleen 
were answered satisfactorily ; and the poor fellow dropped on his knees, in 
acknowledgment of Heaven's mercies. 

*' Oh, Phelim ! a Turk would have pitied me," said Rory, " when 1 got thfr 
ilrst sight av the cabin all tatthered to pieces, and the raflhers blackened wid 
the fire !" 

" Faith, he would be a Turk, for sartain, if he didn't — ^the barbarian savaje& 
oi the Arawbian deserts might be enlightened with a tindher touch of pity tor 
your sufferings ; for though he has no house nor home himself, sure it 'ud be 
unnathural if he wouldn't feel the loss of it for another — for though he livea 
in the sands, by all accounts, and we live in mud, sure it's all as one, barrin* 
the difference of the material — as a domus is a domusj howsomever it is built. 
Oh, to see the owld place burnt down was a sore sight ! And how did you feel 
at all, Rory, my poor fellow, when you seen that ?*» 

*' I felt as if my own heart was scorched," said Rory. 

" Faith, that is as complete a demonstheration of your feelings as you could 
make— Q. E. D." 

" Will you bring me to where they are "?" said Rory. 

" To be sure I will, boy, and that smart. — The Lord keep us, how they^U be 
surprised !" 

*^ You must brake it to thim, Phelim, for fear they might get a frieht.'' 

^' Sartainly, Pll expound it to thim by degrees ; and what with a dark hint^ 
or a bright coruscation of the distant thruth, through the 'newindos I will give 
thim '' 

*^ Arrah, never mind the windows, man, but go in at the door at wanst, and 
don*t keep me waitin' long vnthout, for my heart is burstin' till I howld thim 
to it." 

" Pm neither talkin' of windows nor doors, Rory ; but I say that it is by dis- 
tant scintillations, as it,were, that they must be prepared for the anticipation." 

" Faith, you may well call it an anticipation, for a man to be taken away 
for a year or betther, and come back safe and sound afther all !" 

" Faith, yoare a wondherful boy, Rory, sure enough ! you are the rale Vira 
avis in terns. How they'll be astonished !" 

" Make haste, Phelim agra — I think every minit an hour till we go." 

^< We're off*, now," said the schoolmaster, fastening the door of his little hut 
and leading the way. • 

*'• The sun is low already, Rory avic, and it will be night before we get to 
Knockbrackin, so we had betther take to the fields — ^for as the martial Taw ia 
out still, we must keep off the road as much as we can." 

" Sure, thin, if it's in Knockbrackin they are, Pll go be myself, and don't 
you be runnin' risks, Phelim." . 

** Arrah, Rory, do you think I'd miss seein' the pleasure that'll be in it this 
night vnd the meeting o' yiz all *? No, in throth — not for more money than I 
could count, though G^ugh and Vosther is familiar to me : so come along, boy.'* 

" God bless you, Phelim ! the heart is warm in you." 

" Thank God, and so it is," said Phelim. " Though Pm owld, it's not cowld : 
80 there's rhyme and rayson for you too. Come along, boy :" and the ola 
man led the way at a brisker pace than usual, the ardor of good-nature oyer-^ 
ooming the languor of age. 
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CHAPnSl XLI. 
JOT nsrrs Ttre Hotrss or mot7rkin6, but docs not sjbem to like h£r atriATSfis. 

It was night when Phelim and Rory reached the village. A gentle tap, 
given by Phelim at the door of a cabin standing somewhat apart from the 
rest, disturbed its inmates from the melancholy occupation in which they were 
engaged. 

Four women, who were praying beside a bed of straw whereon the dead 
body of a man was lying, lifted their tearful eydl at the sound, and paused in 
their orisons. The tap at the door was repeated ; the women did not speak, 
but exchanged looks ot alarm with each other, and more carefully screenea the 
light than it had been before ; but to a third knock they arose from their knaes 
and consulted in whispers with each other. 

The corse was that of Shan Reean; the watchers were his mother and 
alster, with the widow O'More and Mary. 

The rebels, at nightfall, had borne their fallen commander to the village, 
that the last offices for the departed might be performed by his family, idthough 
much risk attended the doing so; but the* waking the aead is held so sacred 
^amongst this affectionate people, that they were willing to incur every danger 
rather than a Christian should be consigned to the ground '^ like a dog,**^ 
tiiey said to themselves. 

After some brief consultation, the women assumed as much oompoau^e as 
they could, and the door was opened with fear and trembHng ; but the pre- 
i^ence of old Phelim restored them to security. On his observing the sad &oe8 
around him, he inquired the cause. The answer was not in words ;-^but 
Kathleen, taking his hand and leading him over to the &r comer of the oabin, 
"Withdrew a biamcet which hung before the candle burning beside the dead 
body, and saying, " Look there !^' relapsed into tears. 

The women caught the infection and renewed their lamentation, while Phe- 
fim stood silently gazing on the remains of Shan Regan. 

" There !'* stdd the widow O'More, — " my poor owld neighbor has lost her 
son as well as me. Oh ! aren't we to be pitied ? Though she^s not so badly 
txff afther all, for she knows the worst at laste, and has him to do the last 
tluties by him ; but my darlin' was taken firom me unknownst, and PIl nimr 
see him agin !" 

"Don't be so despairing, Mrs. O'More, my dear; you don't know but you 
may have your son restored to you yet." 

" Niver, niver !" cried the widow. 

'i There's marvillious conjunctions sometimes, my dear ma'am^ wherein the 
Ahnighty demonstherates his dispinsations accordin* to his Own blessed will, 
and in his own good time ; and do you know I have certain misgivings, er I may 
s^ylucubrations, that it will turn out your son will turn up.'' 

The vridow looked at^the schoolmaster very intently as he proceeded wikh 
his speech, and though not clearly understandmg him, yet through the mist 6f 
hard vrords caught at his meaning ; and th^re was sconething m his manner 
-vrhich implied so much of assurance, that she held her eyes fixed on him wlUi 
a look of eager inquiry as she said, 

** Why, thin, what do you maiie, Phelim V* 

" I mane that you should not be surpised out o' your life if God waa goodio 
you some time or other ; and no knowm' the day or the hour that Rory might 
be promiscuously, as I may say, restored to us in an individual manner, and 
without that preparation or hallucination requizit for sudden surprises or ^"^ 

"Phelim," interrupted Mary, "Pm sure you've heerd something, or you 
Wouldn't talk this way, and come Here at this ume o^ night. For Heaven^s aake 
'tfell U8 at wanst if you do know anything of Rory.*' 

Kathleen had been attracted as well as Mary by Fhelim's last words, and 
was so overcome by agitation as to sink to a seat ; and her eyes being turned 
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iowatds ihe door, which stood ftjar, became suddenly riyeted on a figure in 
the gloom beyond it, — ^for Rory having drawn as close to the entrance 41B be 
could, to hear the sotmd of the loved voices within, had come within range /Of 
of Kathleen's eager eye. 

Before Phelim could answer Mary's adjuration, a faint scream from Kath- 
leen called Mary's attention upon her, and she beheld her with clasped hands 
and fascinated gaze looking through the door, as she exclaimed ^' Great Grod, 
he's there !" — and she buried her face in her hands as she spoke, and fell 
backwards. 

Phelim caught her, or she must have dropped to the ground ; while Mary 
and her mother rushed to the door, whose threshold Kory's foot had just 
crossed, and the long-lost wanderer was clasped at the same instant in the 
arms of his mother and sister. After e^ l(mg and tender embrace of each, he 
hastened to Kathleen, who still kept her face imcovered. Kneeling beside her, 
Rory besought her to look upon him, and gently endeavored to withdraw 
her hands ; out the poor girl trembled violently, while she could only breathe 
in long-drawn sighs, — and it was some time before her lover could prevail 
upon her to behold him. Tremulously parting her hands, she looked upon 
Rory for a few moments and then again screened her eyes, as though the si^t 
of him had been sunshine to them and could not be supported : but in that 
one look, there was so much of timorous delight, so mudi of child-like joy, 
seeming afraid almost to trust its own happiness, that Rory's heart drank wl 
of delight, and clasping her wildly in his arms, he exclaimed, *' She's my own ! 
— she's my own !" 

The melting girl dropped into his embrace, and as her arms hung round his 
neck, she wept as she had wept before for her broiher. 

But the tears were not from the same source. — How wondrous near d^ the 
fovnts of joy and sorrow lie in the human heart ! 

After the first burst of welcome and joy was over, Rory's eye fell upon the 
figure of Kathleen's mother sitting silently and steadfastly in her chair, as if l^e 
belonged not to the scene — ^nor did she ;— -to her, her dead son was dearer thaa 
her daughter's living lover. Her head was turned away, for she locked upon 
the ccffse of Regan, which was screened from Rory's observation ; but he, ad- 
vancing towards her to claim her welcome, started and stood still when he 
eiiw the object of her melancholy contemplation. He turned an inquirttg 
glance to Mary and Kathleen : the former spoke : 
" Ah, Rory, you've come back to see sore trouble !" 

'' He's dead now, Rory," said Kathleen. The fe^w^ds were given in it tone 
which spoke a history : the memory travelled over the past — it spoke l^ 
injuries mflicted, of wrath and wrongs, and implied that forgiveness was -. the 
handmaiden of death. Rory felt cdl the meaning, but his generous heurt 
needed not the appeal : he approached the dead body, and kneeling besideit, 
took the lifeless hand and saia, ^' Shan — though you would not be my friend 
in life, we're friends now." He laid the hand gently down, and raising his own 
in the action of prayer, said ferventlv, *' May his soul rest in glory !" then 
ru^g from his knees, he approached Kathleen, who flung hwself in &paBsiett 
of tears on his neck and sobbed forth audibly, " God bless you, Goa Uses 
you, Rory !" 

It was an exciting scene which that cabin exhilHted. There was grief ««er 
the dead, and joy over the living : one had been hiutied out of life, fuid «ntdtlaer 
returned as if from the grave. Words are weak in oomparison with hwoftD 
passion, and better may such a scene be conceived than related. 

But the startling adventures of the day and night were not yet over. Inldr- 
mation had been conveyed to the yeomanry corps that the body of a ttheL mext 
being waked in the village ; and whenever such an event took pkbce, ' th$^ 
always sought to find where this observance to the dead was.perf<Hrmed, for the 
jburpose of discovering those who respect^ a rebel so far, aiid inarkwnig iMn, 
u not for vengeance, at least for surveulance. 
It was in the middle of the night, while Rory was recounting to his fiunily 
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the oircumstanoes of Ms mysterious disappearance, that a loud knockiDg at 
the door and fierce demands for immediate entry alarmed them. Before the 
door could be unbarred to the summons, it was burst open by a blow from the 
butt-end of a carabine, and Justice Slink, followed by some of his corps, entered 
the cabin. The scene which ensued it is impossible to describe — there was 
insult to the livine and the dead, and Rory was laid violent hands on, as the 
murderer of Scrubos : to explain at such a moment, was impossible ; eyery at- 
tempt he made to do so was met by curses and blows ; and he was draped 
&om amongst the shrieking women, hurried to the county jail, and committed 
to abide his trial as a murderer. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



CONTAINING AN CXFLANATORY LETTER. 

m 



As soon as De Lacy and Rory arrived in Dublin from Bordeaux, the latter 
lost not an hour in proceeding southward, to appease the yearning of his heart 
after home. But De LAcy remained in the capital to transact various necessary 
Imsiness with }m lawyer respecting his newly-acquired property. 

It was with surprise and sorrow lie received the following letter a few days 
after Rory's departure : the address ran thus, penned in a round text : — 

To hit Honour Horatio 
De Lacy Eiquire to bo 
*^' Left at Oiunselr Casey* 

Domiaiek Bt Dabiin, 

^' The missive was closed with a wafer, and bore the impression of a thimble 
by way of seal, and when handed to De Lacy by his lawyer on his entering the 
study, excited no small surprise. 
\ *^ Who the deuce can this be from!*^ said De Lacy, turning the. letter over 
three or four times. 

The lawyer pointed to the impression of the thimble, and giving a knowing 
wink, replied, ^' You soldiers are terrible fellows among the girls 1" 

" We'll see what fair correspondent this is from,*^ said De Lacy, as he broke 
the seed. These were the contents — 

*^ Honoured Sir, 

'* Nemo mortalium in ovnibus horis sapit as is illigantly remarked by the 
Classicks which is my own case at this present writin for I know more Know 
whats to be done then the babe unborn in the regard of his life been in danger 
as they will hang him if posable unless you can- sthreck him out sum way to 
purvint it been surrounded as we are I may say with truth with sarcumvala- 
tions more cuteaneous and perplexn then tne Walls of Troj or the Labyrynthus 
of Crete where the miniature was kept and Diddle-us himself could not get 
out in short we are in the verry centre of a hobble and wishes you to linow 
it knowin youl be plased to do all in your power for the poor boy who they 
- tuk to jail the minit he came horn from the poor women who is brakin their 
harts and they wont blieve the blaggards I mane what he says about it bat 
• wants to make out he murdhered the Killecthr which he never done though 
'- God knows it would be no loss and this is to insense you on that same and ax 
' your honours advice which is no good Im afeard in regard of the villains that 
IS thrustin for his blood which they will have barrin^it can be -saved and 
knowin none can do that same but yourself seein that you are a gintleman 
every inch o you and no less and was always our frind and his frind and I 
know will do all mortial man can do for him and from him and his they offer 
you their prayrs and blessins as of owld and hopes youll stand to them now 
and they will ever pray and so will I who respects your honour more than 
tongs can tell for minshuration could not measure the profundity of my reve- 
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renoe for your honour wMoh will inkrase in a jommethrioftl ratio to the eni 
of Time. 

From your Honours 

Obagent Sarvent 
To Command 

Phelim OFlanaoan 

Philomath.'' 

The mingled senses of the ridiculous and the serious which this letter ex* 
cited produced an effect upon De Lacy not unnoticed by the lawyer. 

" W hat the deuce is that you are reading V^ 

" Why do you ask 1" 

"Because ^our brow and your mouth are playing at cross purposes^ foi 
while gloom sits on the one, mirth is twitching at the other.*' 

^* The face is the index of the mind/' said De Lacy ; '' it is a true saying 
There — read that, and you'll know more about the matter :'* and he handed 
him the letter. ^ 

The young barrister laughed at the Ipraordinary epistle, and when he con- 
cluded the reading of it, declared it to oe one of the most extraordinary docu- 
ments which had ever come under his inspection ; ** but in one respect,'' added 
he, ^^ it does not fulfil your representation of it." 

" How so ?" said De Lacy. 

" You said, as you gave it to me, I should know more of the buriness, and I 
confess I am yet as ignorant on that point as when I began. You who are ac- 
quainted, I suppose, with the circumstances of the person and case alluded to, 
may be enablea to make a guess at the matter ; but to a stranger it is perfecUy 
hieroglyphic." 

'^ Don't you see they h&ve taken him to jail on a charge of murder V* 

" Who is him, pray 1" 

" Rory O'More, to be sure ; does not the letter say so?" 

'•^ Indeed, it does not — ^nor one tangible fact. You may gt^s what all this 
extraordinary composition means 3 but I defy any one to arrive at any know- 
ledge from tne thing itself : it has neither mention of name (except the mag- 
niloquent writer) nor of distinct fact, nor even time nor place specified. Look. 
yourself; there is neither date nor address." 

*^ It is so, I perceive, now that you remark it ; but I know whence it comes 
and to what it alludes, and it ^ves me deep concern." 

^' Let us see the post-mark," said the lawyer, as he turned to the outside of 
the letter. " Hal from the South, I see ?" 

"Yes," said De Lacy, " that's the post-town of the .district ; so far right, but 
there is no date ! However, it matters not much, for 'tis but a few days since 
the poor fellow left me for home, and now he is in jail on a charge of murder, 
of which I know he is innocent." 

" Then your evidence can acquit him 1" 

^' Certainly," said De Lacy. " But it is too hard an innocent man must lie 
in jail on a false charge." 

" He will not lie there long, for they make short work of accusations and 
trials now ', so tell me all ak)ut it," said the lavryer, " and we'll see what can 
be done." 

De Lacy then entered into an explanation of the circumstances connected 
with Rory's and the collector's abduction, together with the nature of his first 
connexion with O'More, and the cause of his being an inmate of his cottage ; 
and when he had concluded, the barrister shook ms head, and said it was an 
awkward afiair. 

" At all events, I will go to the South, and see him." 

" You must do no such thing. You forget the state this country is in ', and 
after all you have told me, your presence in his behalf would be quite enough 
to hang him." 

<< And must I let the j^oot fellow lie in prison without hope or comfort ?" 

•* Certainly not. 1 will see him, if you like ; and there will be much more 
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hope for him ixi that, and much more comfort to yoaniid him in haying^hit life 
$aved through my interyention than put in jeopardy ti^ough yours." 

^* Thanks to you, my dear friend !" said De Laoy. ^* There is nothing by 
which you can oblige me more than by an immediate attention to this sSBur, 
and no expense can be incurred which I will not willingly pay for this poor 
fellow's safety. How soon can you go down % for I wish mm to be assured as 
quic^y as possible of every care being taken of him." 

** There is no time to be lost ; for special commisaioiis are now holding a)l 
over the country." 

" I must go with you," said De Lac^. 

** I insist on your not seeing the prisoner." 

" To that I submit ; but I would not for worlds be far away from lum at sach 
a time ! I cannot tell you how I value him 3 I may say, the affection I have 
for him." 

<^ Well, you mav come down with me to the town, and remain ineog. at the. 
inn, if you like; out I assure you, if jour presence in the ooimtry becomea 
known to the prosecuting parties, it wA>e all the worse for your friend Bory/*^ ' 

** I will be as cautious as yoa can 4Rre — ^in short, I will put myself qs^ta 
uaderyour control." 

" Very well, then ; we^U start the day after to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XUn. 

RORY INDULOES IN OLOOMT ANTICIPATIONS. 

When De Lacy and his friend reached the town where Borjr was confinedr 
the lawyer lost not a moment in visiting; the prisoner, making himself posseraed 
of tks facts of his case, and assuring him of every care being taken of him by 
B9 Lacy, " who would in person have told you all this," said the barrister, "but 
that I recommended him, considering the state the country is in, not to show 
himself in this business, as it would only do more harm than good ; but he is 
in the town, O'More, as he is most anxious to know the result of the trial, the 
moment it is over." 

*' God bless him !" said Rory ; " he was always good and kind to me 3 and 
tell him, if you plaae, s^r, that Pm sinsible of all he's done for me, and even if 
I should die, I won't forget it all the same." 

" It would puzzle yon to remember it after you die, O'More. But banish such 
melancholy thoughts, my man — don't think of dying." 

** Faith, I hear it's a bad chance with any poor fellow who comes here of 
late, since the bad times. I hear they come in at the door, and go out at the 
window with a balkinny that has a very unsafe bottom to it ) and for fear they 
should hurt themselves in tumbUn' through it, they tie a Mt 0* string to thimi 
to break the fall." 

The lawyer could not st^press a. smile at this ludiorous description of .the 
fatal drop which Rory looked forward to as his new means of exit, but, in a 

fentle and soothing tone, desired him to be of good cheer, and not to let Wtf 
eart fail him. 

*' Tut, sir ! don't think 1 fear to die bekaze I spake of it-^ don't doaarfe 
death, and it won't be my portion if I get fair play J but, livin' or dyin', I'toi ready 
to prove myself a man, and Tm sure my poor mother and sisther will always 
have a good friend in Misther De Lacy, and so my mind's aisy on that soore : 
and as lor dyin', a man must die some time or other, and whenever Fm Cf^W' 
I'U i^ot flincL" 

" Kigjit,. Rory !— that's like the philosophers.'* 

•^-I dunna who thim wor ; but it's like a man, anyhow." 

" (iood bye, O'More !--ril,Bee you soon again," said the lawyer, as he leftiihtt: 

On his. return to De Lai^y, he expressed a good deal of f^r astotitve di{Bi<saO^ 
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of Rory's case, and acknowledged the circumstances bore hardlj agjunai luBU. 

**I can prove he -tras taken away by force." 

" And how will you account for your own disappearance to France ? The 
mope fifcot of your going there conTicts you of* doing what your life might paj. 
thA'fbvfiiit of." 

»» No matter," eaiji De Lacy, "if my testimony can benefit Rory. — ^Do you 
think I would live at the expense of that fine fellow's life ?" 

^ Certaiiily not ; bu^ you cannot j^roi^e anything in his favor." 

" Yes, I can ; I know the collector was not murdered, but was alive in De 
Wdisltirin'B lugger when I took Rory out of his hands." 

•' Did you see him ■?" 

♦* No." 

^* liien you cannot prove anything doing him a pin^s point service— you p^* 
ceive you can't V* 

Do Laoy wab obliged to admit the truth of this, and by dint of great persnar. 
eioii; on the part of his friend was induced to keep himself incog, at the inix : 
for nothing out the assurance of his presence in the cbuntry bmng detrimeniai 
to Rory could have restrained him frAn visiting his prisoif, and also goin^ to 
ofie» oanlbrt to hie mother apd sister. 

It:ia seedless to dweU on the interval which elaped between this period and.: 
Ror^a trial, to which De Lacy looked forward with a feverish anxiety scarcely, 
exoeeded by those of his own blood, or even poor Kathleen; and when the 
anmuB day arrived which was to determine Rory's fate, De Lacy pressed thd- 
hamA ic^itbe Mendly laveyer, on his leaving him to go to the court, wiUi a part« 
ing' appeal touse every exertion, and an aspiration to Heaven for his success. 

"Ijire is one thing in the poor fellow's tavor, however," said the barrister; 
" he. appears ))efore a ntereiful judge ] Lord A — ^n — e sits on this oomxniasion." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THfi GLORIOUS PRIVILEGE OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Tiu& o«art was crowded on the day of Rory's trial ; the galleries were ooeor 
pied b;^ the g^itry for many miles round, and all the magistrates of the district 
weve in attendance ; Justice Slink, the most imnortant of the number. Sweeny 
was beside the counsel for the prosecution, ana as busy as his mischievous and 
meddling nature could desire. Close beside the front of the dock stood three 
women, whose anxious countenances at once proclaimed them to be deeply in* 
tevested. in the prisoner, for at every fresh movement in the court they turned 
their eyes towards the entrance of the dock in expectation of beholding him. 
Tfajey were Rory's mother, his sister, and Kathleen. At length, to the summons 
of "Make way there, make way !'' the crowd swayed to and fro; the drawing 
o€ heavy bolts was (leard, the door of the dock opened, and Rory O'More, in 
custody of the jailer, entered the place of peril. 

**• Oh^ my darlin', my darlin' !" cried his mother, in a heart-broken tone, as 
she Tushed te- the bar, and stretched her hand over it towards her boy, wiia 
came forward and clasped it. 

*^ 3|aad bask !" said one of the constables before the bar, restiaining th^ 
widow. 

" Oh, don^t be so hard-hearted !" said. she. 

" You must stand back." 

" Just let me give hiib- one* kifls \^-l haven't seen 1^ these three weeks." 

** Sflbnoe IB the oourt{'* thundered the crier ; '* hats off— room for my Uet^, 
the judge!" 

iXrd A now appeared upon the bench; and some of the magistrates. tpp)c 

thmv -seala therealse. ^tk was 'at his side, and appe$^red to.be niore officifl^v 
thuK was agreeable. Th^ jury was now sworn; sknd.a9no chaUenges w»DSi 
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made, tbe judge asked, had the priaoner no counsen Being aDBwered in the 
affirmative, he ordered the trial to proceed. 

While these preliminaries were going forward, Mary O^More and Kathleen 
were exchanging signs of affection with Rory, who returned to their claspine 
of hands and upraised and tearful eyes, (ezpressiye of their prayers to the AF 
mighty for his safety,) a brieht look of confidence, and even a smile, not of 
levity, but of tenderness ; socn as offended not against the solemnity of the 
occasion, but was meant to inspire those he loved with hope. 

To the indictment, the women listened with breathless anxiety , and its va- 
rious counts, repetitions, and involvement, puzzled them so ezoesavely, thati 
they at last began to doubt whether what was<going forward was in any way 
connected with Rory, and their sense of hearing became Uunted to the monoC- 
onous terms of the rigmarole that was being read, till they were startled from 
their quiet by a sudden call of *^ Prisoner at the bax/' They tooked alternately 
between the clerk and Rory while the formula of asking the prisoner what ho 

J^leaded was gone through ; and after Rory^s delaration of his innocence in ihQ 
egal form, the trial jymmenced. # 

The counsel for the prosecution made a flaming speech. The exordium con- 
flisted of the wom*out common-places of the day, about the demon of reyolor 
tion, the hydra faction,— of the times teemine with terror and torrents of blood. 
He then reminded the jury of the rebellion wnich had only just been putdown» 
and conCTatulated himself and them, and every loyal man, that their throats 
were lett uncut, to " proclaim the proud pre-eminence of their glorious oo&- 
stitution, and to denounce the ruffian rabole that sought its overthrow.*^ He 
then came to the facts of the case before them — representing Scrubbs as an 
**^ amiable and worthy gentleman, torn from the bosom of his family, and sav- 
agely slaughtered by the prisoner at the bar. The disappearance of Mr. 
Scrubbs, gentlemen, must be fresh in all your memories; but I think it neces- 
sary to remind you of the principal points which will appear in evidence, and 
I feel confident that not a shadow of doubt will remain upon your minds that 
the prisoner at the bar has been guilty of the most flagrant, migitious, bloody, 
and mysterious murder.^^ He then went over the details very minutely, and 
vnrought such a case out of the circumstances (which were of themselves suffi- 
ciently suspicious to put Rory's life in jeopardy in the best of times), that when 
he sat down, every one in the court gave up poor Rory for lost, and his mo- 
ther murmured in a low moan, as she vrrung her hands, " He's gone — ^he's 
gone ! my darling's gone ! — they'll have his liie, they vrill !" 

The counsel for the prosecution next, commenced his examination of wit- 
nesses. Justice Slink, Sweeny, and others, who examined ^e glen oi the Folly, 
swore to the finding of the crowbar near the ruins, the appearances of a struggle 
upon the spot, &c. Larry Finnegan was then called to identify the crowbar as 
the one he had given to Rory upon the day of Scrubbs' disappearance; he was also 
questioned as to the previous meeting of Scrubbs and Rory at the " Black Bull," 
and their departure thence in company : but Larry^ anxiety was so great to 
avoid saying anything which would prejudice Rory, that he did him more harm 
than good by his hesitation, and the prosecuting counsel called the attention 
of the jury to the disinclination the vritness haS to disclose the trutii. " You 
see plainly he wants to save the prisoner." 

" Arrah, thin, do you want me to swear away his life ?" said Finnegan. 
** Faith, I'd be sorry to do that !" 

" God bless you !" said the poor mother. 

" Silence in the court !*' roared the crier. 

** You hear him, gentlemen ?*' said the prosecuting counsel. 

" For God's sake P* said Rory from the dock, " teU the whole truth, and Vm 
not af eared.'' 

*^ Prisoner, be silent !" said the counsel. 

Lord A cast a searching glance upon Rory, whose demand for the whole 

truth seemed to impress his lordship favorably : and his bright and open look 
also pleaded for him in the judge's oenevolent heart. 
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The evidence proceeded. 

Counsel. You say that the prisoner at the bar and the late Mr. Sorubbs- 



The counsel for the defence here interposed, and said he ol^ected to the term, 
tile late Mr. Scrubbs, as it was assuming the fact he was dead, which waa not 
proven. The examination then proceeded. 

Counsel. The prisoner at the bar and the late — I beg pardon — Mister Scrubbs 
were the last to leave the "Black Bull" on that day ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. How did they go ? 

Witness. They wint out o' the door, sir. 

Counsel. I don't suppose they went out of the window. I mean, did ihe^ 
leave about the same time 1 

Witness, They wint togither, sir. 
^ Counsel. Both out of the door at oncp ? 

Witness. No, Mr. Scrubbs wint first. 

Counsel. And the prisoner after ? 

Witness. Yis. 

Counsel. Then he followed him ? • 

Witness. Yis. 

Counsel. You observe, gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Scrubbs went firsts and 
the prisoner /o//ottfed him. 

Witness. Why, you wouldn't have him go before the gintleman ? 

Counsel. Silence, sir ! Remember thatj gentlemen — he followed Mr. Scrubbs. 

There was a good deal more of examination which it would be -uninteresting 
to record ; and after the landlord of the " Black Bull" had been bullied and 
tormented as |[iuch as the counsel chose, he said, " You may go down, sir.'' 

Larry Finnegan, delighted to escape, scrambled from the witness's chair, 
Itnd was rushing off the table, when Rory's counsel interposed, and said, " I beg 
jour nardon — don't go down yet." 

" On,*' said the counsel for the crown, " you want to cross-examine him ?" 

*' I believe I have a right, sir," was the young barrister's reply. 

" Why, sure, what crosser examination can you gi' me than the one I got ?" 
0aid poor Finnegan. 

" at down, sit down, mv man," said the counsel, encouragingly. " Now 
don't be in a hurry, don't be alarmed ; take your time and answer me quietl|^ 
a few questions I shall ask you. You say some conversation passed betwe«& 
theprisoner and Mr. Scrubbs at your house 1" 

Witness. Yis, eir — they wor spakin' togither for some time. 

Counsel. I think you mentioned that Mr. Scrubbs asked the prisoner was h» 
^(ung home ? 

Witness. He did, sir. 

Counsel. And the prisoner was going home 1 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. Mr. Scrubbs' road home lay the same way, I believe ? 

Witness. It did, sir. 

Counsel. Then he and the prisoner could not help going the 43ame road^ 

Witness. They could not, sir. 

Counsel. Mr. Scrubbs went out of the door first ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. And the prisoner after ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. Immediately? 

Witness, That minit. 

Counsel. Then what do you mean by saying he followed him ? 
Witness. I mane, he folly'd him the way a poor man would folly a gintleiiMA, 
av coorse. ^ * 

Counsel. I beg your attention, gentlemen of the jury, to this ezplonatioiKti 
the witness's meaning, upon whjidd the opposite counsel has pat a Ula^ 00ft- 
struction. 
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Was tho crowbar you gave the prisoner his or yonn t 

Witness. It was his, sir ; he lint it to me, and kern that day to ax for it. 

Counsel. He came to ask for it, did he ? — then* it was for that partioolar pap- 
pose he went to your house that day ? 

Witness. It was, sir. 

Counsel. Before he saw Mr. Scrubbs at all 1 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. I beg you to remember this also, gentlemen of the jury. You may 
go down, witness. 

Larry Finnegan again attempted to descend from the table, but was inter- 
rupted by the counsel for the prosecution ; and the look of despair which the 
countenance of mine host of the ** Black Bull" assumed was almost ludicrousw 

" Is it more you want o' me V^ said he. 

Counsel. A few Questions. Sit down. 

Larry scratched his head, and squeezed his hat harder than he had done 
before, and resumed his seat in bitterness of spirit ; but his answers having 
hitterly all gone sm<||th, he felt rather more self-possessed than he had done 
under his previous examination by the prosecuting counsel, and his native 
shrewdness was less under the control of the novel situation in which he was 
placed. The bullying barrister, as soon as the witness was seated, began in a 
thundering tone thus : — 

Counsel. Now, my fine fellow, you say that it was for the particular purpose 
of adding for his crowbar that the prisoner went to your house ? 

Witness. I do. 

Counsel. By virtue of your oath 1 

Witness. By the varth o' my oath. • 

Counsel^ {slapping the table fiercdy with his hand.) *Now, sir. how db yon 
know he came for that purpose ? Answer me that, sir! 
' Witness. Faith, thin, ril tell you. Whin he came into the place that 
morning it was the first thing he axed for ; and by the same token, the wa;;^ I 
remimber it is, that when he ax'd for the crowbar he lint me. some one stan'in* 
by axed what I could want with a crowbar : and Rory O'More with that, said, 
it wasn't me at all, but the misthisa wanted.it, (Mrs. Finnegan, I mane.) 
" And what would Mrs. Finnegan want wid it ?" says the man. *' WhjrJ'* eays 
Rory, " she makes the punch so sthrong, that she bent the spoons sthrivin' to 
Stir it, and so she borrowed the crowbar to mix the punch." 

A laugh followed this answer, and even Rory dould not help smiling at his 
own joke thus retailed ; but his mother, and Mary, and Kathleen looked round 
the court, and turned their pale faces in wonder on those who could laugh 
while the life of him they adored was at stake, and the sound of mirth at such 
a moment fell more gratingly on their ears, than the fierce manner of the bul- 
lying prosecutor. 

But the witness was encouraged, for he saw his examiner annoyed, and he 
took a hint from the result, and lay in wait for another opportunity of turning 
the laugh against his tormentor. He was not long in getting such an opening : 
and the more he was examined in hope of shaking his testimony, the less the 
prosecutor gained by it. At length the counsel received a whisper from Sweeny, 
that the fellow was drunk. v 

" He has his wits most d— nably about him, for all that," said the lawyer. 

" He has been drinking all the morning — I can prove it," said Sweeny; |*and 
you may upset his testimony, if you like, on that score.^' 

*' rU have a touch at him, then," said the lawyer. 

When the jury perceived the same witness still kept on the table, and a re- 
examination for the prosecution entered upon, they Decame wearied, and in- 
deed no wonder ; for the silk-gowned gentleman became excessively dull ; and, 
tad he possessed any tact, must have perceived from the demeanor of the jury 
that his present course of proceeding was ill-timed : yet he continued ; and in 
Tiolation of all custom sought to invalidate the testimony of the man he himself 
bad called as a witness; but Larry^s cross oinmination having favored tli» 
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Srisoner, the orown oounsel became incensed, and abandoned all ceremonT and 
iscretion, which at length was noticed by the Bench. 

" I beg vour pardon, my lord, but I am anxious to sift this witness." 

" Indeed !*' said Finnegan, *-if you wor to sift me from this till to-morrow, 
the divil a grain more youll get out o' me! — and indeed you've been gettin* 
'nothin' but chaff for the last half hour." 

The answer had so much of truth in it, that the oounsel became doubly an* 
noyed at the suppressed laugh he heard around him ; and then he determined to 
bring up his heavy artillery, and knock Larry to atoms. 

Counsel. Now, sir, I've just a question or two that you'll answer by virtue 
of your oath. 

The Bench. Really, Mr. 

Counsel. I beg your ludship's pardon — ^but it is absolutely importaat. Now^ 
hj virtue of your oath, haven't you been drinking this morning 1 

Witness. To be sure I have. 

Counsel. How much did you drink ? 

Witness. Faith, I don t know ; I niver throuble myself kypin' 'oount, barring 
Fm sarvin' the customers at home. 

Counsel. You took a glass of whisky before breakfast, of course 1 

Witness. And glad to get it ! 

Counsel. And another after '? 

Witness. Av coorse — when it was to be had. 

Counsel. When you came into the town, you went to a publio-houae, I heai; 
and were drinking there., too, before you came into court ? 

Witnses. Oh, jist a thrifle among some friends. ♦ ^ 

Counsel. What do you call a trine ? * 

Witness. Four pots o' porther and a quart o' sper'ts. 

Counsel. Very good ! Gentlemen of the jury, listen to this : — a gall(n of 
porter and a quart of whisky ! 

Witness. Qh, but that was betune six iv us ! 

Counsel. Then, sir, by your own account you're drunk at this moment. ' 

Witness. Not a bit. 

Counsel. On your oath — remember your oath, sir — do you think, after drink* 
ing all you yourself have owned to, you are in a state to give evidence in a 
(Court of justice ? 

Witness. Faith, I think a few glasses only helps to brighten a ;man ! — and, 

l^etune ourselves, Counsellor , 1 think you'd be a great deal the better of a 

.glass yourself this minit. 

The laugh which this rejoinder produced finished " the counsellor," and he 
«at down without roaring, as usual,*at the witness, " Go down, sir." But Larry 
i:ept his seat until the haugh was over ; and not receiving the ordinary mandate 
to retire, he looked at the discomfited barrister with the most provol&ng affeo* 
±ation of humility, and said, '* Do you want me any more, sir ?" 

This renewed the laugh, and I^innegan retired from the table under the 
•shadow of his laurels. 

After some more stupid examination of other witnesses, and tedious blun- 
dering on the part of this legal wiseacre, the case for the prosecution closed^ 
and Rory's counsel commenced his defence. 

After some preliminary observations on the manner in which the case had 
been conducted on the other side, and the disingenuousness exhibited by hie 
*' learned friend" in endeavoring to pervert the meaning of some of the wit- 
oesses, — among others, that of the* landlord of the Black Bull,— the counsel re- 
quested the jury to divest the evidence of the mystery which had been studi« 
ously thrown round it, until he had stripped it by cross-examination to its pore 
and simple state ; and in that state he begged of them to look upon it. " It ie 
the more necessary, gentlemen," said he, *' because it is a case of circumstantial 
evidence j and it behoves you to weigh such evidence most scrupulously, when 
the Kfe of a fellow-oreature depends npoa it. This is doubly neoessary in ihit 
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e, iiMMmiioh w the pruMmer stands in a painfully perplexing riiuatSeb, ^ 
haying no means of rebutting the charges against him by contrary living- en* 
dence, all the persons bearing a part in the transaction -wherein he was forcibly 
•BRied away, being dead or beyond our reach : for you know, gentlemen, how 
many liyes haye been sacrificed within the brief but terrible period through 
which we haye just passed ! I will produce, howeyer, in eyidenoe an examina- 
tion sworn to l)efore a magistrate who is now in this court, by one Solomon 
Sleyin, since dead.*' . 

" Yes, gentlemen,*' said the counserfor the prosecution, <^ he is dead, indeed, 
iatt he has been hanged since he swore to it ; so you may guess how much his 
deposition is worth.'' 

The young barrister thus interrupted turned an indignant and reproacliful 
look on the crown lawyer as he sat down, and said, *^ I cannot help remarking, 
that 1 neyer met a more ungenerous observation in the course of my practice.** 
Hien turning to the jury, he continued, " You haye been told, gentlemen, with 
a yiew of prejudicing the eyidence 1 haye put in, that the person who deposed 
to the facts thereii^ontainet} — facts, gentlemen, that must acquit my client, — 
I repeat it, that miLst acquit him in the minds of unprejudiced men, as I am 
sure you will proye yourselves to be ; — ^you have been told, I say, that person 
was since hanged ] but I will ask the learned gentleman who has so cruelly 
endeavored to destroy the only hope of life my client has left, — I will ask him, 
since he provokes the question, was that person legally hanged 1 He vnU not 
answer that, gentlemen, — he cannot, — he dare not : and if that person suffered 
death illegally^ it is monstrous that the fact should be put forward in a court 
of just^4o support the course of the law of which the fact itself was a flagrant 
violation ." 

" He deserved hanging," interrupted the counsel for the crown. 

" You are told he deserved hanging, gentlemen ; but before you ^ye a ver- 
dict on that assertion, I expect you will ask, did the punishment result &dis 
the verdict of a jury and the sentence of a judge ? And if it did not, I trust, 
gentlemen, you will not, by receiving such evidence, violate the sanctuary of 




significantly at the guilty nuj^gistrate CD 
the bench, and upon the prosecuting counsel, as he spoke. 

One of the jury remarked, in no very amiable tone, to the barrister, 
" You seem to forget, sir, that martial law exists in this country at present.** 
" Forget it, sir !" said the young advocate reproachfully ; " God forbid I ewM 
have a heart so callous as to forget it ! Have I not seem the lampirons of our 
llraets made the ready ^bbet for the readier vengeance of martial law, as if 
tfiey selected them to enhghten the public by the promptness of their militUY 
anasuresl Forget it, sir ?— no ! nor you, nor I, nor our children after us, shall 
forget it ! But terrible as the tribunal of our court-martial is — even when 
oalled at the drum-head, I would not venture here to condemn, however I m%y 
lament, the punishment which is recognised by the law. But this deponent of 
whom I speak — ^this poor helpless old man — ^had not even a drum-head to look 
to, -the only likeness to it being the emptiness of the head whose ferocious fofly 
condemned him ; but vrithout word or evidence, or question of life and death, 
6fm amongst his own troop, this captain-magistmte hanged the yrretched 
"Mil !-— Yes, gentlemen, he was hanged, untried and unshriven, less like a 
Ciuristiaii than a dog ! And yet, this is the condemnation which is called in 
to invalidate the testimony of the condemned man! — Condemned, do I say? 
(Gentlemen, I cannot contain my indignation ; I will not say the man was con- 
demned, for the term bears with it the seeming of legal punishment ; he w« 
not condemned — he was murdered ."' 

From the first allusion made to the hanging of Solomon, Justice Slink seemed 
Wrther uncomfortable. As the advocate warmed into indignation, the captain 
■eemed to winoe under the lash ; and though his brow darkened and his faoe 
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aflsomod a vengefoTexpression, yet he waB afraid to lift his eye to meet the 
bright indignant glance of the young barrister; bnt when at last the atrocious 
act he bad committed was called by its ri^ht name, and he was denounced ass 
murderer in open court, he dared to keep his seat no longer, but hurried from the 
benoh, forgettmg in his confusion to make the customary obeisance to the judgo: 
Retiring to one of the rooms of the court-house appropriated to the acoom- 
modation of the magistracy, he sent for Sweeny, and gave, through him, special 
instructions to the counsel for the prosecution to animadyert in his speech in 
reply upon the defendant barrister's ^^ atrocious attack" upon a loyal magistrate, 
and to represent to the jury how the military party had been entrapped into 
«a ambuscade by the tinker,, who therefore fmd every right to be han^KJk 
** And,^' added the magisterial captain, ^^ if an^ other judge than that iml]B>> 

lUidrwater Lord A (who is half a rebel himself) was on the beoich, th* 

JtMobite rascal who is prating would not have been permitted to hold siieh lan- 
guage against a loyal man.*' 

Sweeny returned to the court on his miiAdon, and found i^e speech fo ti» 
defence just about to conclude ; the adyocate trusting to the dooumentaty eyi- 
dtooe ]guit in for the acquittal of his client. 

The jury were little more pleased than Justice Slmk himself at the MdnMi 
or'the young lawyer; for hanging-made-easy was more to their taste tiian it 
desirable in gentlemen who sit on capital cases, and they made no soraple' ef 
siiowing by their looks that the speech for the prisoner was far from agreeable. 
When the prosecuting counsel rose to reply, they bestowed upon nim tiM 
most marked attention : and he j^roceeded to fill up the outiine giyen to him 
by Sweeny at Captain Slink's desire. After defending the act of hanging tibe 
tinker, he asked them how they could belieye the testimony of a r^el, who 
had suffered death for betraying the king's troops into an ambuseade; and 
which yery testimony was giyen for the purpose of hoodwinking a magiatratSt 
and yery likely with a yiew to screen the prisoner at the bar, who stood in ao 
awkward predicament of being open to the suspicion of being just as much a 
rebel as any of them ? ^^ You are told, gentlemen, he was out of the counlay 
all the time of the rebellion, — that he was in France : and what brought him 
there, I ask ? We haye net been told what. It was a yery suspicious place to 
be in,. at all eyents." 

In this strain wa» he proceeding, when his speech was interrupted by*a 
bustle in the court, caused by the famtine of Kathleen Regan, whose fears fbr 
ROry*s life were wrought to such a pitch that she sunk beneath them, and 
much disturbance was occasioned by me moyement of the dense crowd in the 
court, eudeayorine to make a passage for her into the open air. There alrlengtk 
ehe was conyeyeC and in some time restored to consciousness. Phelim O^Flan- 
agnn was at her aide, for he had undertaken the care of her, as the Widow 
(JMore and Mary were too dreadfully interested in the tria^^to l^ye the 
court, where they remained, as it were, in a state of' fearful fascination ; f6r 
though they stayed to hear the result, they feared the worst from the nature 
of the proaecutor's reply, and the relish with which it was receiyed by the jury. 
When Kathleen was' able to speak, the first words she said to Phelim wefe^ 
" Where are they all gone ?" 

" Who, coilcm— who ?" said Phelim. 
" All tliim p'jople, and they staring so frightfully !" 
*• Aisy, colleen, dear ! aisy ! You'll be betther in a minit." 
Kathleen drew her hand across her forehead, as if in the act of reoalfing 
memory, and then bursting into tears, she cried, " I know it now, I know ifr— < 
I remimber it all ! They'll murder him— I know they'll haye his life! Oh, 
bring me back there — bring me back ! don't take me away from him as- long 
as he's aliye ! Phelim, dear, take me back again !'* 

" Stay here, my poor colleen ! it's betther for you — ^the hot coort will make 
you faint again." 

" Oh, it wasn't the hot coort, Phelim, but the cowld fwt tiiat oame Qfwmj 
teort j but I'll go back agin— I will.'' 
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^ Wftit a little longer at laste, darlin\ until you're more recovered. Indeed, 
you'll faint agin if you go back so soon." 

The girl heeded him not as he spoke, but be felt her hand grasp his arm 
"srith a convulsive 
fixed in a gaze 
»*Look! look! 

»' Who, darlin'— who ?" 

" The collecthor— the collecthor ! Oh, great God !" 

Springing from Phelim's arms, she rushed into the street ; and seizing the 
reins of a horse which a traveller was riding up the road, she clasped the 
knees of the horseman, and screamed rather than spoke to him : " Got ofF— get 
off, and save his life ! For the love of God, get off, and save him !" 

It was Scrubbs whom she addressed.. He had escaped from Fiance, and by 
a singular coincidence had arrived at this opportune moment to save the life 
of a man who had saved his, and wai^at that moment under trial fur his nmi*der. 

It would be impossible to describe the sensation produced among the by- 
standers at the extraordinary occurrence ; and it was not without much fear on 
iiis part that Scrubbs was almost lifted from his horse, and hurried into the 
eourt-house, Kathleen clinging to his side all the time, and uttering hysteria 
exclamations. 

It was just at this moment the prosecutor was winding up his reply. ^^ You 
are told, gentlemen, the prisoner was carried away to France by force, in 
^company with Mr. Scrubbs : but the prisoner returns and no tidings have w& 
.of tne other. • The prisoner cannot give a satisfactory account of himself.- 
AVhat brought him to France ? — who was he with in France 1 — how did he get 
J>ack from France? — why does not the collector come back too? — Gentlemen/ 
the que->tion is, which you value most, a gentleman's life, or a tinkers testimo- 
ny — the testimony of a rebel who died the death he deserved ? Until they can 
■can produce me Mr. Scrubbs, I remain incredulous. My answer to all they 
have said is, * Where is the collector V " 

As he was about to wind up a grand peroration, the distant sound of the 
.murmur of excitement and agitation in the crowd which thronged every avenue 
to the court interrupted the attention of the audience. The crier was ordered 
. to command silence ] but, in defiance of that functionary's mandate, the sound 
increased, like that of rushing waters, and above it all the hysteric laugh and 
wail of a woman rang wildly through the court. There was a momentary 
pause, in which the counsel, repeating his conclusive question, exclaimed — 
*' AgMn I say, where is the collector V^ 

Tike lovely girl, with streaming hair and outstretched arms, forced her way 
into the court, and screamed, *' He's here ! he's here !" And then the wild 
laugh, which forced her flushed face into an expression of terrible mirth, while 
the tears were streaming down it, again rane round the court, which was abso- 
lutely appalled into silence. ^^ He's here !'' Sie exclaimed again. ^^ Great God, 
I thank you ! I've saved him, IVe saved him T' And then she relapsed into 
heart-breaking sobs. 

" Remove that poor girl from the court," said Lord A , whose gentle 

heart was quite overcome by the scene ; " remove her, and take care of her." 

It would be impossible minutely to detail all that immediately followed: 
the surprise, the commotion, the impossibility to command order for some mi- 
nutes. All this can be better imagined than described ; and therefore we shall 
not attempt to paint the startling scene that passed until Kathleen Regan was 
withdrawn from the court. Then Mr. Scruobs was produced on the table ; 
and scores of witnesses were on the spot to identify him — indeed every man on 
the jury knew him. 

Order was not obtained for many minutes, and it required some interval to 

restore to Lord A sufficient tranquillity to command his judicial dignity in 

juldressing the jury, which he did in a few words nearly as u)llows : 

" Gentlemen of the jury— Your duties have been terminated in a very sin- 
gular and affecting manner. By one of those interpositions of the Divine will 
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"which the Almighty ia sometimes pleased to vouohsafe in evidence of his eter- 
nal providence, a human life has been preserved even when it was in the most 
imminent danger — " 

Lord A paused, for his feelings were yet an overmatch for his power of 

composure; and in the interval the foreman of the jury said to his hrothers, 
with a nod of assumption, 

*' He means our friend Scrubbs — wonderful escape indeed !" 

Lord A resumed. — " Gentlemen, it has been the will of Heaven to make 

manifest the innocence of an accused man, when all other hope had failed him 
save that of the merciful God who has been his protector I" 

Lord A could proceed no farther ; and many a stifled eob was heard in 

the court — everywhere but in the jury-box. 

'^Gentlemen," resumed Lord A , " though the trial is at an end, it be- 

0<}me8 necessary, as a matter of form, you should return a verdict." 

Singularly contrasting to the subdued voice of the judge, subdued by the 
operation of his feelings, was the tone in which the.foreman of the jury with 
a smirk, answered without a moment's hesitation, 
" We are all agreed, my lord." 

*' Of course," replied Lord A , passing a handkerchief across his eyes. 

" Return your verdict, if you please, gentlemen." 

" Guilty, my lord," said the foreman, with an assumed suavity of voice and 
manner. * 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the judge ; " your feelings have overcome vou 
as well as many others present : you said Guilty— of course you mean, Not 
Guilty." 

" Wo, my lord —we mean, Guilty." 

The words were now pronounced sufficiently loud to be audible over the 
court, and a wild scream from the women followed, while the upturned eyes 
of every one in court to the jury-box testified their astonishment. Even the 
common crier was lost in wonder, and forgot, in ' his sm*prise, the accustomed 
call of '^ Silence!" in response to the shrieks of the women. 

" Why, sir," exclaimea Lord A , addressing the foreman, " have you eyes 

and ears, and yet return such a verdict ! The prisoner at the bar is accused 
of the murder of a certain man: that very man is produced on the table before 
you, and identified in your presence— a living evidence of the prisoner's iimo* 
cence — and yet you return a verdict against him of Guilty?" 

«( We do, my lord,^' said the foreman pertinaciously, and with an offended 
lur, as if he considered it a grievance his verdict should be questioned. 

" Will you be good enough, sir," said Lord A , changing his tone from 

that of wonder to irony, ^^ to tell me upon what count in the indictment he is 
guilty 1 — for really I am not lawyer enough to discover." 

<^ We should be sorry, my lord, to dispute any point of law with your lord- 
ship : but the fact is, my lord, you don^t know this country as well as we do, 
and we can swear upon the oath we have taken this day, that the prisoner 
ought to have been hanged long ago, and we say. Guilty, my lord !" 

Lord A could not withdraw the look of mingled wonder and indignation 

ho fixed on the jury for a moment ; and when he did, he transferred his eye to 
the prisoner — but in its transit the look of asperity was gone, and an eye beam* 
ing with benignity met the bright and unflinching look of Rory. 

" Prisoner at the bar," said Lord A y whose address turned every eye 

upon the prisoner. 

*^ I beg your pardon, my lord," said one of the magistrates sitting on the 
bench, *' your lordship has forgotten to put on your black cap." ^ . 

" No, sir, 1 have not forgotten it. — Prisoner at the bar," continued the judge, 
** I feel it my duty to teU you that, notwithstanding the verdict you have 
heard pronounoed upon you, not a hair of your head shall be harmed.^' 

A loud " Hurra !" interrupted the continuation of the address : and the orier^s 
Yoioe, after some time, was heard shoutmg *' Silence \^ After the lapse of aboul 
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a minute, order was obtained ; and before Lord A could resmnef tba lbB6» 

man aaid, loud enough to be heard for a considerable distance, 
" No wonder the rebels shout !" 

Lord A noticed not this impertinence, directly, but ordered the cxias 

again to conunand silence ; and when that functionary had done so, hia lord- 
snip added, fixing his eye on the insolent offender, ^' And whoever dares agfun 
to violate the decency and solemnity of this court, I vrill commit him." 

The bullying foreman auailed before the dignified rebuke, and his lordship 
proceeded m a business-like tone to the whole jury : — 

*^ I cannot avoid, gentlemen, receiving and recording vour verdict ; which 
neither can I resist stigmatising as disgraceful to yourselves individually and 
collectively — for you must either be fools or worse. But I am not bound to 
pronoun^ sentence on the prisoner on that verdict — and I vnll not ; ndLfluuc 
will I rest this night until I aespatch a special messenger to the lord-lieut^DMint, 
^ represent the case and have your verdict set aside : and I promise here, in 
open oourt to the prisoner; that with all convenient speed he atiaU be Iibeza4ie4 
from prison.^* 

After the admonition of the judge to the jurvmen, the assembled muHitndA 
had Boflknent good taste to repress any tumultuous expression of joy; bull ft 
low munnur ofpleasure ran round the court, and Kathleen, and Maxy and her 
BMther, eni]>raced' Rory across the bar before he was withdrawn undiogc tfaft 
gaoler*s care. 

The jury was discharged, the judge left the bench, and the court becwtt 
gradiiany deserted when the exciting cause which had crowded its interior ta 
suffocation was over ; bat there were Httle knots in its whereabouli^ talking 
over the stirring events of the day under feelings of varied 'excitement. The 
jurrmen, befbre they separated, animadverted upon the extraoiKlinary. condnol^ 
of tne judge in no measured terms. 

" Why, sir,** said the foreman to his brothers, ^* there'^ an end of our gLoriofVUl 
Constitution if these things are permitted to go on. What^s the use of trial 
by jury, if a jur;||r can't hang a man they think fit ? — I ask you what's the use 
of a jury, otherwise ? But here's a d — a. rebel judge comes down and refussi 
to hang him : you know, if that's permitted, there's an end to all justice I-r^'iis 
the jwge is the jury in that case, and all the vagabonds in the country msf 
do what Ihey like.'' 

" I. think,'^ added another, *' that we should send an address to the lord- 
lieutenant, signed by us all in person^ protesting against the iDjustice> and 
declaring the danger to the Constitution if such a danng proceeding as.a judge 
dturing to presume to refuse a verdict is dared to be permitt^ in such times 
as these, vrith popery and slavery, brass money and wooden shoes, staring U9 
in the face. Sir, the lord-lieutenant himself wouldn't dare to refuse spioh an 
address r 

" t don't think he would, sir," said a third, *' You know,. if property is not 
represented, what becomes of the country '\ And here is twelve men of pror 
party, and. a rebel judge refuses to take, their verdict — which is, as I say, not 
representing the property of the country : and if property is not represented* 
what becomes .of British connexion — I should like to know that. What will 
the lord-lieutenant say to that 'f" 

" He can't do less than suspend the judge per tumperis^ and we'll address him 
to that effect," sine die — that's my motto : and when the matter is properly rar 

presented to the minister ^ 

" I think it should go before the bishop," interrupted a juryman. 
" My gopd friend, when I say * the minister,' I don't vuan the minister — that 
Ib^ tike minister you mean — the Protestant minister — I mean, the ministeriol 
minister." 

" Oh ! I beg pardon — I see : you mean the big- wigs at th' other side. Very 
goctd — capital idea! Suppose we were to sign. a deputation, to them, and ^ajBt 
ward it, by paying the postage of course ."' 

*^ That would be only respectful," said one of them who had not yet spoken. 
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'* What^s this you're all talking about V^ said Sweenvf^/niM' now jomdJ tbo 
group. 

" Abjout this extraordinary affkir." 

*' Certainly," said tho apothecary-Teomanry-attorne]/(; ^^most in&iinQuft^l-n* 
N^ver witnessed such a decision in all my life — a judge refoaing to puxse tlMi 
oountry! Wherels our Constitution if the country's not purged? — I adiany 
gentleman that. Such conduct in a judge is most extraordinary — I inay;W(|i 
miraculous ! It is a sort of premium on rebellion ; in fact, a bonus J* 

^' They 11 bone us all, sir," said the foreman, ^^ if they're not putr down: BsA 
the only way of putting them down is hanging them up." 

'^ Hang them, certainly — ^hang them !" said a bacon-merohant, wh^se entMtt 
of 'hanging flitches rendered him callous to the practice in general. 

*« We were just talking, Mr. Sweeny, when fou oame," said thfrforeoMNl 
** of addressing a deputation to the ministerial mudster oal^KistiiMifctor." 

*• An e^tcellent idea !" replied Sweeny. * 

** We were thinking of drawing up a letter—?' 

«« I would recommend it to be engrossed," said the atixntieyi 

*' ¥ery good suggestion, gentlemen," added theforeman^ " We iniiijb:ge||0nt 
IHond Sweeny to engross the deputation." 

'^ It will be more respectful," said the respectable omii. wboliMkad* thft 
geetion of paying the {>ostage. 

' *< Now, wlioll write it ?" inquired the foreman, with^a certain«oon80iomi.l 
in asking the question, that he himself was the proper peraoniL 

'■^ Oh, you— you of course," was answered by more than one. 

'* Why, really," said the foreman bashfully, '^ I tiiink we ought to dab our 
heads." 

<* Sit," said Sweeny, grinning-, thereby giving every one notice he was going 
to say a good thing, ^' the rebels are ready enough to club our heads without 
doing it ourselves ! — ^Ha! ha !' ha !" 

A corresponding grin and *^ Ha! ha! ha!" followed Sweeny's witticism; 
and a running fire of " Very good ! very good !" went the round of the jurymen. 

" But I do think,*' continued the foreman, " this deputation thing should be 
done by a commit-ee." 
- " No one can do it better than you, worthy foreman^" said Sweeny^ toad^jifig 
the man who so readily backed his attempt at the engrosaing job. 

^* I think so too," said the postage-man ; " you hwe the pen of a ready-wriler, 

BT." " 

" True," said Sweeny ; " or as we say, coreeto calomel. -^Then^ my dear sir^ as 
it seems to be the general wish of the jury — or, as I may say, pro 607»<— that you 
are to do it, V\\ go alon^ with you and take your insfcructicHis." 

This terminated the jury consultation ; and Sweeny waa walking of^wHbttto 
foreman, when one of the constables addressed him, to say that his honor Jti/t 
, tice Slink wanted' to speak to hiu). 

" Then I must be off," said Sweeny. *♦ You see I am so engaged i-r^in sbcurik 
1 am skfee-totum^ I might almost say, a tee-totum, for Pm going round and ro«nd 
them all.— ril go over to you, howeveP) to breakfast to-nunrrow, and i»kB the 
instructions." 

Sweeny followed the constable, who led him to a room in the court-house 
where Slink awaited him. The brow of the justice was clouded, and hia tone 
was angry as he addressed the attorney. 

" A pretty bungle Scrubbs has made of this business !'' 

" My dear justice, it is not his fault, after all.'' 

" Pooh ! pooh !— didn't we tell him on no account to appear until the rasoaKs 
trial was over ?" 

^* So we did. But you see, the trial occurred a day later than we oalonkbldi 
and I told Scrubbs he might go home on Wednesday." 

" Zounds ! why didn't you stop him ?" 

'' I endeavored j;o do so, my dear justice, by sendmg over a mefltenger iMl 
night ; but he missed him.*' 
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** It's d — d anfortoDate ! ibat*8 all I can say," said Slink. ^' Come home, 
howBTer, and dine with me— i*m as hungry as a hawk, kicking my heels here 
about the court all day, and for no good, since the rebel has escaped. Come 
along! it can't be helped, — ^the old saving, you know, 'The devils children 
have the deviPsluck ;* and so that rascal Rory O'More has cheated the gallows." 

'* We may be down gr him yet,** said Sweeny, following the magistrate home- 
wards to eat a good dinner, with a good appetite, notvriihstnndiug the conspi- 
racy he had joined in against a fellow-creature's life : for being apprised of 
Serubbs* retuni to Ireland before the trial, he and Iho juBtico conuidered it an 
ingenious d^ice^ to induce the collector to remain concealed until it was over, 
for the purpose of hanging an innocent man, whom they considered a danger- 
ous person — but whose life, by the interference of rrovidtnco, was preserved 
ftotok the murderous attempt ;- and he, in defence of who^ liberty poor Rory 
had encountered so many perils, and whose trial arose from that very cause, — 
eyen hevrfis miscreant enough to join the horrible conspiracy, — and consent to 
the murder of the man who had been his champion. * •- 

Yet this atrocious triad were considered eminently useful persons by the 
Irish executive at that period ; and it was of such persons it was said by the 
adherents of government, '^ that the countiy would be lost without them.^^ And, 
indeed, government -seemed to think so too ; for Sweeny rapidly rose in law 
preferment, being made crown-solicitor for the district ; ocrubbs was advanced 
to a place of great emolument in the metropolitan custom-house ; and Justice 
Slink was created a knight, and in due time a baronet. 



' CHAPTER XLV. 

•BOWIirO ROW THS ySRDICT FOR THE HAMOINO OF ONK PRODUCES THX BANISH- 

M£KT OF MAKT. 

It was with feelings of intense anxiety De Lacy awaited the return of his 
friend from the court-house ; and with open arms he received him, when he saw 
by the ^xnression of his countenance all was right before he had spoken a word. 

*' He^s safe,'* said the lawyer. 

*' Thanks ! thanks ! my dear friend,'* exclaimed De Lacy, pressing his hand 
with fervor. *' Have you brought him with you ?" 

^ He is not yet liberated.^' 

** And why not, after his acquittal V^ 

^ I did not say he was acquitted ', I only said he was safe. — There now, don^t 
look so wretchedly anxious ;~ let me sit down, for I am exhausted, and I will 
tell you all about it.'' 

He then hastily gave him a sketch of tl\e trial ; and when he repeated the 
ferdict of the jury, De Lacy fancied he was only joking. 

•* 1 assure you, 'tis true." 

** What ! find a man guilty of murder when the person he is accused of mur- 
dering is produced before them ?'' 

** True as gospel, I protest.'' 

•* My good fellow. 1 cannot belieye, — surely you're poking !" 

•*0n my honor, then, since you won't believe less, it is the fact." 

" But, surely, they cannot hang him." 

^ Fortunately for him they cannot ; but they would if they could. Lord 
A — n<— e, 1 need not tell you, would not pronounce sentence on such a yerdict, 
and even assured the prisoner, before he quitted the bench, that his life was in 
no danger : however, he could not help allowing the verdict to be recorded." ♦ 

" And what a record !" exclaimed De Lacy ', " what a brand of infamy and folly 
upon the men who gave it,. and the times m which we live ! One might laugh 
as the absurdity of the act^ only for its atrocity ; but here, really mirth is re- 
pr«yed by horror, and the smile gives place to a shudder." * * 
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** Mj dear fellow, don^t be so eloquent, — ^remember 'twas an Irish verdict,** 
eaid his friend, who smiled at De Lacy^s warmth. 

'^ Nay, nay, I cannot trifle on this matter — I cannot! — Indeed, what man's 
life is safe here, under such circumstances ?'' 

^^ Ob, don't mistake me, De Lacy ; 'twas only for the sake of rousing your 
Tirtuous indignation I said what 1 did ; and remember, my dear fellow, aftier 
all, your Rory's safe. But, seriously speaking, it is certainly a most rascally 
afifair, and I quite agree in every word you have uttered." 

*^ Weil," said De Lacy, after a moment's silence, and with a long-drawn sigh, 
** Pm doomed to be disappointed in everything ! I returned to my country with 
a desire of being a useful member of society — of becoming a quiet and unoffend- 
ing subject even under the system, such as it is, — of doing all the good within 
xny power ; and, so help me Heaven ! I had thoroughly renounced all the ro» 
mantle speculations in which you know I have indulged, and hoped to be per-^ 
mitted at least to live unmolested ] and even these humble expectations are 
dashed to destruction the moment my foot touches my native soil, — the life of 
an innocent man is sought to be sacrificed to the demon of party hate in tho 
face of the very law — even in her temple ! By all that's sacred, I would not 
live in such a country to be king of it! — Now, Ireland — poor Ireland ! farewell! 
As soon as I can put my foot on the deck of a free country^s vessel, I will leave 
you ; an American ship shall bear me to her shores, and 1 will place the Atlan- 
tic between me and the bloodhounds that I see are bent on hunting this poor 
country to death !" 

*^ Do not be too hasty, De Lacy : you may do much good here by remaining ; 
you may live to bo the poor man's friend, and become the protector of the weak 
against the strong." 

*^ If I thought so, my friend," returned De Lacy, whose flushed cheek be* 
trayed the warmth of his emotion, *' I would stay : — but the tide runs too strong 
to make head against. I the protector of the weak against the strong 1 
What mortal power may interpose when the divine emanation from heaven — 
Truth herself — cannot screen the victim from the destroyer 1 That verdict has 
not succeeded— -a« it was intended to do — ^in murdering an innocent man ; but 
it has banished another, who meant to do all in his power to benefit hia 
country." 

^ Well, well talk of this another time," said his friend, who wished to divert 
him from the theme of his indignation. '^ As you desired, I have directed the 
three poor women who walked all the way from their village to the town this 
morning to come to the inn for rest and refreshment.^' 

•* True,'* said De Lacy ; " I forgot ; — I vrish much to see them, now that all 
is over and my presence in the country need not be kept a secret : — are they 
here P 

** I left them to follow, wishing to hasten to you with the news." 

At this moment the door was opened by a great hulking fellow, vrith brist- 
line hair, staring eyes, and high cheek bones, a snub nose, and a ereat mouth 
wiUi a voice to match, who enacted the part of waiter ; and the aforesaid, pro* 
tmding his head and nothing more into the room, said as loudly and as ra- 
pidly, and vritJi as great a brogue as it could well be said, " If you plaze, sir — ^ 

" What do you wantT' said the lawyer. 

" If you plaze, sir, there's one a wantin' you." 

^' Wlio is it 1" 

** Three women, sir.*' 

*< And are three women one V* said the lawyer, smiling. 

^ Only one ox'd for you, sir,'* answered the waiter, grmning, ready with hii 
answer. 

*' And couldn't you say so 1" 

** Indeed, sir, it was the owld one o^ the three ax'd for you ; and the other 
two is mighty purty, and so I tiiought they wofdd be a grate help ; and that's 
the rayson." 

** Show them up.** 
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(Mhrontthe mdtor, an«l in a few fiooonde the sound of appvawohu^ feetatapB 

annoanoed the approach of Rory s mother and meters and Kathleen; R^mu 
Th% door opened : Mary OMore was the first to enter, and De Lacy, advancing 
to her with extended hand, said in a voice full of kindnew, *^ Mary, I am glads 
tn see you.'* 

The girl could not reprees a faint scream, and, notwithstanding a manifeifcr 
dftni to control her feelings, her sudden flushing and subsequent pallor betra|K 
ed how powerfully the unexpected appearance of De Lacy acted upon hear. 

*^ I did not let you know sooner 1 was here ; bat I would not be far from 
Sory, Mary, in his time of need.^' 

**God bless you! God bless you!** faltered Mary, almost sulKMsating witb« 
MBtending emotions, which were too much for her, and the po<Nr girl, fallings 
vpoa her knees, kissed De Laey's hand fervently, and, with half-ottered blewp* 
KM sank insaislMe to the ground. 

De Laoy lifted the fainting girl, and bore her to a sofa near the windoiH. 
iribioh was immediately thrown open for the admission of fredi air. A few mir 
serred to revive he, and a glass of water partly restored her- to oompi^ 
but still she exhibited signs of imitation, and. the mother said; ** Swaii 
no wondher, alter aU the craythur had gone throu^ thatdavv" 

^ No wonder, indeed, Mrs. 0*More," said De Lacy. ** Bnt^ after ally my ftkoA 
Btny is safe.'* 

^ Oh, but is he safe, enr, do you think V^ 

" As safe as I am,'' said the lawyer ; " do not entertain the leaat uneajm^wh** 

**^Bat sure they gave in ^ Guilty,' the villains they did, and my boj is taken 
Itook tojail." 

" That cannot be helped, and I cannot explain to you why he ma«t ixmain 
m prison for a couple of days ; but take my word, he's in no danger.'* 

*^ Oh, I can hardly venture my heart with the belief until 1 see him (Mt,Q/l 
jaUr 

^*Take my word, too, Mrs. O^More,'* said De Laoy, ^^aad yon too^ Kfithlei». 
Iknj will be with us in a couple of days.'* 

Kathleen could not speak, but ola^wg her hands and pressing them to heir 
liosom, she looked her thanks more touchingly than language could have told 
them. 

<^ And j(m, Mary," added De Lacy, turaine again to the sofa, where Manr 

^* sat with her eyes still fixed on the ground, ashamed of the emotions whiim 



the une]q)eeted presmice of De Lacy had caused^-— ^^ you, too, must cheer npi 
And how have you been all the time Rory and I have been away ? Yoa*vtt 
had hard times of it, Mary, since the Sunday 1 left the cottage : but 1 most 
llawe my little room there again, for a few days." 

" Ah, sir !" sighed the widow, " you'll never see your little room agin ! tlu 
owld house was burnt in the beginning o* the bad times !" 

" Burnt!" exclaimed De Laoy, who had not before heard of the calami^. 

"^Ay, indeed, sir, — and everything in it, but jist ourselves and the w>ihm 
on our backs; and: little o' thim, for we were hunted out o^ our. beds, and not 
»• shred or a. scrap did we save barrinHhe books you lefib behind yon: and 
Mary, the craythur, thought o' thim in the middle of it all, for the regard shfi 
had for thim, — and no wondher !" 

Mary reddened to the very forehead as her mother spdte. 

" And, sure, you are the rale and thrue friend, Mr. D. Lacy," continued the 
widow. *' To think o' your bein' here yourself, let alone tfiat good gintleman 
you sent to us in our throublej Oh, may the Lord reward you ! But tell me, 
Mr, do you think itched my daiiing boy is safe V* 

"Perfectly safe, — rest satisfied on that point. And now, Mrs. O'Morc^ 
oome over here and sit down to the table ; we all want some refreshment, — 
Mme over.** 

**IV» time, sir, we* should' be goan* home; we have a good step to walk* 
and—** 

*^ You must not leave the town this evening,** said De Laoy* *^ I hsiV'or- 
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dBCed you all beds hore to-night; therofore you may tadoe your dinner in ecMOi- 
ibrty and we will have a talk over old times, Mrs. O'More.-* ^ 

^8 he spoke, the waiter entered with a hot joint, and slapped down the diah 
on tbe table, spilling half the gravy over the table-cloth, and upsetting a ooupfe) 
of glasses, which reached the ground with a grand smash. 

*-'- Bad luck to thim for glasses— they're always fallin' P^ said he, ashepickeil 
up the larger pieces of the broken glass and threw them into the lire. 

Mrs. O'More protested for some time against dindng-, declaring that it nmm 
too much trouble, &c. ; ail of which meant, on her part as well as that of thft 
girls, that they felt awkward in sitting dovm to the table with the stranc^ 
gentleman. De Lacy had often been the companion of their dinner in their 
o^vn cabin ; but now that he was in a hotel, and with the presence of a second 
person of superior rank, it made all the difference. However, their modest 
scruples were. at length overcome, and the easy and unaffected bearing of the 
barrister set them soon as much at ease as they could be under such cir- 
oumstonoes. 

In the course of the evening the lawyer could not avoid remarking the 
downcast looks of Mary OMore, and the timid glances she sometimes ventaved 
to oast towards De Lacy ; and this, when considered together with the besul^ 
of the girl, raised certain surmises in the mind of the young lawyer which 
tr'ere not justified by any conduct on the part of his friend. The wometi 'Re- 
tired soon after dinner ] and, indeed, the fatigues of the day made an «arlf 
retreat to bed absolutely necessary. 

When De Lacy and his friend were alone, the latter remarked what a lovely 
iqpecimen Mary O'More presented of a peasant girl. 
" They are Doth handsome girls," answered l5e Lacy. 

" That's an ingenious escape, my friend;' said the lawyer j *' but if Pm not 
greatly mistaJten, you have been making sad work with that poor girPs heart.^ 
" Do you imagine I could be such a scoundrel ]" answered De Lacy, rather 
warmly. 

^' My good fellow, I don't mean you would harbor a dishonorable intention to 
man or woman breathing ; but somehow or other that poor girl is desperately m 
love with you, however it has taken place. Did you not observe her emotion 
at ^ht of you, — ^her not daring to meet your eyes 'I and I could see nuuiy % 
faisihutl lock, at you when she thought herself unobserved." 

" My dear Hal," mud De Lacy, "it is only gratitude for my care of heribii»»> 
ther, nothing more— *it can be nothing more." 

if May be so," said the lawyer, who saw ^e suhjeet had better be dripped: 
and turning the conversation into another channel, ih^ cbutted and sippea 
. their wine until it was time to retire to rest 

The lawyer did retire to rest, but De LaQy only went to bed. He oouM not 
raet : his anxiety daring tbe day, his indignation at the verdict, bis determiinp 
tion to leave the country, and the dawning projects which opened on his sp^ 
eulative mind with relation to his removal to America, kept him in a state of 
wakefulness. Then the remarks of his friend before they parted for the night, 
bad more influence upon him than his answers would hare led any one to tsQp» 
pose : though he affected to disbelieve the source of Mary O'More' s ^motiOD, 
the evidence had not been unnoticed by himself, and it made him unhappy. 
Then her mother's little anecdote of his books being the only things saved 
from the ruin of their cottage when it was devoted to the flames : the cause- 
Iras plain enough to give a libertine pleasure, but a man of principle, pain. 

" Poor girl !" thought De Lacy, " 1 would not for the world that I shoali 
prove the cause of -such an innocent and lovely creature's unhapjpinese ! I 
should never forgive myself. And yet, why should I say forgive ? I new 
bseathed a word nor made the slightest allusion to awaken such a sfflitimeiit 
m her heart ; but then I lived under the same roof for some months, waa 
OQBstently in her presence and gave her those unfortunate books : that WMI 
UtWBW — I s^e it was ; but God knows my heart ! it was innooeatly done. What 
HfMMrnvr^ ' >to things are human feelings ! Here is this poor pewMmt {^ 
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betrayed into an attachment of which she must know the hopelessneBs ; for she 
is a sensible creature, who would shudder at the suspicion berns entertained of 
her indulging an unrequited affection, for she is delicate-minded as one more 
highly-born. And yet she does love, I fear me ; and reason awakes but to 
warn her to conceal what it was not strong enough to prevent. Alas ! how 
crflen feeling triumphs over reason ! — How unequal is the struggle between 
them ! How are we to account for this unequal balance ? Why is this reason 
given as a guide, if there be insufficiency in its guidance on any occasion or in 
any trial ? — why 1" And thus De Lacy fell into a train of metaphysical mu- 
Bing, which set him to sleep, as it would do the reader were I to recount it 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

IN WHICH RORY FOLLOWS DE LACT's ADVICX AND HIS OWN INCLINATIOKS. 

Lord A — n — c was as good as his word ; he lost no time in repreeentmg 
Bory's case to the lord-lieutenant, and procuring his discharge from prison. 
When he was at liberty, De Lacy told him his intention of leaving Ireland, and 
reeommended him to hear him company, as he did not consider his life would 
be safe if he remained. 

*' Arrah ! how could I lave the mother, and Mary, and—-'* 

<' Kathleen,'* added De Lacy. 

" Yis," said Rory, smiling. *^ I don't deny it, though you never gave me • 
bint 0' that before.'' 

^ 1 can. see as far into a mill-stone as most people, Rory. Now I do not want 
yon to leave them : they can bear you compcmy." 

^ Sure they'd feel miehty sthrange in France, sir." 

** I did not say a word about France. What would yon think of America!** 

^'Oh, that's another affair ! But how could I take them there ? — ^we are not 
aa snug as we were wanst ] and that would take a power o' money." 

'^ Money has nothing to do with the question, Rory. Come with me. I in- 
tend selling off everything I am worth, and going to the back settlements of 
America : — there I shall buy a large tract of ground, and shall want many 
about me ; and how much better for me to have those I know and regard than 
strangers ? You shall be my head man, there, Rory, and teach me to farm. 
And before you go, set your heart at rest upon one project I know it is bent 
vpon ; you shall marry Kathleen Regan to-morrow, if you like." 

*' That's a great temptation !" said Rory. 

" But whether you come or not, Rory, let not want of money in any way 
stand between you and your wishes : I will give Kathleen a marriage portion, 
enough to set you up in comfort again. If you remain here, — ^whicfa, however, 
I strongly advise you against, after the specimen you have had of Irish justice 
ihe other day, — what can you expect but persecution in this unfortunate coun- 
try ? You may marry and have a family, and leave them filtherless some day 
by a sudden and violent death ; while, if you come with me, you may live to 
see them grow up about you, helping you in the cultivation of your fttrm, and 
becoming the props of your age." 

^^ Misther De Lacy, 1 can't thank you, sir — ^in throth I can't for all your 
heart to me. I won't spake — I can't spake ;" and the poor fellow paused and 
drew his hand across his eyes : " but you've made me the happiest fellow in 
Ireland this day. God bless you ! — Oh, thin, but it's I that will marry my 
darlin' girl the very minit she'll let me spake to the priest ; and that'll be 
smarts if Fve my ovm wav. So you see, sir, I'm no churl in refusing your 
bounty, but take your offer with a heart and a half ] and may you get the 
reward of all your kindness to me, in meeting a girl that's worthy of yourself^ 
and vrill love you as my ovm Kathleen loves me : and that you may taste the 
pleasure yourself you have bestowed on me, in tne prospect of hugging to iqy 
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heart the girl of my bosom ! Sure, little I thought that afther my thrial ^ 

*' Rory, my dear fellow, eay no more, — say no more ; you're too grateful." 

*^ That's what no man can be, sir. I wouldn't be mane, — and Tm sure yon 
know it ! but, by the powers ! Pd take the heai*t out av my body, if 1 could, and 
lay it undher the feet av the one that was kind and generous to me.^' 

" There, now, Rory, that's enough, — say no more. You're a good fellow, and 
a kind— and deserve more than that at my hands : and now tell me, will you 
come with me ? or shall 1 get you a little farm here V^ 

" Throth, ril be said and led by you, that's sitch a good frind. It goes agin 
me hard, I don't deny it, to lave the owld oounthry, and the places my heart 
warms at the sight av. Sure, I used to dhrame av tbim whin 1 was with you in 
France ; and could see the river, and the hills, and the cottage, and the owld 
rath, as plain as if I was on thq spot : and won't it be the same whin Pm in 
another sthrange land ? — my heitrt will be always longing afther my darlin* 
Ireland, and the owld tunes av her be ringin' in my ears all day. Oh, but ths 
shamrocks is close at my heart ."' 

'' Rory, there are many of our countrymen in America ; and there you will 
feel less difference of country, from the use of the same language. But I do 
not want to force your inclinations ; if you wish to remain in Ireland, do so; 
but I decidedly recommend you not." 

*'' Thin ril do what you recommind, sir. Ill follow you ] and, indeed, I 
believe you're right enough, for the poor counthry is ground down to powdher, 
and wiU be worse, Fm afeard. So, in the Lord s name ! poor Ireland, good- 
h'ye to you ! though, God knows, it cuts me to the heart's core to quit. Fm 
foolish, Misther De Lacy, — I know I'm foolish ; so FU bid you good momin* sir, 
and set off to Knockbrackin, and ax the girl to have me, and teU her that it's 
yourself is more, than a father to her, and gives her the fortune. And may — ^ 

" There — there now, Rory ; no more thanks. But, as you say I am more than 
Kathleen's father, it reminds me that I must nqt be less than her father ; so I'll 
give her away." 

'' Musha ! but you're the ver^ sowl of good-nathur, Misther De Lacy. By all 
that's good, your heart is nothm' but a honeycomb !" 

(( Be off, now, Rory ] and give Kathleen my compliments, and tell her she 
must name next Sunday for her wedding ; for I perceive, by an advertisement 
in this paper Pve been reading, that a ship sails in ten days from Cork ; and I 
am going there to make arrangements for my passage. Will you say at oncOi 
you and yours will come in the same ship 1" 

" In Grod's name, sir, yis !" said Rory reverently. " I know they'll all do what 
you think best, with as ready a heart as myself" 

*' Farewell, then, Rory ! Next Sunday I shall be at Knockbrackin, to give 
you Kathleen : and I wish you joy with her ! — There now, be off ! — ^not a word 
more. Go, and get yourself and your pretty wife ready for Sunday." 

Rory departed, and De Lacy, when he was gone, ordered a post-chaise for 
Cork. He there made all arrangements requisite for the passage of himself and 
his dependants, and was ready to keep his^ppointment at Knockbrackin, where, 
when Rory arrived,* there was overwhelming joy at all the good news he 
brought them ; news, however, not unmingled with pain ; for the thoughts of 
leaving Ireland touched the women^s feelings as much as Rory's. But, admit- 
ting the truth of all De Lacy's arguments m favor of emigration, which Rory 
detailed to them, they acknowledged it to be the safest course to pursue, and 
one that opened to them an easier life than could be hoped for in their native 
land. Still it was their native land, and their hearts clung to it, and every 
hour in the day was crossed by some recollection which embittered the thought 
of leaving it. One thing, however, helped to dissipate their melancholy,— the 
approaching wedding ; and the Sunday morning smiled brightly on the happy 
family, — ^happier than they had been for many a long day. De Lacy arrivea 
before the hour when mass commenced, and driving up to the door of the little 
village cabin, was welcomed and hailed with blessings by all its inmates as he 
entexedit 
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^ Thore ftre MMne artieles to be removed from the ohaiae," flaid De La<^. ' "I 

have brought a wedding oake from Cork, and some few other things, for tho 
bridal of the lady I'm to give away; whioh is only right, .yoa know, Mn. 
O^More." 

** Oh, thin, but the kindnees ^ yon, Misther De Laoy, dear," Baid the mother 
.^M to remimber eyen foch little things as that ! Tluroth, now, I think more 
a¥ it than even the portion. God bless you! Dear, dear 1" repeated the old 
woman, as parcel after paroel was taken from the chaise, *' here's bottles u|mb 
bottles!" 

" A Utile wine, Mrs. O'More, whioh I know you couldn't get in the village i 
and his reverence will like a good glass, no doubt." 

*^ And, oh dear ! the illigant smell ! — why, if it isn't tay ! Well, Misthtr 
De Lacy, but you are " 

" That's not to be had either in the village,*you know, Mrs. O^More^ but ih« 
whisky-punch we can make out here. By-the-b^e, is there a publio-hoose 
that I can manage to get some substantial entertamment from ? for you m«0t 
aUkall your friends to the wedding-feast." 

'" Oh, but you are the darlin' gintleman ! Sure we are happy enough in ow- 
flelves." 

*' No, no, Mrs. O'Mpre ; the lady I give away must have her friends abovt 
bee, to wish her joy, and drink long life and prosperity to her." 

'^ Good luck to your kind heart, sir ! Well, we'll manage it as you plaiOi 
sir, and I'll ax what friends we may see at the chapel to come to us ; and sue 

n won't stand on a short azin', but will oome with a heart and a half to 
the colleen joy ,^ 

It is needless to detail the ceremony of the wedding. Suffice it to say, thai 
Bory received his pretty blushing Kathleen from the hands of De L&cy^ aad 
that, when the nuptial benediction was pronounced over them, Rory lost no 
time in getting the first kiss from the bride, which was a regular smacker. 

" Long life to you, Mrs. O'More !" said Rory, laughing in her crimsoned faM» 

he lifted her from her knees. 

" There's part of her portion, Rory," said De Lacy, *^ for immediate expenses,** 

he placed in his hand a green silk purse, containing a hundred guineas. 

^ Long life to you, sir ! you're too good !" said Rory. '^ The green and goold 
is mighty purty m a flag,^ but !pon my sowl I don't know if it does not look 
quiite as well in a man's hand." 

The invitations were made right and left at the chapel door, and, nothing 
lOith, the friends invited returned home with the bride and the bridckgroom to 
partake of the hospitality De Lacy. had provided fbr them ] and there was « 
lar^ company than the house would accommodate, but the good-hamoved 
oeiehbors sat on the sod outside, while the modt re^poMibli persons were hea- 
(xred by being smoliiered within. 

The prieeit and De Lacy, with the bride and bridesmaid, sat at the head x)f 
the table, where the wine was circulated, and plenty of whisky-punch was to 
be had below the salt. After his rever^oe and the founder of the feast had 
had enough, they vacated the house, to ave room for tea being prepared for 
the -^smale part of the part^, and repaired to the sod outside, where fiddler and 
j^er were ready to set the boys and girls together by the heels. 

Ve Lacy led out the bride for the m&t dance, and the example was followed 
by many a sporting couple after ; and when some cessation occurred in the 
&nee, notice was given that " the ti^" was ready within, while more punch 
was distributed without. 

The tea seemed in high favor with the women, to the best of whom the com- 
monest quality would have proved a luxury, as that which they had generally 
drunk had been partly made from the same hedges which su][{plied them with 
blooms ; so that the high'^flavored exotic which De Lacy's kindness had pro- 
vided was ft matvelamoQgst them. 

* The National colon. 
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"Dear, dear, Mrs. 0' More !*^ said an old neighbor, who had already taken 
esten^ive Uberded with the tea-pot, and who^ M tea coald have produced the 
same effdct as spirits, mast have died of spontaneous combuslion ; '^ but that is 
tiie most beautiful tay !'^ 

^^ Sure, my dear,*' said the widow, ^^ and Mr. De Lacy brc^ht it himself, — 
bis own self.** 

" Why, does he dale in tay 7^ said the old woman. 
» Wbish'-^t !" .said Mrs. O'More, with a frov^n : Vhe's a|;mtlfiBtfn» my dear, 
snd wQuldn^t dale in anything." 

^^ — But compliments !" said the old woman. *' See howiie^s talkin' to Mary 
#Yer there !'* 

^* My dear woman,'' said the widow, confidentially, ^^ this* tay he brought 
from his own estate, where it grows, and that's the rayson it's so fine/' 
" Arrah, and where is that, Mrs. O'More, my dear f" 
" In France, ** said the widow ; " but don't tell anybody." 
^^ Tat, tut, tut! sure I know av coorse we musn t say a word about France 
now, God help uz I" said the old woman, raising her eyes and eyebrows, and 
pursing her mouth with a ludicrous expression of melancholy ; " and, indeed, ' 
I'll take another cup o' tay^ my dear, to comfort me." 

f ^^ To be sure, agra," said the widow, bending the tea-pot over the old crone's 
oup so far beyond a rectangular position, that the lid fell off and broke a piece 
out of the tea^cup it was over. '' Pooh \ pooh ! — qiurdher, murdher 1 * there's 
not a drop o' wather in the pot; wheres the kittle 4" 

The attendant spirit of the kettle supplied more of the native element; and 
after a few minutes to let it draw,. Mrs. O'More replenished the old lady s cup. 
^^ Pm afeard it*s wake now, ma am,'', said the widow, " bekace, you see, 1 let 
it atand a good dale atfirst: for ^y is nothin' without you let it i»tand." • 

*'' Right," said Phelim O' Flanagan, ^ho was in the neighborhood, and over-' 
heard the conversation,-^^' Bight, Mrs. O'More, my dear, — tay is never woith 
a thraneen unless you let it stand ; and the great particularity, or peculiar dis- 
tinctive property, or denomination, as 1 may say, of tay is, that it differs from 
all other human things; for while all other human things grows wake wit^ 
standin', tay grows sthrong. Ha, ha, ha !" 

** Ah, go long with you, Phelim ! — ^you're alwayseomin' in with your lamin' 
and your auare sayin's. — But, as I was tellih' you, ma'am," pursued the widow lo 
her neighoor, ** i let the tay stand a long, time, to burst, tkc grain : for if ;you 
don't burst the grain, what good is it 1" 

" Sartainly," said her neighbor ; ." but you sec, if yot^ take the good av it at 
wanet, that-a-way, there's no good in it afther. And there's the great beauty 
o' this tay. Oh, but it's illigant tay ! it takes such a beautiful grip o' the second 
waiherP' 

^^ A song ! a sons !*' was echoed round the room, so loudly as to drown the 
tito «di8eu8i8ion ; anif a universal call was made on the bride to set the example 
of t;hd ftiVeritei nataotiiBl custom. 

Kathleen blushed, and felt somewhat shy at being the first to make herself 
an object of attention, where already, from other causes, vhe was sufficiently^ 
80 ; but, encouraged by Rory, and feeling on her Own ^art the necessity of 
helping to make her friends happy,, and therefore complying with their wibhes, 
she sang, with exquisite expressioa, a little song in her awn language, which 

will be more agreeaUe to the reader in English. 

• .'•'■ ■ '• ■ 
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Ol^I <Mi«9 T had lovers In plenty, 
WMd • eoltoeQ I Uvad In the giM t 

liofr bnppy the mooieoti (lew then,! 
Thea wnitvr 1 M**r tould dtaer.Tcr, 

IfiNt Love bfficbMin'd Vi»e> 4iwkr wlag ; 
Whea every sew aioath brought nlAver, 

The yepir th#a e t aie d »lwi»ve Uhe ppiiaf. 
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PutO t p MH more dfSleiitt filvfoa 

UiMM nar«rk««pup«rUhohiTlBMi I 

• 'f^.^^* gray-beard Mtumet bii dumiokoai « 

iVben llie m d-4iy of llfu rinxs it»cbin^e. 
Then (nther, while inurnini is thiDiog, 

Dvme dower, while the hrlpbi imimeeti Iwt x 
\% hieh, closely aioond. the heart lwi.iiaf, 

Will live when the fummer U piuit. 

Thb mg'lMniaoJkmg fta ailarion to h«r own unn^iM^ position, thkt It 
'Was peculiarly toaoAig ', and, amid the burst of approbaiion which followed * 
the Ijric, the aiJeiit prMure of Rory^d hand, and her own coDfidiag look at her 
husband, showed she had felt all she had wished to convey by her son^. ^ 

" That is a most beautiful flight of ftmey,^ said Phelin', so loud as to be beard, 
*- about Cupid and Jlme \ And why shouldnH it be a flight, when both o* thim* 
has wings, as the potes, anshint and pr<^hanei tells us i — ^for, as the cla^sicls 
say, Tempus fugit P* 

Mary O^Moro waanow requested, as brideflmatd, to favor the eoaqnaaef with 
aaong : and harmoiher at once adted her- "to sing that purty sons she was 
always <9ingic' : and that indeed, she hadn't a purtier song among t£im 4iB.^ 

" What song, mother ?'' ariced Mary, blushing np Co the eyes.* 

•* That * Land o* the West.' Whereyer you got it, sure it's a beautiful song.'* 

Do Lacy, caught by the name of his own song, of which he was nut connttuus • 
of a copy existing but the otte he had reseued trom the papers of Adele Vcp* 
bigny, fixed his eyes on Mary O'More, who was ortnisonea over from her forth*' 
head to her shoulder^ and had her eyes fixed on the ground. 

^ Sing it, o/anno-Hnng it," said her mother. 

*^ I'd rather sing something else, ma^am." 

" Now I'll have no song but that^ Mary ; and, indeed,' ther^if no^siwig^yett- 
ang aqnil to it.'* 

I'htts foroed, Mary, after a few- nerroos hems, began in » T«te<i whieh waf»^ 
tremukMis fvsm emotMMi : — 

** Oh, ceme to the Wed, loTe«-^h, eemelhept wHli me^ 
^Is a iweet land of verdure tbnt iprinf^s frmri ihe «eai 
Where fair plenty amiles Iroin her eMentl.i throne ;^ 
Ohf ceme t« ihp Weet* «nd Tli nake thee ii^ ewo>l > 
I'll Kuard thee, I'H tend tboe, 1*11 love thee the liest, 
And ynu'U say there^ ne land like the iMod of the W^tt!**' 

^Hiat*6 Ireland, for sartin !" said Phelim. Mary continue^L 

^' The SoQth itas Ua roaes and btOglit ekiea of blue, 
Bjit ouri ard mere tweet With lovers own chaBgetdl hue— 
Bifclf Banehlee, half tears, like tbe girl 1 love bcMi ; * 

Oh I whet is the SuiHh p Uve.beiiiitKcil Wavtl 
l^en couie to the Weat, and the rose- on thy mnnih 
Will be dearer to me than the row of (he South 1" 

lliexs wareiWYoral audible 4ipapks at Uiffioonelusion of thui wmmkwiiM^ 
merous suppressed exclamations of ^^ Behave youcaslfrl" 'mu^bm/f^M*9oqfiA%^ 
tish femaler. voices* 

The soQg wentoiu 

All sparfcUnc ,w Uh.ie«a in thn pe'errvetUoi 4«ry. ; ' 
Ttlbre Tbe9tognii4cU^ may dwell Id (he tmU he lov^li^ 
lSUUM/BOf|pbreatU^l|; ZfiMtyr he<f»li#^4«tl»ei West/ 
Then come there with jiie, .YV«ep» no foht-wiotfidftlli AUw^. 
AfOid th|^ neck will aeeni falter to ine than the snow V* 

De Lacy could naftresist«iniTiagfllliibeaatifulttiid snowy bosom of ihe sing* 
er, which heaved inbi agitation as she sai^g, 

Phelim, before 8h9 could j^auiDe) thuAdiered'ii)\|ii8 annotation : "That's a 
fine touch about the vrindsj-r^Bweas; Aastlien,' Yesltl^, £iiru8, et Zephyrual'* 

Agun Mary plucked up^oouxi^^, and HhMiedL.! 

<'The8ilfllii'tlKr>gent«o«l'Krfi)t«li«eeththe-nlM , 
W hea b# rfawih reCrMlKV, In Ms igiory ami mMin 
ButwS WWK torti heirt-orhe»hysegfcshtiieweetfeety 
^ Ok ! dotii he set hule to the beautUitl West !*> 
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. *f,^r4 QcciderUalis f^, sboutod Phelim. ' 

^TlMn o^fliatbaca with oiq; ^tU the l:iiid I lore beaw 
Tis the taud oC Qiy stirest— *iia my owa darting Wnstf* 

*' Owld Ireland for ever ! ixurrooT*^ waa shouted 'from g]l j^ ttnd ft'tlrandtBr of 
Applaiue followed. ^ ' 

When the song was orer, De Lacy coald not retfis^fne euriositr irbioli 
prompted him to know bow Mary O'JSdore had become nMSdssed of me aong ; 
ajad he approached the, girl and asked her. 'I * 

*''' it wat» written on a bit of p&p^i 9^) <^ between the leatidttof one of the 
iMoks joQL gave me.'^ 

«« Bat there was no music to it. How did you get tbatfT^ 

*'-.Oh> tome times I go about abging^ air, whatever oomM intDifij head'; and 
•D.IjoDadaa tone tait.'V 

*^And^a beautiful tune it is !^ said Be Lacj. 

Hef^ the voice of the priest broke in and interrupted fa]^er;eoiiver8at&n» 

• " i^/ m^ people,*' said the priest, " it ia-time now to go home. 'Yon knotr 
<j|ii«. saartial law is out;— and you mustn't , be out when t/iatlaw is out;^ 

" i'hrae for your riv«jrence» f^th,** "was jpesponded by ^ome of <aie Te^pqotf- 
blo old men. 

^ 6%, bojs and girkrrand, indeed, mj eobd people of aIl'deni)mintititios8, — 

jgQbjpour ways home m time, and keep out or harm^s way. : itis not tike thej^^ 

,a«irld times, whea we could s^op till the night was ripe, .and. we oould iSruw 

thiB stocking, and do the tbin^ dacontly, a^ our fathers used to do before us ; 

but we must make the best of a bad barj^ain, and gb home before the son is 

4lawn. aSo let us leave the hoepi table root where we have got 'the bit and sup, 

i and .cead mile fitdtCt and wiahin^ the young couple health and happiness, hive 

.ihem with their niother.y 

A universal leave-taking npw commenced, and heaHl^t good vmhevvrore 

^poured upon the bride^and bridegroom, accompanied with a, profusion of haud- 

..«haking, and a i»priukiing of small' jokes from the frisky old men and women, 

..w^icb were laughed at .By the young ones; tod, laugninff and singing, they 

wontthetr different waySi — rthe uiirth radiating as it were trom the focus where 

it had its birth, and, like, circles on a lake, becoming weaker as it ^ew.vrider, 

, ,iiU th^ sounds, of merriment died away in the distance, and the cabin, so- doisj 

- a, few minivtej bsfor^ became silent. De- Lacy was the last to take his leave : 

.be offered bis best wishes for the happiness of those wtose hjqoipiness was» in 

iiidvof hia nuiking, and wa^ followed, as ho.lcift the &n(d^ group, bT thftir 



CHA!PTER'Xf.Vn. 

oDErJLiCY .MUSIS -USE A OKNTLEM AN, BUT FEKLS LIKE A MAV ; AlfD TffB BXAMER 
18 TOLD' AI4L IKB AUTHOR CAN TKLL IITM, AND IS UEFT TO C^ESS THE REST. 

> 

SiLEJ<TLY and thoughtfully he wended his way to the little publio-honse 

» where he was to be acconinioaated for the night, the " Land of the West ** still 

rii^iging in hid ears ; that song which he had written forMjeiieconiplished girl 

who had deceived him, and valued not by her; treasut^H'up and sung by a 

simple peasant girl, who more and more, be perceived, hnd become attached 




h^ " it cannot be .— tnose mesalliances are lernoie inings : uouia 1, irom my 
name and station, descend to wed a country girl ?— No; the world would laugh 
tJLrn^ sneer at me; — ' So Horace De Lacy picked up with a country wemeh .'•^WDiud 
«ioand well in tlie mouths of those who know me :--no, no, it most no.t be 1 And yet 
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there'B no denying I like the girl, — like her ^ell enough ereh to maity hBr ;— 
ay, and if she were but a lady^ a better wife, a truer and fonder companion, 
would she be, than the fribble Frenchwoman who jilted me ; and there is more 
truth and simple faith and real affection in that poor girl's heart than in many 
a OQurti^ dame whoee quarterings could match my own. And why should I 
be loss liberal intnose matters than in questions of equal importance ?~ should 
1, a democrat, be*j[^e stickler for high birth in a wife ? — what fools we an*, 
olier all, in such matters! The slavery of .custom is upon us, do what wo can 
to shake it off, and the sneer of a fool is too much in perspective for thefirmuoss 
of the wisest man.— Poor Mary ! — poor girl ! — I wish the d— 1 had me before I 
ever came in her way ! And that song too— ^ow deliciously she sang it ! — 
sweet enough to charm a drawing-room, — ijshe were a gentlewoman. — ^Con- 
found that eternal question ; how it plagues me ! And aner all, why shouHL 
she not be a gentlewoman ? Suppose tor an instant she were my wife : Madame 
J>e Lacy would be raised to my rank, and in truth she is naturally well-bred, — 
with the patois of her country, and wanting the manme dtetre of a fashionable 
belle, 'tis true ] but L never heard the girl say, or saw her do, what conld be 
called a rude or vulgar thing : slight care would give her manner, and her 
own good sense would keep her quiet till she acquired it. 

*' What foUy this is ! Here am I supponing a case which can never be j — 
all my prejudices rise in arms against it — I dare not do it ! What should I feel^ 
on entering a drawing-room, to see the searching eye, and hoar the whisper 
running round the room, as I presented my * country wench V No ! no ! no : — 
Horace ; that would never do ! ' 

** Yet how unjust is all this on my part ! Here am I supponng this draw- 
ing-room case, and I an^ quitting Europe, and all who know me, for everf I 
am goin^ to the back- woods of America; — ^who will know there, that Mary 
O'lVlore 18 not a gentlewoman bom, or that Horace De Lacy is the descendant of 
a Norman Une ? And when once there, could I repose my faith on a purer spirit, 
my heart on a truer affection, or my head on a fairer bOsom 1 Could I desire 
a more lovely or loveablo woman for my wife ? My common sense and com- 
mon manhood answer, No ! and yet does the prejudice of De Lacy rebel against 
the thought. — Mary O'More, I wish to Heaven you were of higher birth I** 

Such was the working of De Lacy's brain'all through the evening until he 
retired to bed. Even then, dreams usurped the place of sleep. He imagined 
himself, with his country wife on his arm^ in a drawing-room ;)a. row of per- 
fumed puppies lined the walls and occupied the fauteuils as he entered ; glances' 
of disdain were cast towards Mary's foot (which was a very pretty fbotHby the 
way ;) he looked down, and, instead of a satin shoe, a country brogue was 
peeping from beneath a velvet robe ! He was in a fever ; the lady of the man- 
sion approached — she ad^^essed in accents of fashionable ease Madame De 
Lacy, who answered in a very rich brogue : a titter ran round the circle, — De 
Laoy started and awoke. 

When he next dropped into dozing, the wide-spreading forest of America was 
before him : there was its girdle of splendid color circling the clearance 
which his own hand had helped to make, and where the thriving corps of dif> 
ferent sorts were growing : tne sunset was tinging all around vnth its golden 
light, and he thought Mary was Jiis wife, and, witjh her arms circling his neck^ 
she was looking iy» into his eyes with glowing affection, and saying, " Are we 
not happy V Ha clasped her to his breast, and kissed her, and said, "Yes, 
happier here thailin our native land !'' 

*' But still its rlmenibrance is very dear, Horace ;'* and a tinge of sweet ten- 
derness came over her face. 

*' So it is, dearest," answered De Lacy : " sit down under the shade of this 
tree, and sing me ' The Land of the West.' '' 

And in his dream he thought sounds never were so sweet as that song of his 
own, sung by the woman he loved. 

De Lacy awoke unrefreshed and weary. There is nothing so fatiguing as 
in unsatisfied action of the mind, which we cannot repress nor escape firom. 
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De Lac J knew that boeineaB was the sarert relief frem sooh aiwojanoet and. 
h^ Ported at an early hour for Cork to finish his arrangements for sailing, ancl 
wrote to Rory. deMiring- him. and his family to : follow, appointing time and. 
pl>ce fer their rendesvous. A few days sufficed to bring tnem together again, 
and ask immediate embarkation todc plaoe, for the wind was lair and the wea-< 
ther favorable. tf * 

Old Phelim O^Flanafan accompanied the 0' Mores to the ship ; and De Laoy^. 
touched by this proof of attachment, offered to take him with t^m. 

*^ Thanks to you in budhels^ and may blessings in pailfuls be powered upon 
you I rU stay in the.owld place. We mustn^t transplant owld sticks, though 
the saplin's may thrive the betther of it. * But Vm obleeged to you aU thai 
same; — 1 could oe of no use in a new place.'* 

.** i beg ypur pardon, Phelim ; I'll find use foe ^ou if you'll come. Your 
learning, Phelim, would make you an acquisition m a new plaoe ; — it is therd* 
you would be particularly useful.*' 

.'' Proud am I of your opimpU} Misther De Lacy,*' said Phelim, immensely 
pleased at this compliment to his learning — *' proud am I, and placed^: biiit. 
thin, if you talk of t^new counthry, sure 1 must think of the ototd one; attijk 
what would the counthry here do without me 1" ' ^ 

** That's a difficulty, certaiiily," answered De Lacy, smiling ; " but yoa 
flhouidn't sacrifice your own interest too much to your patriotism. Come with 
TOj^ and I'll be your friend as long as you live, Phelim." 

^^ 0]i ! ^roh pudorf and it's ashamed 1 am not to be more worthy of yoiur 
honor's fnndship : and, indeed, a good frind and a thrue frind you are ; or,. 
as the Latins says, amictis certus: but, all. the same, Til lave my bones in owld 
Ireland ; and when i*m gone, maybe 1*11 go see you — ^that is, if sper'ts is per- 
mitted to crass the say." 
/^ Qod keep us! Phelim,*! aeid Mrs. O^More ; '^ don't hant us, if you pUuse.'* 
De Lacy, when he could recover himself sufficiently from the laughter whicli 
Phelim's speech produced, said, ** rum and brandy were the only spirits he 
ever hoard of crossing the sea." 

. «* Ay —ardent sper'ts,*' replied Phelim. *^ Throth, thin, my sper*t is as ardent 
as ever it was, and, at all events, wishes yon happiness and prosperity; and—** 
Here the old man's eyes began to glisten with tears, and his yoice failed him; 
His" thin lips essayed to utter a few words, and trembled with the pang of say- 
ing *' Farewell :" out the word remained unuttered, and a tremulous preaaore 
of each hand of the friends he was parting from'was the last signal of afEection 
which passed between them. 

The decks were now cleared of all save the sailors and passengers ; the boats 
of the attendant friends pushed off; and it was not till old Phelin^ was seated 
in the skiff which bore him to the shore, that he felt , something in his hand, 
which ho opened to look at : it Was a purse with several gold pieces in it. He 
remembered De Lacy had been the last to shake hands with liim. *^ God bleee 
liim ! he did not forget even the poor owld man he was laving behind !" and 
the ^' poor owld man^' dropped his head upon his knees and cried bitterly. 

The sails were shaken^ out, and, swelling to the breeze, bore the vessel from 
the lovely harbor of Cove. The ship was soon cleaving the waters of the 
Atlantic, and the tearful eyes of many an emigrant were turned towards the 
shore they should nojer see again. 

In one close grouplstood Rory and those who were dear to him. De Lacy 
was not of their party, but paced up and dovm the deck idone, and felt a keener 
pang at quitting his country than he could have imagined ; and as her cliffis 
were lessening to his view, the more they became endeared to his imagination, 
and associations, to which he did not think his heart was open, asserted theit^ 
influence over the exile. In an hour the deck was clearer ; many had gone 
below, for the evening was closing fast : but still Rory and his group stood in 
the same spot, and looked towards the land ; and still De Lacy paced the de<^ 
'alone, and felt most solitary. 

The wide ocean was before him, and the free wind sweeping him from all 
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0Mi; ^he WM loii6l)f,'«nd he felt has loneliliMs. He kmk^ efc RmyiTMmre 
ike'centre of efcvioiip^wbem be leYed, and irlio loveil bifia : ftnd be enWcd the 
reticMLtion ¥rhich< eiU on rbe faeee of • Keifaleeti And MetT> ee UteT IoaIkmI «e- 
irMW) tiieir Igetieowitv^, while their itfrne were enhiriiied nntid the hiAbitfid 
and brother. He appruached them, fur his solitude beoome pamfiil,'and'lM 

spoils. 

^* We sha)) seoneser ikelast of eld Irskmd, Rory * 

^lYeSr sir;^ n n s w r s t ed Rory, in a tone wtflyiiif; tender regret. 
^ ^Bttt yoa have all those with yea* who are ^ear to you^ and Ike patting io 
lesesad.** 

'' Thank God, I have !" said R017 fervenifly. 

' •*>And 7oo,'MBiry< sn a ten^fo and eoMible girl. '1 am gM tosee yen hare 
dried yoer teavs:*' 

^ The heart may be sad, mr, withoot the eye beiwgtwel.'* 

The' worde entered De Laoys very soel : and as he looked afr ttie eweei-faet 
df<'the»ptL whees beattty bceame the more 'leoohing from the tinge of tgentir 
sadness upon it^ he^thooght hew* many as IsTely a cheek bod withered tnidet 
the blight of iiilent grief ' 

^^ llow faint theehtite fs> looking now, eir !** said Msry. 

' '**'¥«0, Mary,"* aaid De Laey appinaobed her more nearly as he epeke. irl^ei 
a few minutes' silenpe. while they fttiil kippt their looks npon the rapidly sink 
iu^ eliffsi'De LaoT asked Mary, '' if Hhe thooght it^ wovlcf not be too much foi 

her feeiings, would flbe oblige him by ^ 

M'What, shrnsofd Mary, timidly. 

-> ««'WiU you eing me * The Land oftheWesll' {lis tliehist time anydT us 
shall over hear it in sight of its shores.*^ 

A bhtsli eulfused' Miu^^eeke^k and a slight <(uner passed aerois her Tips at 
Ihereqtiest 

«^ Fevhape lis '^teo •mneh for yon, Mary : if so, do- not i^n$^ ; bnil own I am 
weak at this moment— 1 did not know how much I loved poor Trrbirtd.** 

' ^ rU "^sing it Inr yeo^ sir : and'SorS I would- smg fhc song fbr the drnr.Ooun- 
try i«self— theidenr oottotry ! and though I may ery, maybe 'twill be -a pleasure 
to-myheart:^ 

Sunsmoning allher resolution, sheesnayed' tO' mng: and afl'er the fbw first 
w e rds , which were faltersd m a tromuious fono, her voice b('.(;ame firmer, and 
the enthusiasm which kive of country supplied supporting her through the 
effort, she gave an expretwion to the song intenHelj touching. Ae shewas 
eoneltlding the^nal stansa, the last beams of sunset, splendidty bright, burst 
ihrengh the purple^ clouds of the horison, and shed a golden giow on *Hhe 
himd of the Westj*^ as the inspired nngor aposti*ophi%ed it. Do I^icy lo^ikdl 
wpon her, and thought' of his dreaH): it < was the sunset ond the song, and tlfe 
eamo lovely fhoe- which lieamed through bis vision ; and when the touching 
Tsice of the girl eenk in its final cadence into silence, she could support her 
cniotiim no longer— ^e burst intatesrsj and held out her clasped bands towards 
tho neawely vi8f(b4e-ehoro. 

Da I-«.cy put his. arm gently round her wiust, and the unresisting girl wcpi. 
OS he wipportcd her. 

" Dmit weep, Mary; don* t weep,*' whippered To T>acy,^ a gentler tone than 
she had ever heard him speak before: "*wo shall ece^mny a lovely snnsct 
togothpr in the woods oP America^ and you shall oftsn sini me there •'The Land 
ofitibeWest/" 



COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

DTvALENfiNE^Tc^^ 

FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, WITH COMICAL PORTRAITS. 

THE FUNNIEST AND MOST LAUGHABLE BOOK EVER PUT IN PRINT! 

If yea read this book, it will make you laugh, and you can't help it. 1 he 
sourest crab of a Quaker that ever dressed in drab, could not help smiling at the 
droll and mirth-inspiring stories of Dr. Valentine. The first series contains some 
ten or a doien portraits illustrating the favorite comic characters assumed by the 
Doctor in his public exhibitions ; and which have made him so celeorated through- 
out the United States. We have here Dr. Valentine as Aunty Piggin — as Tabitha 
Tiptongue — as Joab Squash — as the learned Phrenologist — as the big News-Boy — 
as the laughing Frenchman — as Daddy Hague — as the Widow Gabbletongue — as 
the Hypochondriac ; or the man who imagined himself a Teakettle with a broken 
bottom — as Plato Pug, &c. Besides the various lectures, this book contains over 
Forty of the Doctor's T)roll Stories, told in his best style of laughter-provoking 
eloquence. Among the most famous of these stories are Si Hoselcruce's Court- 
ship of Debby Higgins — Jake Doolittle's Trip across the Big Pond — Curious antics 
of Mrs. Scruggins's Old Cow — Jonathan Hatchet and Timothy Greenhorn in New 
York — A Bundle of wants— Sam Doleful's Case — The Lawyer Outwitted, &o. 

Thi&jvnt ^riei i$ complete in itself ^ and is in 710 way connected with the second 
Vohme. 



®l)e Seconlr Stxite ot 

DR. YALEITIIE'S COMIC LECTURES. 

T HI 6 is likewise a book complete by itself. It contains a third more droll stories, 
though not quite so many engravings as the first. Those who have got the first series 
will be sure to buy this also as soon as they can straighten their faces to ask for it. 
Among the seventy-one laughter-provoking stories contained in this book of drol- 
leries we notice — the Yankee who Courted the Fat Gal — Receipt for making Mol- 
lasses Candy — Sophy Slew's Visit to the President — the Wonderful Mare — The 
Cemmunipaw Examination — Jonathan Screw's Adventures — The Courtship of 
Jerusha Snizzards — ^The Boy with a Short Memory — Speech of Lot Doolittlo— 
Abe Kershaw's Speech at Washington — The Yankee in Court, or the Lawyer 
puzzled. 

Among the illustrations arc — Dr. Valentine as Mr. Honeyfaoo — as Mr. Sour- 
orout-— as Mike Bones — as Betsey Beeswax — as Seth Stokes, &c., &c. Altogether 
this is a very attractive book for persons fond of this kind of stories.-^pRicE 50 
Cents. 

Both of the above works are published^ and for sale^ wholesale a/nd retail^ hy 

W. F. BURQESS^ 22 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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Lately Published in two large Volumes, with all the lllustrationSj 

STANFIELD HALL, 

B7 J. P. SMITH, Esq., 

Author of the ^Jesuitf* ^Rohin Goodfellow^ ^c. 



This powerfully written fiction embraces one of the most exciting periods of English Historj 
— the reign of the Royal Bluebeard, Henry VIII. The high dramatic interest of Uie plot ; the 
developments of Court intrigues in love and politics ; the perils and adYenturcs of the hero and 
heroine of the story ; the rapid, uninterrupted sweep of the narratiye, which seems to bear the 
reader with it, and render him an actual spectator of the stormy scenes of that stormy era, 
stamp the work as one of the greatest historic and chiTalrio Eomanoes since the days of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The Sunday A^ews says : 

*^ Never have we read a book so replete with incident of the most startling description, and 
yet without the slightest shade of exaggeration. Every character is drawn with the strictest 
historical accuracy, and still they far exceed in interest any more creations of the imaginations 
of the most skilful writers of fiction. The book is superbly illustrated wiih sixteen of the 
finest engravings we have ever seen, and is altogether got up in a style that reflects much credit 
upon its eutcrpriHing publisher, W. F. Burgess, 22 Ann St. Short as is the time since it was 
published, the sales, we learn, have already surpassed that of any book published in this 
country. 

The New Vork Morning Star says : 

•' Among the multifarious productions of modern Komance writers, this noble work stands 
pre eminently foremost. It js divided into three parts — each portion illnstratite of one of the 
most marked and famous epochs in the history of England. In the first portien, the author 
gives us a series of brilliant pictures descriptive of the peculiar characteristics of the brave 
but rude and stubborn Saxons, and their equally valiant but more polished and chivalrous an- 
tagonists, the haughty Normans.' iSince the magic wand of Scott has been broken, no writer has 
depicted in such powerful and glowing colors the various grades offeudal life." 

** In tjje second part, the scene shifts to the stirring times of bluff * King Hal,' who * never 
spared a man in his anger or a woman in his lust ;' and admirably has our author performed 
his diflicult task. Never were characters more nicely discriminated or more vividly portrayed. 
The sensual tyrant, his fair, ill-fated Queens; the astute, ambitious, and indomitable Wolsey, 
and his i^nimitable jester, all seem to live, breathe, and move once more at the potent bidding 
of the author. 

** The third book contains the most graphic delineations of the peculiar cbaraoteristics of 
that renowned champion of the people's rights, Oliver Cromwell, and the ill-starred Charles, 
that have ever yet been given, either by historian or romancist. All those stirring ineidents 
are worked up with consummate skill by the author, and make up a most entertaining ro- 
mance — a volume that is unparalleled for intense tragic interest by the greatest books of 
either Sue, Dumas, Bulwer, or James. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says : 

" STANFIEI.D Hall.. — This intensely intersting historical romance from the press of Messrs. 
Burgess & Garrett, No. 22 Ann St., New York, is well worthy the perusal of all, who care 
to become acquainted with that era In the English history that marked the reign of the royal 
Bluebe;4rd, Henry VIII. The characters are drawn with a vividness of coloring as to make the 
reader fancy that he is a witness to the exciting scenes of those troublous times. It is more 
exciting than *■ Monte-Oristo,' and as a historical production, far superior. 

The Scientific American says : 

" Stanfield Hall, an Historical Romance, by J. P. Smith, Esq., author of * The Jesuit,* 
* Robin Goodfellow,' etc.; published by W. F. Burgess, No. 22 Ann street, at 50 cents per 
volume, pp. 224 each. This is one of the most powerfully written romances since the days of 
Sir Walter Scott. It possesses high dramatic interest, and embraces the exciting period of 
English history during the reign of Henry YIII. It is a work of no ordinary brilliancy, and 
stamps thQ author as a man of genius." 

J^* Copies of the above celebrated work will be sent to any one by return of mail on the 
receipt of One Dollar. All you need do, is to enclose One Dollar in a letter* and address tht 
letter to the Publisher, and you will then receive the work by first mail. 

Published and for sale by 

BURGESS & GARRBTT. 

INPRESS: 22 ANN STREET, N. Y 

ATttlT L.A1VRI:N€£ : ©r, tlie Freemason's Daugrhter. 

By the a^thor of " Stanfield Hall." This vfork will be published in a short tim«. 
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